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BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAT. I. 


ern 
B K L. LES LET TRE S. 


AND THE 
Sciences of Memory in General. 


I. HETHER we conſuit the voluminous 
dictionaries of the French language, or 

thoſe treatiſes that profeſs to point out the method 
of ſtudying and teaching the Belles Lettres, we find 
not, in the one or the other, either a clear definition, 
or a ſuccinct explication of the words Belles Let- 
tres, nor any ſummary of thoſe ſciences which are 
comprehended under that general and collective de- 
nomination. It appears to be a vague term, under 
which every one may include whatever he thinks 
proper. Sometimes we are told that by the Belles 
Lettres is meant, ** the knowledge of the arts of 
« poetry, and oratory ; ſometimes, that the true 
„ Belles Lettres are natural philoſophy, geometry, 
© and other effential parts of learning; and fome- 
„ times, that they comprehend the art of war, by 
* land and ſea: in ſhort, they are made to include 
all that we know, and whatever we pleaſe; fo 
„„ B | ** thay 
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«© that in treating on the Belles Lettres, they talk of 
„ the ule of the ſacraments, &c. “ Ina word, it 
were an endlels taſk to attempt to enumerate all the 
parts of literature that different Jearned men have 
comprehended under this title. The ſame indeciſion 
is to be found in the term humanity or claſſical learn- 
ing; under which they include at pleaſure, either 
more or leſs of the preparatory parts of learning, as 
grammar, rhetoric, &c, which are taught at ſchools, 
or in colleges, to luch as are intended for the ſtudy 
of the ſuperior ſciences. In the midſt of this un- 
certainty, it feems to be lawful for a private foreig- 
ner, who dwells at two hundred leagues diſtance 
from Paris, and is much embarrafled by fo many dif- 
terent re{peQable authorities, to fix for himſelf the 
true import of the term; provided, however, that 
he humbly acknowledge his error whenever any 
maſter of the French language ſhall prove, by well- 
eſtabliſhed uſage, that he is wrong. 

ii, We comprehend, therefore, under the term 
belles lettres, all thoſe inſtructive and pleaſing ſcien- 
ces which occupy the memory and the judgment, 
and do not make part, either of the ſuperior ſcien- 
ces, of the polite arts, or of mechanic profeſſions, 
&c. To theſe we conſecrate this third volume of 
the analvhis of the ſciences; and we trutt that we 


' Niall not omit any of them that ought naturally to be 


here included: tor we hope, that meinory and judg- 


ment will ſerve us as companions and guides in this 
Iz and difficult career, 


- 


itl. Al that relates to hiſtory or philology, re- 
euires a: firit, nothing more than ſight and memo- 
iy. ln our earlieſt years thoſe faculties are in their 
greateſt vigour ; all objects that then preſent them- 
{elves make the molt lively and laſting impreſſions: 
the memory ſeems to trace on a young mind all thoſe 
iciences which it is capable of comprehending, with 
1aJdclible characters. The diſcerning faculty is 
| formed 


* Rollin's method of teachiag and Qudying the Belle 
Lettres 
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formed more ſlowly ; the wind requires a longer time 
to attain the capacity of diſlinguithing thoſe objects 
that are preſented to it by the ſight or the memory, 
The judgment, or underitanding, requites ſtill more 
time to combine thoſe objects, to compare them 
with each other, to draw trom particular inferences 
general concluſions, to form them into ſyſtems, and 
to reduce them into ſciences. Laſtly, the genius, 
or inventive faculty, by aid of che ſenſes, the memory 
and the judgment, creates, produces, or diſcovers, 
either new truths, or undiſcovered combinations, 
or brilliant compariſons, and ſtriking images. This 
appears to us to be the natural progreſs of the facul— 
ties of the human mind, and by this progreſs man is 
conducted in the career of his ſtudies. He ſhould 
begin, in his early days, toapply to thoſe ſciences 
that exerciſe the memory; proceed to the forming 
of the diſcerning faculty; then elevate bis mind to 
thoſe ſuperior ſciences that occupy the judgment ; 
and at length launch forth into the ſublime regions 
of the polite arts; which are the produce of a well 
ſtored memory, an enlightened judgment, and a 
fruitful genius. | 

IV. The peculiar employment of childhood ſhould 
be the learning of languages: for they are the in- 
ſtruments with which his mind is to work. To the 
beginning of youth, ſhould be given a rough draft 
of the principal ſciences of the memory, ſuch as 
contains only facts, dates, and axioms: a ſketch, 
for example, of hiſtory, a kind of gazette of fimple 
events, without inferences or ſeflections, moral or 
political, without characters, and without orna- 
ments. In the dawn of manhocd, while the young 
ſtudent is preparing for the univerſity, he ſhould 
make himſelf a thorough maſter of logic, or the art 
of reaſoning: he ſhould then likewile acquire ſome 
tinture of the philoſophic ſciences; and make a ſe— 
cond, more comprehenhve, and more rational courſe 
in hittory. Now opportunities ſhould alſo be given 
him of making fome eſſays of his genius, that it may 
be conjeRtured ot what future productions he may 
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be capable. The univerfiry will furniſh him with 
the neceſſary inſttuctions in the ſuperior ſciences, 
and he will at laſt advance to the practice of the po- 
lite arts: he will invent, improve, produce; he 
will become at once a learned wan, and a reſplendent 
genius ; even a Leibnitz, if providence ſhall permit. 

V. Hiſtory ought in a peculiar manner to be the 
Andy of every one, who would attain a liberal edu- 
cation; as it is a general ſtorehouſe for all the ſcien- 
ces, and a ſchool for all the virtues. Whoever is 
appointed to inftruQ the children of princes, of the 
nobles, or principal inhabitants of the land, ſhould 
endeavour, in the firſt place, ſtrongly to impreſs on 
their minds a chronological feries of all the remark- 
able events that are recorded in hiſtory, from the 
creation ot the world down *o the preſent day; 
making them well obſerve at the ſame time the ſeve- 


ral ſynchroniſms; or the various events that have 


happened at the ſame period in different parts of the 
world. By theſe means he will openin their minds a 
re poſitory, where every particular event may here- 
«iter be ranged in its proper place; for, otherwiſe, 
without this, hiſtory would pretent a mere chaos to 
the memory, without order or connexion. When 
ihe ſtudent has thus acquired a ready knowledge of 
chronology, he may undertake, with his tutor, a 
complete and rational courſe of hiſtory: and there 
Clio ſhould pluck for him the golden apples of the 
garden of the Heſperides. The animated and ftrik- 
ing pictures of hiſtory offer two ſorts of examples, 
the one to imitate, and the other to avoid. It is the 
buſineſs of an able inſtructor carefully to point out, 
in the annals of all nations, thoſe facts and charac— 
ters that muſt inſpire their pupils with admiration or 
horror; and conſequently excite in their minds a 
defire to imitate their virtues, and avoid their vices. 
The portraits of the truly great, as well as the ty- 
rants of antiquity, when lively drawn, muſt ſtrongly 


affect the young ſtudent; for they will ſeem to ſay: 


Future generations, princes, heroes, ftateſinen, 
© ſcholars, philoſophers! Providence, for our great- 
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er reward, or more exemplary puriſhment, has 


64 
10 


amiable or deteſtable models to future ages. 
10 


Emulate our virtues, and have a juſt abhorrence 
of our crimes. Know that your real characters, 
that your actions, however abſnrd or unjuſt, and 
with whatever veil you may cover them, or under 
whatever maſk you may dilgniſe them, will, like 
*© ours, ſtand naked before poſterity. The pierc- 
ing public eye will penetrate the moſt ſecret folds 
« of your hearts. A thouſand lag:icious obſervers 
„ continually furround you, and a thouſand pencils 
are conſtantly ready to paint you to poſterity, 
ſuch as you really are. Hiſtory flatters not : it is 
the witneſs, not the adulator of mankind.” 

VI. We muſt here make a few obſervations on 
the degree of credibility that a rational mind thould 
giveto the truth of hiſtory, or, in other words, on 
biftaric faith, No act or event can poſſibly happen, 
but ſuch as is the reſult or produce of human aQt- 
ons, or the effects of nature: all actions mult there- 
fore ariſe from ſituations, circumſtances ot relations. 
We may be well aſſured, that all human actions, 
however extraordinary and wonderful, never have 
been, nor ever can be ſupernatural or miraculous ; 
except thoſe ſignal niiracles only which Ged vouch» 
ſated to operate, in order to eſtabliſh the Judaic and 
Chriſtian religions ; and of which they are the foun- 
dations. Thele objects of our religious faith, of our 
piety and profound veneration, are as much above 
our weak comprehenſion, as facred revelation is 
above philoſophy, or mere human reaſon, It is 
with a lively, evangelic faith, that we are to acknow- 
ledge the truth and evidence of theſe facts. The 
hiſtoric faith on the contrary is, it we may uſe the 
expreſſion, ſtrictly argumentative. It examines, it 
doubts; and here doubt is the beginning of wiſdom, 
for, as abbe Vallemont has very juſtly obſerved, 


there is no merit, either before God or man, in a 
ſtupid credulity. 
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VII. We ſhould take due care, therefore; not to 
puſh our hiſtoric faith ſo far as to believe all the pro- 
vigies, all the fables and extravagancies that are're- 
lated by profane hiſtory, and eſpecially that of the 
ancients. Jr would certainly be ridiculous to doubt 
that there have been ſuch princes as Cyrus, Alexan- 
der, and Cæſar, and that they were great conque- 
rots: but it would be ſtill far more abſurd to give 
credit to all the marveliovs ſtories that have been te- 
lated by hillorians: it would be madneſs to believe 
that Romulus ard Remus were ſuckled by a wolf; 
that Numa Pompilius held an intercourſe with the 
nymph Egeria; that the head of Ancus Martius 
burncd in the Capitol; that Cortius threw himſelf 
into a guiph ; or that the gods ſpoke by the means 
of oracles Is it not ridiculous enough to ſee, inthe 
tighteenth century of Chriſtiar ity, a learned, elabo- 
rate and very ſericus diſſertation, to prove that the 
oc les did not ceaſe to ſpeak at the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt; when it is evident to every man of any know · 

ledge, that there never was any ſuch beings as Jupi- 
; ter or Apollo, and conſequently that they never did 
| ſpeak ? Such ſubjects as theſe ovght to be ranked 


v'ith the ſtories of giants, or the Tale of a Tub; 


and, whenever we meet in profane hillory with like 
accounts of prodigies and wiracles, hiſtoric faith, 
or rather human credulity, ſhould ceaſe, and the 
ſenſible part of mankind ſhould reaſon thus: either 
the gods were to blame fo to diſpoſe the order of 
nature, that it is not capable of producing the com- 
plete ſelicity of created beings, and eſpecially of 


mankind, or elſe thoſe gods were guilty of an abſur- 


Gity, by interrupting the eſtabliſhed order of nature, 
to produce effects, that might have been produced 
by merely following that eternal order. It is to be 


obſerved here, that we are now ſpeaking of the gods 


of paganiſm only. J 
VIII. Hiſtoric faith is moreover founded entirely 
on human teſtimony, and that foundation is unfor- 
| tunately very weak. What aſſurances have we, that 
the witneſſes of events have never been deceived ? or 
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even that they have never been willing to be decciv- 
ed? 1he ſame, and flill more way be ſaid of hifle- 
rians, who have been very rarely witneſſes of the 
ſaQs they relate, but have taken them merely from 
report. Now, if we ſuppoſe theſe facts to be cer- 
tatn, we muſt conciude, that theſe witneſſes ud 
hiitorjans were angels; for it is not in the nature of 
man to be infallible. The more witneſſes likew ite 
ary prodigy hos, for the moſt part, the more rea- 
ſon there is to ſuſpeR it: for the multitude ate con- 
ſtantly inclined to deceive themſelves; ste fond of 
the marvellous, and drown the voice of the fall 
number of the diſcernirg pert of wankind, We 
bave ſeen the miracles of the bleffed abbe Patis, 
that were atteſted by thouſands of witnefies, whote 
veracity was indiſputable, and yet they have ut |: 
been proved to be nothing mote than atttul tn;pot» 
tures, | 
IX, The imperſection in the frame of man, the 
weakneſs of his diſcernment, and the errors of his 
judgment, on one fide, and the firength of his pal» 
ſions on the other, render his teſtimodies conan ly 
equivocal and ſuſpicious. Hear the accgunts of 
two general officers that have been in the ſame bat- 
tle ; icad the gazettes that relate the events which 
have happened in our own days, and frequently be- 
fore our eyes, and judge how far you can depend 
upon the real truth of thoſe facts. This being 1he 
caſe, you may eaſily determine what degree 0! crit 
is to be given to thoſe marvelious relations, witich 
are ſuppoſed to have happened amorg nations lets 
enlightened than we are; in thoſe ages, when learn- 
ing was quite in its infancy, before printing was in- 
vented, and when the propagators of falſe reports 
ſtood in no dread of the ſeverity of criticiſm. et 
theſe and many other refleQtions, that we ſhall pots 
over in filence, ſet due bounds to your hitters 
faith. | | 
X. The paſſions likewiſe, to which human na- 
ture is liable, conſtantly caſt a veil over the truth. 
It is an ancient ſaying, that an hiſtorian ovght io 
B 4 have 
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tave no religion, and no country. He is however, 
confiantly, either a friend, or enemy of the prince 
or hero whoſe hiſtory he relates; he is prejudiced 
for or againſt a country, a people, a religion, a par- 
ty or go1ernment, Paſſion continually guides his 
pen. We cannot read, without indignation, all 
that Tacitus writes againſt Tiberius, whole pro- 
{-fjed enemy he was, Let Tiberius perform the 
mot innocent, moſt juſt and honourable actions, 
zins would find means to make them appear 
odiou?; thongh he frequently did it in a very awk- 
ard manner. Thucidydes, Xenophon, and Joſe- 
1 His, were excellent hiſtotians; but if thoſe peo— 
ic, Who were the enemies of the Jews and Greeks, 
had fourd hiſtorians of equal ability with their anta- 
koniſts, it is likely that the actions of the ſeveral 
bero2s would have been ſet before us in very diffe- 
rent lights. Notwithſtanding the reſpe& that is 
due to the fathers of the church, we cannot ſay 
that they wereentirely free from paſſions. They 
gave to Conſtantine the ſurname of Great, who was 
doubrieis one of the greateſt dolts that ever exiſted; 
but he was a friend and protector of the Chriſtian 
piicts, The emperor Julian they repreſented as a 
nionfter, and a man of mean abilities; whereas he 
was one of the greateſt men that hiſtory has record- 
ed, his unfortunate apoſlzcy excepted. Judge, 
after ths, of the credit that is due to hiſtorians. 
XI. The ſtateſman and the ſcholar, the man of 
the world, and the man of genius, nevertheleſs, 
will and ought to make himſelf acquainted with hiſ- 
tory, He ought even to know it in the manner it 
has been tranſmitted to us, with all its fables, errors 
and falſhoods. He ought to know, for example, 
all that the ancient hiſtorians have related of the la- 
bours of Hercules; of the expedition of the Argo- 
n-uts; of the ſiege of Troy, &c. &c. though he do 
not give the ſame credit to theſe as to the goſpel. 


Ir is of little import to us, whether theſe relations 


be true or not, either in ſubſtance or in circum- 
ſtance; it is ſufficient that we know in what man- 
net 
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ner hiſtory relates them. Theſe marvellous tories 
even ſometimes furniſh aſſiſtance, pleaſing ideas and 
alluſions, to poetry and eloquence. The ſtrict ve- 
racity of fats does not appear to become intereſting 
to us, but in proportion as hiſtory approaches thoſe 
ages that immediately precede the preſent; for the 
titles, the poſſeſſions, and pretenſions cf modern 
ptinces and nations, are entirely founded on theſe 
hiſtorical facts, and on the minuteſt circumſtances 
that have attended them. The real influence of 
theſe facts and events on the intereſts of modern na- 
tions, can go vety little further back than the time 
of Charlemagne. The principal points are, to de- 
termine in what ſtate that monarch found Europe; 
what were then the rights of the people; after what 
manner he conquered them; by what method he eſ- 
tabliſhed the welternempire ; what rights he thereby 
acquired ; and what are the revolutions that have 
happened in the world from that period down to 
the preſent day. | 
XII. It is therefore from this famous epoch, that 
it concerns us thoroughly to know the veracity of 
facts, and of all their circumſtances. Thoſe of the 
preceding ages being more the objeQs of curioſity 
than utility, we ſhall leave them to the learned te- 
ſearches of critics, antiquaries, and commentators z 
acknowledging the obligation we have to their labo - 
Tious inquiries. We ſhall ſay nothing here of the 
ſtudy ot the other parts of hiſtoric and philologic 
ſcience. That only requires, as we have already 
obſerved, good eyes, a juſt diſcernment, and a bap- 
py memory. What remarks may be neceſſary rela- 
tive to that matter, we ſhall make in the courſe of 
our analyſis of thoſe ſciences. | 
XIII. The love of truth obliges us to make here 
one obſervation, and which we do at the riſk of of- 
fending, and regardleſs of the conſequence. Every 
man who would acquire a true knowledge of the 
| hiſtoric ſciences (and frequently of the philoſophic 
alſo) ſhould leara them from ſuch works as are 
B 5 wrote 
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wrote by Proteſtants. The inquifition of th 
church of Rome ſtrikes all catholic writers, and 
eſpecially hiſtorians, with a wretched timidity, that 
conſtrains them to diſguile the truth, or at leaſt to 
ſuppreſs it, and be filent on all thoſe matters that 
can in the leaſt affect their religion. In all ſuch 
fats as relate to the origin and increaſe of the 
hierarchy, thoſe authors are to be altogether ſuſ- 
peed : eſpecially when they belong themſelves to 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and their fortune viſibly de- 
pends on the court of Rome. We will defy any one 
to produce a ſingle work of this kind, in which we 
cannot point out viſible marks of this unhappy truth; 
and which we find ourſelves obliged, however un- 
willing, to declare in this place. The inconveni- 
ence is greater than is eaſily imagined. 

XIV. And now, ye Studious Youth, who ſeek 
to inform yourſelves by this abridgment of the courſe 
you ſhould purſue in the ſtudy of the ſciences, con- 
ftantly remember, that theory alone, however per- 
fe it may be, will perpetually remain a barren 
knowledge; that hiſtory, eſpecially, ſhould direct 
you to a ſagacious conduct, ſhould inſpire you with 
a love of virtue, and with an averſion to tolly and 
to vice. Be not therefore content with knowing 
much, but let your knowledge be the guide to your 
talents ; for, in a word, 


Omnia tendunt ad praxin. 
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I. HE word mythology is a Greek compound, 
that ſignifies a diſcourſe on fables; and 
comprehends, in a collective ſenſe, all the fabulous 
and poetic hiſtory of pagan antiquity. It follows 
therefore, that this ſcience teaches the littory of 
the gods, demi-gods, and fabulous heroes of anti- 
quity ; the theology of the pagans, the principles of 
their religion, their myſteries, metamorphoſes, ora- 
cles, &c. By this definition, it appears ſuffcientiy 
what are the objeQs of which we are to treat in 
this chapter. | 
II. If we well conſider the matter, we ſhall find, 
that there were, in pagan antiquity, three different 
religions. Firſt, That of the phitoſophers, who 
treated metaphyſically of the nature, the attirtbutes, 
and of the works of the Supreme Being. They en- 
deavoured to diſcover the true God, and the man. 
ner in which he ought to be werihipped. It is not 
wonderful, that theſe men of «exalted genius neui 
in ſome degree ridicule, in their works, the two 
other poſitive religions, and thoſe gods on whom 
they were founded; at the fame time that they out- 
wardly profeſſed the eſtabliſhed religion, in order 
to preſerve the peace of ſociety, and to avoid the 
perſecutions of the legiſlature, and the ioſul:s 9 
the populace. For in tact, was it poliible for then 
to believe the pagan fables? Muſt they not fure- 
ſee, that their religion would dne Cay give place to 
another, while their own works would pats witty 
their names to the lateſt poſterity? And could they 
ſuffer the thought, that their reputation would be: 
tarniſhed in the eyes of that poſterity, by having i; 
imagined they believed ſuch idle tales as were 
broached by the prieſts of their times? Could Pin- 
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to, Socrates, Seneca, and Cicero, be unconcerned 
for their fame among future generations, and future 
philoiophers? And what ſhould we at this day 


| have faid of thoſe great men, had they been ſo po- 


litical, or hypocritical, as to have entirely conceal- 
Ed their ſentiments with regard to theſe matters? 
III. The fecond religion was that of paganilin, 
which was the eſtabliſhed religion of all the ancient 
nations, except the Jews. This was the doctrine 
that was taught by the prieſts, and proteRed by the 


foveretgns. Its dogmas were demonſtratively falſe, 


but pot always ſo abſurd as may at firſt appear, eſ- 
cecially if we annex (as | think we ſhould) to the 
Givinines, and to the religious ceremonies of the 
p gans, a ſenſe that is frequently myſtic, and al- 
we 2s allegoric; if we remember, that the firſt hea- 
tens deißed thoſe great men to whom the reſt of 
wankind were indebted for any ſignal benefits, as 
Tupiter, Apollo, Ceres, Bacchus, Hercules, Aſcu- 
japius, &. in Orcer to induce others, as well of 
the pretent as future ages, to reverence and to imi— 
rate them. Would not an ancient pagan, if he 
were to return upon the earth, have ſpecious argu- 
ments, at lcaſt, to ſupport his religion, when he 
law weak mortals beatify or canonize, merely by 
their own authority, other weak mortals (frequent- 
ly mere pedants) and place them in heaven, with- 
out the peroiilion or approbation of the Supreme 
Beiog? Happy is it for mankind, when at different 
times ſagacious port fs purge the calendar, and the 
brains of the people, from a herd of pretended 
ſaints, and prevent them, at leaſt after their death, 
ſtom doing injury to ſociety, by interrupting the 
indultry of the laborious inhabitants with keep- 
irg their feſtive!s. 

IV. The third religion was idolatry, or the re- 
lioicn of the populace. For the common people, 
bern to be deceived in every thing, confounding 
in their imaginations the ſtatues of the gods, the 
icols of their divinities, the emblems of their vir- 
tucs and of religicus worſiip, with the gods, 

G1VI:ties, 
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divinities, virtues and worſhip themſelves, adored 
theſe images, and proceeded to extravagancies the 
moſt ridiculous, and frequently moſt criminal, in 
their ceremonies, feaſts, libations, factiifces, &c, 
It is to be feared, that, as long as there are upon 
the earth men of our limited capacities, this triple 
religion will conſtantly ſubſiſt under different forms ; 
and we are much deceived, if it may not be found 
under the empire of Chriſtianity itſelf, notwith— 
ſtanding the puiity of its doQtrine. It will be eaſily 
conceived, that it is not of the religion of philofo- 
phers, nor that of the populace, of which we are 
to treat in this chapter on Mythology; but of that 
which ſubſiſted under the authority of the magi- 
ſtracy and the prieſthood, and conſequently of pa- 
ganiſm in general. 

V. As far as we are able to judge by all the an- 
cient authors we have read, the pagans adored the 
Sovereign Lord of the univerſe under the name of 
Fate or Defliny, (Faiuin) which we muſt not con- 
found with Fortune, who was regarded as a ſub- 
altern divinity, Jupiter bimſelf, all the gods, 
every animated being, the heavens, the earth, 
the whole frame of nature was ſubſervient to 
Deſtiny, and nothing could reverſe its decrees, 
This divinity was ſo highly adorable, as to be above 
all rank, and was regarded as too ſupreme to be 
repreſented under any ſenſible image or ſtatue, or 
to have any temple erected for its worſhip. We 
do not remember to have read, that any ſacriſice 
was ever offered to this Deſtiny, or that any tem- 


ple or city was ever dedicated to its name. We 


are almoſt inclined to think, that the pagans were 
ſenſible, that the temple and the worſhip of the 
God of gods ought to be in the heart of man. 
Mention is made, iadeed, of a temple that was de- 
dicated to the unknown God, but we are ignorant 
whether or not Deſtiny were thereby meant. We 
muſt not confound this Dettiny, moreover, with the 
goddeſs of chance, of which there are ſome an- 
tique ſtatues that repreſent her in a recuuibent poſ- 
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ture, and playing with little bones; for this was 

nothing more than an invention of ſome ſtatuary, 
VI. After this general and philoſophical idea of 
the Supreme Being, comes the poſitive religion of 
the pagans. This was entirely founded on fable, 
which took its riſe either from ancient traditions, 
or hiſtorical events, altered or augmented by the 
imaginations of the poets, by ſuperſtition, or by 
the credulity of the people; or elſe it conſiſted of 
allegoric or moral fiftions. A crowd of writers, 
and among the reſt Noet le Comte, (Natalis Comes) 
the abbots Bannier and Pluche, &c. have made 
many reſearches into the origin of fable: and they 
think they have diſcovered its ſource, 1. in the 
vanity of mankind; 2 in the want of letters and 
charaQers; 3. in the deluſive eloquence of orators; 
4 in the relations of travellers; 5. in the fiftions 
ot poets, painters, ſtatuaries, and dramatic writers; 
6. in the diverſity and uniformity of names; 7. in 
the ignorance of true philoſophy; 8. in the foun- 
dation of colonies, and the invention of arts; 9. in 
the defire of having gods for our ancefiors; 10. in 
the imperfe or talle interpretation of the hely 
ſcriptures; 11. in the ignorance of ancient hiſtory ; 
12. in a like 1gnorance of chronology; 13. In that 
of foreign languages; 14 in the tran{lation of the 
religion of the Egyptians and Phœnicians into 
Greece; 15. in the ignorance of geography; and 16. 
in the belief that the firſt people had of the inter- 
courſe of gods with men. It is certain, that all 
theſe matters taken together are ſufficient to produce 
many thouſands of fables; are more than ſufficient 
to enable us to deceive ourſelves and others, and t& 
give tiſe to infinite reveties. But we ſhould take 
care how we draw from theſe ſources demonſtrations 
that might be uſed, by infidels, as arguments to 
overthrow the hiftory of the Jews; a people the 
moſt tupid, moſt credulous, and oſtentatious of all 
others. In the mean time, the pagan philoſophers 
themſelves aſſerted, that it was a god who invent— 
ed the fable; ſo nuch they were convinced of its 
| | ingenuity, 
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ingenuity, and of its ſtrong tendency to inſtru 
mankind in their duty, 

VII. Mythology therefore, when properly treat- 
ed, begins with making learned reſearches into the 
real origin of fable, of paganiſm, and of that idolatry 
which was its conſequence. It recurs for this pur- 
poſe even to the beginning of the world; and after 
finding that Laban, the father-in-law of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, was a maker of idols, and that he 
had his little images, or houſhold gods, which he 
formed of baked earth, and which ſhows, that ido- 
latry exiſted in the greateſt antiquity, it then ex- 
plains co/mogony, and theogony, or the belief that 
the firſt inhabitants of the earth entertained of the 
creation of the univerſe, and what the pagan theo- 
logy taught of the genealogy of their falſe gods. It 
begins with the tradition of the Chaldeans, a peo- 
ple ſo ancient, that Nimrod was their firſt king ; 
but at the ſame time, ſo credulous and ſuperſtitions, 
that we may regard them as the authors of all thoſe 
fables, and the propagators of all thoſe viſions, that 
have ſince blinded human reaſon. According to this 
tradition, a monſter named Oannes, or Oes, half 
fſh and half man, ſprang from the ſea, before the 
chaos was completely diſperſed, and gave laws to 
the Chaldeans. A woman, called Omorha, reigned 
over all the earth. Pel cut her in two, and made 
of one moiety the heavens, and of the other the 


earth. They likewiſe invented the two primitive 


beings, of which the good one, who was named 
Oramaſdes, had the ditection of heaven, and the 
other called Arimanius, that of hell. 

VIII. The ſcience of mythology then teaches the 
theogony of the Phœnicians; concerning whom it 
draws great lights from Sanchoniathon, a prieſt of 
Beryte, who lived before the Trojan wars, more 
than four hundred years before Hefiod and Homer, 
and of whom Euſebius has preſerved confiderable 
fragments. From thence it paſſes to the theogony 
of the Egyptians, of whom Thot or Thaut, the 


founder ot that nation, was likewiſe, they ſay, their 


firit 
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ficit hiſtorian, that Sanchoniathon even copied from 
him ; and of whom we find many relations in the 
Greek hiſtorians, eſpecially in Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and in Euſebius of Cæſarea. It then ex- 
amines the theogony of the Atlantides, who dwelt 
on the weſtern part of Africa, and of whom Diodo- 
rus alone has preſerved any account. From thence 
it proceeds to the theogony of the Gteeks, which 
is tar better known to us, as we find accounts of it, 
more or leſs particular, in numberleſs Greek and 
Latin writers. This theogony had the ſame foun- 
dation as that of the Romans; the latter having 
only extended it by adding to the Greek divinities 
certain gods or demi-gods, formed of their heroes, 
and certain ſymbolic and allegoric divinities, which 
mythology explains at the ſame time; and it is on 
this occaſion, that it enters into a patticuiar expli- 
cation of the coſmogony and theogony of Ovid; 
whoſe book of metamorphoſes contains as Copious 
deſcriptions as we could deſite of the fable of the 
ancients: what was their belief concerning the ha- 
bitations of the bleſſed after their death, or of the 
Elyſian fields; as well as of their hell or Tartarus ; 
of the dog Cerberus; of the ferryman Charon; of 
the Furies; of the four rivers, Cocytus, Lethe, 
Phlegethon, and Styx, which water the Tartarian 
regions, &c. The learned have likewiſe made many 
inquiries, and many ingenious diſcoveries concern— 
ing the theogony of the ancient Germans, Celts, 
the Scythian and Hyperborean nations. In the laſt 
place, this ſcience furniſhes great lights on the theo- 
gony of the Bramins, the Troglodytes, the Indians, 
the Chineſe, and even the Americans; all which 
it concludes with a regular and minute examination 
of the pagan theology, and particularly that of the 
oets. 

IX. All theſe matters being well digeſted in the 

minds of thoſe who would make a regular ftudy of 


pagan theology, they continue their reſearches in- 
to the time, the epoch and place of the real origin 
of 
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of paganiſm and idolatry, and they prove that the 
pagaus began by adoring the heaven) bodies, the 
ſtars and planets. They next examine into the pro- 
greſs of idolatry, what were the temples of the pa- 
gans, their altars, their encloſures, their ſacred 
groves, their aſylums, the idols and ſtatues of their 
deities; in what manner they were repreſented, 
what were their ſacrifices, the victims that were 
offered, what were the ſacred veſſels, the centers 
and other inſtruments that were uted in the facrt- 
fices, libations, and other religious ceiemones z 
concerning the piicſts, prieſteſſes, and other attend- 
ants on the ſervice of each divinity: what were the 


feſtivals that were celebrated among the Greeks and 


Romans, as well as among the Orientals: what 
the days of penitence and ſupplication, the feaſts 
of the gods or leQiſternia, their invecations or in- 
cantatic ns, and exorciſms, the religious ceremonies 
obſerved at laying the foundations of cities, &c. 

X. Diviuation, or the prediction of future events, 
a weakneſs that has at all times poſſeſſed the human 
mind, forms alſo an important article of pagan theo- 
logy. It is therefore in this place, that mythelo- 
gy conſiders the nature of Oracles, and in particu- 
lar, 1. The oracle of DoCona, the moſt arcient of 
Greece. 2. That of Jupiter Hammon or Ammon, 
in Lybia. 3. That of Jupiter Philius. 4. That 
of Apollo, both of Heliopolis. 5. That of Apollo of 
Delphos. 6. That of Trophonius in Bœotia. 7. 
"That of Venus of Aphaca, a country betwen Byblos 
and Heliopolis, fituate on a ſmall lake; and a great 
number of other oracles of Jets note, diſperſed over 


_ Greece and other countries. It alſo examines in 
what manner. theſe oracles gave their anſwers, the 


cereinonies that were obferved in conſulting them, 
the frantic emotions of the prieſteſs Pythia on her 
tripod; and thoſe of other prieſts. It then endea- 
vours to determine if there ever were in fact any 
Sibyls, which, whatever has been ſaid, is ſtill very 


doubtful; it draws, however, from all the ſources 


of antiquity, a kind of hiſtory of theſe Siby!s 4 
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of their prophecies. It next paſſes to the examen 
of ihe nature of auguries, auſpices, hatuſpices, 
preſages, prodigies, and phenomena, of expiations 
and ablutions, of the magic and aſtrology of the an- 
cients, &. Whoever has thoroughly ſtudicd all 
theſe objects, is fully provided with the preliiuinary 
knowledge that is neceſſary to enable him to pro- 
ccd ſteadily and ſecurely through the darkneſs of 
ancient mythology, and he may thereby advance 
mo-e confidently to the examination of the nature 
of the pagan divinities themſelves. 

Xi. The celebrated treatiſe of Cicero de natura 
deorum will here furaih great lights; but modern 
authors who have treated on theſe matters, have 
not been contented with this alone; they have, fo 
to ſay, extracted the effence of all aniiquity, of 
which they have formed ſyſtems; but unluckily 
theſe ſcarce ever agree with each other. As phi- 
loſophers, it is of very little importance for us to 
know what was the nature of theſe gods, ſeeing we 
know that they were merely fabulous: but as hiſto- 
rians and antiquaries, it concerns us to know what 
was the nature that was attributed to them in ge- 
neral, and in particular, what were the origin, ge- 
nealogy, rank, functions, authority and operations, 
that were attributed to each divinity; and it is on 
theſe matters that we have ſtill ſome remacks to 
make. 

XII. The gods of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans were all either Dii majorum pentium, or Dii 
mingrum gentium: that is, of the grit or ſecond 
order. The former were alſo called conſentos, magnt 
conſultores, &c. According to Enaius they were 
twelve in number, and are included in theſe verſes: 


Juno. Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptuous, Vulcanus, Apollo. 


To theſe were added eight others under the title 
of ſelechi, which were Sol, Luna, Tellus, Genius, 
Janus, Saturnus, Liber, and Pluto. The ſecond 
order, or minzrum gentium, Wele called Adſctipti- 

til, 
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tii, Medioximi, Minuſcularii, Putztitii, Indigetes, 
demones, &c. the principal of which were Aſcu— 
lapius, Bacchus, Caſtor, Fauna, Hercules, the 
Lates or Penates, Pollux, Quitinus, Semo Sarcus 
or Dius Fidius, &c, 

XIII. According to the ſecond diviſion, all their 
divinities were claſſed into, 1, Celeſtial gods, 2. 
Terreſtrial pods, 3. See gods, and 4. the infernal 
deities, or /rferi, The celeitial gods were Jupiter, 
Juno, Apollo, Avtora, Cup'd, Cybele, the Gra- 
ces, Hebe, Iris, Luna, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, 
Nemeſis, Saturn, T hemis, Vepus, &c. The ter- 
reſtrial gods were /Eolvs, Aſtræus, Aſttæa. Ceres, 
Diana, the Fauni, Feronia, Flora, Janus, Momus, 
the Muſes, Pales, Pan, Pomona, Priapus, the Sa- 
tvrs, Silenus, Silvanus, the god Terminus, Vel- 
te or Rhea, Berecynthia, Vulcan, Harpocrates, 
Ke. Ihe ſea gods were Neptune, Amphitrite, 
Thetis, Canopus, Glaucus, Foo: the Nereis, 
Nereus, Oceanus, Palemon, Fiton, &c, The 
internal gods were Pluto, Proſefpine, Charon, Mi- 
nos, /Eacus, Rhadamanthus, the Futies, Death, 
Night, the Fates, Plutus, &c. 5 

XIV. The third Giviſion ranged the divinities 
according as they preſided, 1. Over the pregrancy 
of women ¶Prægnantium. ) 2 At parturitions { Par- 
turientium.) 3. At births (Aaſcentium. ] 4. At 
adulteries. 5. At marriages: to which they added, 
6. Di morales, or moral gods, ard 7. Funeral 
gods. The gods of pregnancy were Pilumnus, 
Intercidona, and Deverra: the gods of parturition, 
Juno, Lucina, Diana, Egeria, Proſa, Poſtverta, 
Menagenata, Latona, the gods that were called 
Nixi, or of labor, &c. The gods of birth were 
Janus, Opis, Naſcion, Cunina, Carmenta, Vagi- 
niarus, Levana, Rumia, Potina, Educa, Oſſilago, 
Carnea, Nundina, Statilinus, Fabulinus, Paventia, 
&c. The gods of adultery were Juventus, Ageno- 
ria, Strenua, Stimula, Horta, Quies, Murcia, 
Adeona, Abeona, Voluptas, Orbona, Pellonia, 

Numetia, 
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Numeria, Camoena, Sentia, Angerona, Heres, Mar- 
tea, Laverna, the god Averruncus, Conſus, Catius, 
Volumnvs and Volumna, Honorivs, Aius Locutius, 
Kc. The nuptial gods were Diana, Domiduca, 
Domitius, Hymenzus or Hymen, Jugatinus, Ju- 
piter perfectus, Juno perfeda, Juno cinxia, Juna 
unxia, Lucina, Manturna, Mutinus, Dea Mater 
prema, Suaca, Thalaſſius, Venus, &c. The moral 
gods were called Virtus, Honor, Fides, Spes. Jul- 
titia, Pietas, Miſericordia, Clementia, Pudicitia, 
Veritas, Mens, Concordia, Pax, Salus, Felicitas, 
Libertas, Pecunia, Riſus, Invicia, Contumelia, Im— 
13 Calumni?, Fraus, Diſcordia, Furor, 
ama, Fortuna, with a!l their epithets good or bad, 
Febtis, Pavor end Pallor, Paupertas, Neceſſitas, 
Tempeſtas, Silentium. &c, The funeral gods were 
Pluto, Libitina, Nznia. Death, the Fates, &c. 
XV. Heficd indeed pretends that all theſe gods 
derived their origin from chaos, but we have al- 
ready pointed out mere juſt ſources. It is almoſt 
incredible to what a prodigions number the ſuper- 
ſition and weakneſs of the Greeks and Romans mul- 
tiplied theſe divinities; there have been thirty thou- 
ſand of then envmerated. It will not be expected 
that we ſhould here attempt to deſcribe them, nor 
will it be remarkable if we have forgot to mention 
even fome of the firſt rank. Although vaſt as this 
company of gods is, mythology does not omit to 
trace the hiſtory of the greateſt part of them, as it 
is taught by paganiſm; and they who are deſirous 
of particular information in theſe matters may con- 
ſult wich advantage the theogony of Heſiod, the 
catalogue of Apollodorus, the metamorphoſes of 
Ovid; the fables of Hygina ; Lylii Gregotii Gy- 
raldi Syntagma de Diis Gentilium, the mythology 
of Natalis Comes; the books of Gerard Voſſius de 
Idolatria Gentilium; Johannis Boccatii Genealogia 
Deorum; the Pantheon of Pomey; the hiſtory of 
heaven by abbe Pluche; the hiſtoric explanation of 
fables, by abbé Bannier; and numberleſs other 
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XVI. There were ſlill many other dilinQions, 
of which the pagans made uſe to mark their rank, 
the functions and nature of their ſeveral divinities. 
For example, the goddeſs Veſta, or the mother of 
all the gods, was adored by all people in general. 
Mars, Bellona, Victoria, Fortunata, &c. aſlified all 
parties. The topical gods, on the contrary, were 
adored in particular countries on'v; as Aſtarta in 
Syria, Derceto and Semiramis among the Aſlyrians, 
Iſis and Oſitis by the Egyptians ; Quirinus at Rome, 
&c. The title Semones, which was given to a 
certain claſs of divinities, was doubtleſs derived 
from Semi- homines, that is, demi-men, and ſigni— 
fied the fame as ſemi-dii, or demi-gods. Theſe 
were monarchs and illuſtrious heroes, or thoſe 
great men who were the founders of cities and na- 
tions, that were deified by way of apotheoſis. Py- 
thagoras had taught the Chaldeans the doQtrine of 
tranſmigration, and that aſter their death, thoſe 
who were virtuous, would be elevated to the rank 
of divinities. This doQrine was adopted by all the 
pagan world. The apotheofis, after they had erect- 
ed temples and altars to the new gods, was ccle- 
brated with much ſolemnity. In the laſt ceremony, 
an eagle was fixed on the catafalk, or funeral pile, 
on which was placed the image of the hero, and 
when the pile began to burn, the eagle was let 
looſe, who, mounting into the air with the flames, 
ſeemed to carry the ſoul of the departed hero up 
to heaven. 

XVII. Mythology informs us alſo, who thoſe 
perſons were that antiquity regarded as the chil- 
dren of the gods, ſuch as Theſeus, Hippolytus, 
Paris, &c. what the pagans believed, with regard 
to the nature of their Genii and Demons, of their 
Dryades, Hamadryades, Nymphs, Tritons, Sirens, 
Fawns, Silvans, Centaurs, and other ſubaltern di— 
vinities; and in this manner it explains all the ſyſ- 
tems of the poſitive religion of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They who are Cefirous of extending their 
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knowledge of paganiſm ſtil] further, of knowing the 
dogmas of each particular people, what were their 
gods, and the various manners in which they were 
worſhipped, ſuch as Apis, Iſis, Ofiris, &c. the ado- 
ration of crocodiles and onions, &c, among the 
Egvptians, muſt ſtudy the different theogonies of 
theſe people, and notwithſtanding all the informa- 
tions which ancient and modern authors afford, this 
ſtudy is yet boundleſs, and attended with many 
difficulties and uncertainties. Though it appears 
demonſtrative, that the origin of paganiſm, and of 
idolatry in general, was derived from the Chaldeans, 
from whom the Egyptians drew that doQrine which 
they after tranſmitted to all other nations; and con- 
ſequently that the primordial divinities were the 
ſame, under different denominations, among all the 
idolatrous nations of the earth. 

XVIII. The nature of this work will not permit 
us to deſcend to further particulars. But to give 
our readers an idea of the manner in which mytho- 
logy treats its ſubjects, and of the method that 
ſhould be obſerved in ſtudying fable, or the hiſtory 
of the gods of antiquity, we ſhall here give, by way 
of example, a curlory deſcription of Parnaſſus and 
its inhabitants. 

Parnaſſus was a mountain of Phocis, that had 
two ſummits, one of which was called Tithoreus, 
and the other Hyampeus. Others ſay, that one of 
theſe hills was named Helicon, and the other Cy- 
theron, and that it is an error to imagine, that He- 
licon was a mountain of Bœotia. However that be, 
this double hill was conſecrated to Apollo and the 
inuſes, who there held their uſual refidence. Ac- 
cording to ſable, there had been a remarkable com- 
bat on this hill, between Helicon and Cytheron. 
Whoever flept on Parnaſſus, when he waked, be- 
came a poet. Apollo had there a temple. There 
alſo was the fountain Caſtalia, into which Apollo 
had metamorphoſed a nymph that he loved, and 
had given to its waters the power of making all who 


drank ot them poets, At the foot of Parnaſſus flow- 


ed 
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ed the river Hippocrene, that had the ſame virtue; 
and the ſource of which was opened by a ſtroke of 
the foot of the horſe Pegaſus. This river nouriſhed 
a great number of ſwans, that were regarded as 
ſacred. Pegaſus was a winged horſe, that belonged 
to Apollo, and grazed on the ſummit of Parnaſſus. 
He ſprang from the blood of Meduſa, when Perſeus 
cut off her head, which was placed atuong the 
ſtars. Such was the delicious abode of Apollo, the 
ſon of Jupiter and Latona, who was born, with his 
twin fitter Diana, in the iſland Delos. He killed 
the Cyclops who forged the thunder bolts with 
which Jupiter had overthrown his ſon /Eſculapius ; 
but for that preſumption, he was forced to leave 
heaven, and to become an inhabitant of the earth. 
He guarded the oxen of Admetus; he aided Nep- 
tune to build the walls of Troy; and Alcotheus in 
forming the labyrinth. He killed the dragon or 
ſerpent Python. He invented muſic and phyſic; 
and was honoured as the god of poets and phyſicians, 
He was repreſented as a young man, without a 
beard, his head ſurrounded with rays, and bearing 
in his hand a bow, or a lyre. As the ancients de- 
noted the ſun by the name of Apollo, they ſome- 
times repreſented him allo as ſeated in a chariot, 
drawn by two white horſes, preceded by Aurora 
and the ftar Venus: Phaeton his ſon, being defirovs 
of conducting theſe horſes, was thrown into the tea. 
Apollo was allo called Phœbus, Titan, and Sol. 
He is known to have had amours with Arſinoe, 
Corycia, Melœne, Cyrene, Mantho, Sinope, Cal- 
liope, and others; by whom he had Delphe, Naxe, 
Miletus, Arabe, Garamas, Sirus, Linus, Orpheus, 
and other children, He had pecul:ar honours paid 
him in the Pythian games at Deiphos, and in the 
ſecular games at Rome. 

XIX. The Muſes were the companions of Apollo 
in his rural abode. They were likewife called the 
learned fifters; as alſo the Camœnian, Heliconian, 
Parnaſhan, Aonian, Piciian, Pegaſian, Aganippian, 

| Theſpian, 
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Theſpian, Libethrian and Caſtalian ſiſters. They 
were the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, and 
were regarded as the goddeſſes of ſciences and arts 
in general. There were nine of theſe muſes, to 


whom they attributed, 1. to Clio, hiſtory, 2. to 


Melpomene, tragedy, 3. to Thalia, comedy, 4. to 
Euterpe, flutes and other pneumatic inſtruments of 
muſic, 5. to Terpſichore, the harp and the dance, 
6. to Erato, the lyre and the lute, 7. to Calliope, 
heroic verſe, 8. to Urania, aſtronomy, and 9. to 
Polyhymnia, rhetoric and eloquence. The Graces 
alſo ſometimes quitted Venus to pay their court to 
Apollo. 

XX. Such was the idea they entertained of Par- 
naſſus and its inhabitants. There is no doubt but 
that under theſe fabulous repreſentations, theſe ſen- 
ſible images, were concealed allegoric and moral 
meanings; nor can it be denied but that their me- 
thod of cultivating the arts and ſciences, by this 
manner of expreſling their ideas, was as ingenious 
and pleaſing as it is poſſible to imagine. Every other 
ſubjeQ that paganiſm embraced, it treated with the 
ſame genius and in a manner equally pleaſing ; and 
though that religion was altogether fallacious, yet 
we mult allow that it wasextremely well calculated 
to promote the polite arts, by thoſe refined, noble, 
graceful, brilliant images, by thoſe charming ſubjects 
which it conſtantly preſented, and which it ſtill 
offers to the poet, painter, ſculptor and every other 
artiſt, 

XXI. But this was not a power ſufficiently ſtrong 
to ſecure paganiſm againſt that viciſſitude, that de- 
cline and diſſolution, which finally attends all the 

toductions of this world. This religion, which 
had ſubſiſted near five thouſand years, and almoſt 
ſrom the origin of the human race, gradually de- 
clined in proportion as the lights of Chriſtianity and 
philoſophy illumined the minds of mankind. For 
though the pagan religion, and the fab:es on which 
jr was founded, were pleaſing and tavourable to the 
polite arts, they were not however calculated to 
1 555 ſatisty 
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fatisfy the minds of philoſophers, nor to promote the 
rea! good of mankind, by ſecuring their ten poral 
and eternal happineſs. It is even ſurpriſing, that ſo 
great a genius as the emperor Julian ſhould atte upt 
to revive the embers of paganiſu;, which igtegſib! 
declined, and had received a mortal blow at the 
beginning of the fourth century by the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great. Julian euiployed all the re- 
{yurces of his imagination, of his el:quence, of his 
power, and even of his own fatal exan:vle, (o revive 
it, but in vain. The tatal period o paganihi was 
arrived, and nothing could fave it iro: deftrudt! oh 
The furious Theodofhus, to wham bigottes brief 
and hiſtorians have aſſigned the nave of Gie t, to- 
tally overthrew it toward the cloſe of the tame cceu— 
tury; deſtroyed thoſe temples and altars which yet 
ſubfilted, diſperſed its colleges and extermineted its 
prieſts, From that Giie epoch, nothing of paganiſin 
has remained, except futuc ruins « tiſperſd inthe re- 
mote parts of the earth, and amn per pic wietche 4 
and almoſt unknown; where this leligion, ONCE 10 
flourſning and univerſal, is now degencrated 
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groſs and diſguiltul idolatry. 
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I. CNHronology is the ſcience that tesches rhe 

method of mecjurirg lime and diftingu:, "ing 
its parts, It is more difficult, than may at firſt ap- 
pear, to determine the preciſe ita, and clearly to 
explain the nature of time. That ingenious and 
lubtiſe impoſſor Mabome: has given in his Alcoran 


ſame traces 01 very refined ideas of this ſub 7e6t; - 


tur, leaving thele u. etaphyſical reſearches, we thall 
Content 
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content ourſelves with ſaying, that by time we here 
mean the auration and ſucceſſion of created beings, 
To detetwine a hxed and ſeußble meature of dutati- 
on, it is neceſſety to find ſome motion that is con— 
ſtaͤntly uniform, which may ſerve as a ſcale for that 
wmealure. From the creation of the world, it has 
been obſerved that the courfes of the heavenly bo- 
dies afford the moit univerſal meaſute of motion to 
all the inhabitants of the earth. As it was originally 
imagined that the ſun tu!ned round the earth, his 
annual and diurnal revolutions were fixed on for the 
common wealure of time; and by this meaſure they 
divided the duration of beings into years, months, 
weeks, days, hours, minutes and feconcs. It may 
ſeem range to an aftronomer, or chrenglogiſt, to 
cad, in the firit chapter of Genefis, that God did 
not create the fun, moon and ftars till the fourth 
day, and that there were days and nights beticre 
there was any fun. But who can ay what is there 
precitely meant by the word day? Moſes, who lived 
about three thou and yenrs after the creation, wrote 
the origin and hiſtory of the Jews. In order to 
witich he r<curied to the origin of all things: he be- 
gan with the creation itfſelf: but he wrote to men, 
41:1 tunen who were even lets enlightened than we 
are, e.N.Cially in matters of aſtronomy. He was 
thereto; obliged to make uſe of exprefiions that 
vere to then intelligible. The ſcriptutes were 
moreovef given to mankind to ferve them as guides 
in matters of religion, and not to teach they altro- 
nomy; of Wick were they ignorant, they would re 
obliged to beticye, 107 exampie, that the ſun moves 
rund inecarta, and that it vas Hcpped, though a 
thoufand ines vreater. than the whole terrefirie! 
gebe, bY 18 delite 0 Jaſhur al (3ibeon ; anc that 
te moon balt-d in the voiley of Ajalon, &c. ail 
v/ ich is directly contrary to rhe eternal laws oi na- 
ture, aid therefore, cken inthe Hfict letter, cannot 
be true. But who knows what means Fiovideurce 
wav have empiuyed to produce thele apyearar.cesf 
Without making zurther inquiry into thei uialters, 


let 
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let us acknowledge the goodneſs of the Holy Spirit 
that has vouchſaied to ipeak to mankind in a lan- 
guage adapted to their capacities, in pointing out the 
path that leads toerernal telicity ; where thoſe dark 
clouds which now ſurround the human under ſtand— 
ing ſhall be diſperſed, and it will then perhaps dif- 
cover many of thoſe poſitions to be errors which 
philoſophers and aſtronometrs now repard as axioms, 
or inconteſtable truths. 

II. Since Copernicus has diſcovered that the earth 
moves in its orbit round the ſun, it necefſaiily fol- 
lows, that the meaſure of tive ariics from the mo- 
tion of this our globe. But as chronology is found- 
ed on appatent aſtronomy, cr on that part of it 
which confiders the celeſtial bodies and their moti- 
ons as they appear to our ſenſes, and forms its cal- 
culations in conſequence, all that 2 ſnall here ſay 
of its operations, will therefore relate to that part 
of aſtronomy which is regulated by appearances. 

III. The term chronology, when taken in its full 
extent, has two objects that way ſeem to be in a 
manner two different ſciences, but which have a 
natural connexion. The firſt is the meaſuring of 
time and its different diviſions; now this part of 
chronology is regulated by aſtionomical calculation, 
and Conlequently makes a part of mathematics. 
And it is by this method that we are enabled to 
make complete calencars or almanacs. The ſecond 
part of chronolpy conſis in ftixivg the dates of all 
thoſe events that are related in hiſtory, and of rany- 
ing them in the ſeveral divitieus of time in which 
they occurrev: and by this neans chinnch gy be- 
coues one of the (ſſential parts of hilturv, Inis 
ſecond part of chronglogy diaws its principies from 
the fictt ; but it has need of oth cr opports. as of 
criticiſm, of the teſti. nony of autizots, of anclent 
coins, medais, infcriptions, &c. Of fich epocts in 
biſtory as are incontettable ; on ectip s Ot the ſaga 
and moon, and other allronunm'cu obfeivations. Es. 
We ſhall now wake the an- fs o. ch:ovnvtu;y 
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cording to this natural diviſion, and ſhall confider it 
from theſe different points of view. 

IV. The time that the ſun employs in going com- 
pletely round the earth is called a day. We alſo 
| call that time the ſun remains above the horizon, 
i day; and the time he is under it, night. As the 
th} fun's motion is flower when he is in the apogee than 
u hen in the perigee, it follows that the firſt ſort of 


- 
he WR — — . 
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0 's days, which are alſo called natural days, mult be 
Wl: | ſhorter in ſummer than in winter. The natural day 
wi: is divided into four-and-twenty hours, the hour into 


| ſixty minutes, and the minute into ſixty ſeconds. As 
the point of mid day or noon can be obſerved, by 
means of the meridian, with the greateſt preciſion, 
altronometrs begin the day at that point, and count 
twenty-ſour hours in ſucceſſion; , Which, when thug 
counted, are called aftronomic hours. The com- 
mon people, on the contrary, begin the day at mid- 
night, and count twelve hours to mid-Cay, and from 
thence twelve hours more to midnight; and theſe 
are child European hours. 

1 * V. The ancient Arabs, and ſome other nations, 
be gan their day with the aſtronomers ; but the Egyp- 
tians and Romans at the fame time we do. The Ita- 
1 11x13 and Chineſe (as did alſo the Athenians) begin 


=. their day at ſunſet; and the modern Grecks, by 
«| 4 tie cxample of the Babylonians, begin it at ſunriſe. 
if | "The hours therefore that are counted after the 
6 former nethod are Called Italian, and the latter 
| Eabylonjan hours: and in both methods they count 


twenty-fuur hours in ſucceſſion. The Jews begin 
the Cay allo at ſunſet: anciently they divided each 
day, whether long or ſhort, into twelve hours, and 
the night the fawe. Theſe unequal hours are call- 
ed fudaic or planetary hours: the Judaic hours 
tizeretore are long or ſhort, according to the dura— 


tion of the day. The Chalue:n ſcruple is the x45 
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on part of an hour. The Jews, Arabs, and other ori- 
il} ental nations, make ule of this divinon, and call 
| thele ſctuples Hell in. Eigliteen Chaldeau ſctuples 


| alc 


are equal to one minure, and conſequently 15 mi- 
nutes are equal to 270 ſcruples. 

VI. A week is the ſpace of ſeven days. This di- 
viſion of time took its origin from the creation. It 
was adopted by the patrtaichs and other Jews, and 
has puffed from them to moſt other nations. The 
Perſians, however, do not count by weeks, nor do 
tome of the [ndtin nations. We owe the names of 
the days to the Egyptians and aſtrologers, who have 
given to each day the narie of that planet, which, 
according to them, reigns over the firſt hour of that 
day, beginning with Suturday, They therciure 
range the days as follows: 


h Dies Jaturai, or- Siturdar, 
© Dies Salis, «- = Sunday. 
d)) Dies Lun®, > ” *Aondav. 
ä Dies Martis, „ VToeſday. 
f Dies Mercurii, Wedneſday. 
Dies Fovit. - - Thuricey, 
Q Dies Veneris, = « Friday. 


Chtiſtian aſttonomers and chronnlogils have pre- 
ſerved theſe figns of the Latin nawes in their al- 
manacs; but we begin the week with Sunday (Die, 
Solis the day that Chiillians conſectrate to devotion, 
and tothe memory of the reſurrection of our Savi— 
our; their week therefore enis with Saturday, or 
the Cay of the JewiſhSabbath. Sometimes they alto 
mark the ſeven days of the week inthe calcudur by 
the firit ſeven letters of the alphabet; thus, 


A. Sunday. 

i; Monday. 

C. Iueiday. 
D. Wednelday, 
2. Thurſday. 
F. Fitday: 


(3. Saturday, 


Which is of uſe in calculating the days, as each 


letter or ſign, that is once adopted 16 ſignity any 
i | particular 
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particular day, conſtantly denotes the ſame day 
throughout the year. 

VII. A /olar month 1s the ſpace of time that the 
ſun employs in pailing ant a ſign of the Zodiac. 
The folar months are equal among themſelves, and, 
according to the mean motion, each ſolar month is 
equal to zo days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, and 5 ſe— 
conds. But this kind of month cannot be uſed in 
the common affairs of life, as we can there only 
count by whole days. A lunar month is the ſpace 
of time from one new moon to another, The dura- 
tion of a lunar month being 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes, and 3 ſeconds, cannot, for the fame reaſon, 
be obſerved in common lice. 

VIII. A la: year is the time in which the ſun 
runs through all the twelve ſigus of the Zodizc, 
and is conſequently compoſed ot twelve folar months, 
But there are here two neceſſary oblervations to be 
made. The fift is, that the ſolar year, conliſting 
of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, it cannot 
I kewite be oblerved in com non lite; and great con- 
tuſion would ariſe if the year did not conſtantly be- 
gin on the ſame day. The ſolar year, therefore, is 
reduced to 365 days only, and when the odd hours 

and minutes amount to a Cay, It is added to that 
rear, which then conſiſts of 366 days. The ſecond 
obſervation is, that when 365 is divided by 12, the 
quotient is 3055 ; therefore, as the folar year con- 
ſiſts of twelve months, ſeven of theſe months ſhould 
have 30 days, and hve 31; and when the year con- 
ſiſts ot 366 days. there ſhould be fix months of 30 
days, and fix of 31. But in our chronology a ditfe- 
rent method is obſerved. In the common year, of 
355 days, the months of January, March, May, 
Juiy, Auguſt, OQober and December, have 31 
cays each; thoſe of April, June, Septeinber, and 
November, 30; and the month of February 28 
days: but when. the year conſitls of 366 days, Fe- 
b.uary has 29 days: ſuch a year is called Bifſextile, 
or Leap-year, and the day that is added is called the 
]:te:calary day. It is allo acceftary to ubſerve, that 
| 43 
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as the time above 365 dzys conſiſts of 5 hours 49 
minutes, there will he in a century, beſide the 24 
intercalary days, a ſurplus of 5 hours and 40 
minutes, which, in 400 years, will amount to 22 
hours 40 minutes, or almoſt a day, which muſt 
therefor: be alto intercalated at the end of the 
fourth century. 

IX. The lunar year is compoſed of 12 Iunar 
months, nd confitts of 354 days, 8 hours, 38 mi- 
nutes, ani! 36 leconds: contequently the ditfetence 
between the folar and the lunar vear, amounts to 
10 days, 21 hauts, 24 ſeconds. Chronology there- 
tore demonſtrates, by the aid of aftronomic cal- 
culation, that, in a hundred lunar vears, there muſt 
be intercalated about 53 inonths; vnleſs we would 
have the beginning of the year run through all the 
ieifons, and fail} ſometimes in ſummer, and ſome— 
tines in winter. 

X. The commen Julian year has 365 days, and 
the biſſex ile 366. The fourth year is always bif— 
{cxrile. "The emperor Julius Ceſar, the reformer 
oi the Roman calendar, fixed the foliar year, by the 
advice of his aſtronomer Soflvgencs, at 365 days, 6 
bours, and conſequently at 11 minutes more than 
the truth; and which produced, in a hundred years, 
a difference of 18 hours and 20 minutes. The 
Julian year was n'ed throughout all Chriftlianity till 
the year 1532, When pope Gregory again alteied 
the calendar, 

XI The common Gregorian year conſis, like 
the Julian, of 365 days, and the biſſextile of 365. 
But as in a hundred years there can he only 24 
biſſextiles, at the end of four hundred yas theie 


_ will contequently be a ſurplus ol. 22 hows ; Gregory 


theretore appointed the biſſextile every fourth 'y ear, 
but at the end of the century he directed there 
ſhouid be three common years together, and bas 
fixed the billcxtile only at the end of the fouftn 
century: which makes a difference with the true 
folar year of 1 hour and 20 miautes in 400 yeats, 
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and conſequently a whole day in 7200 years. On 
the other hand, the Gregortan year begins, in 400 

v-nre, always three days iooner than the Julian year, 
1 his difference had increaſed, from the time of the 
council of Nice to the pontificate of Gregory, to 
10, and at the beginning of the preſent century to 
in days. Theſe 11 days have therefore been re- 
ſcinded ſrom the calendar, and this laſt reformation 
is called the New Stile, and has been adopted by all 
the rations of Europe. 

XII. The names of the months, and the num- 
her Gt days they contain, ar? to be found in all al- 
manacs, The Romans reckoned at fitſt only 10 
mon'hs, from whence came the names September, 
Octobes, Novem ver, December. They had alto 
„ peculiat method of counting the days. The fit 

Gay in each 2 they called the Calends, The 
coicnds were follawed in the months of March, May, 
Fa:; Fo ond $ — 4 by fix Nones, and in the other 
mont! is hy our "FEY Theſe Nones were allo 
foifowed by eight Iles, und the rett of the days were 
called the Caleads of the lucceeUing months; as 
appeats by lieie ver ſes: 


Pr ina dies menfis enjnſque eft dia Calende, 

Sex Mains, ones October, Julius & Mars, 

Ountuer at religut; dabit Idus quilibet ofa, 

Ince dies reliquos am nes dic eſſe Calendas. 

All this was counted lackward. We begin the 
year with the firft Hay of january, as did Julius 

at; and which is nearly at the time that the ſun 
2 55 the lign Capricorn. 

XIII. The Es yptian years of Nebuchadnezzar are 
ali of abs days, "and the twelve months each of 30 
days, which making only 360; they added hve 
days to the end ot each year, which they called 
the ſupernumerary days. Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon began to reign in the year of the world 
3257, and, by the agreement of all chronologiſts, 
747 years beture the common æta. The æra and 

year 
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year of Nebuchadnezzar ſhould be clearly deter- 
mined, in order to be made uſe of in drawing lights 
from the aſtronomic obſervations of Ptolemy. The 
year of the Moors was much the ſame with that of 
the Egyptians. 

XIV. The Perſians had anciently the Yezdegerdic 
year, Which agreed in all reſpects with that of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, except that it began on the 16th 
of July, and that of Nebuchadnezzar on the 26th 
of February, of the Julian year. The five days 
that were added they called Muſierata: but, under 
the reign of the fultan Gelal, they changed their 
year, and adopted the {pace of the ſolar year; that 
is, 365 days, 5 hours, 49 min. 15, o“, 48“. 
They ſtill reckoned 30 days to each month, and the 
5 muſteraka at the end of the year: but after in- 
ſerting fix or ſeven times in the fourth year an in— 
tercalary day, they made once, in five years only, a 
biſſextile. They called it the Ge/alian year ; and it 
pioves that the Perfhans have been, for time imme— 
mortal, very expert in aſtronomy; that they knew 
very accuratcly the ſpace of the folar year, and 
how to intercalate the days in the molt proper man- 
ner, in order to make the equinoxes and ſolſtices 
fall alwavs on the ſame days of the year. 

XV. The Syriac year agrees in all things wich 
the Julian, except that the months bear other 
names, and that the bepinning of this year falls in 
tae mon.h of OQober of the Julian year. Ulugh 
Beigh, Albateig:ius, and other oriental authols, 
count by Syiiac years. 

XVI. the Arric year of the Giceks is a lunar 
year, and confiits of 12 months, which have alter- 
nately 29 and 30 days, But to prevent it from be- 
ginnigg at all the ſeaſons oi the ſolar year, the 
Greeks made a biſſextile of 13 wonths, and counted 
the {:xth month twice. Sa that in a revolution of 
19 years, the 3, 5, 8, 11, 14, 10 and 19th, were 
always Biſſextile years. The bepiuniog of this year 
was fixed to the day of the new moon which im- 
mediately preceded the ſummer ſolitice, In the 
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time of Meton and Eudoxus, they placed it on the 
6th of June; and, in the time of "Timocharis and 
Hipparchus, it was fixed on the 27th of July. The 
Greeks were of all people the moſt wretched aſtro- 
namers, and their chronology is conſequently full 
of confuſion. The lunar year of the Macedonians 
agreed with the Attic, and the folar year with the 
Julian. The Macedonians ſometimes divided the 
year, moreover, info four equal parts, on the ſun's 
enirance into the four cardinal points, and they al- 
loted to each quarter 91 days. 

XVII. The Arabic or Mubometan year is a lonat 
year that has 354 davs. But as the Arabs adopted 
the lunar aſttonomic year of 354 days, 8 hours, 48 
minutes, they ſometimes inſerted a day at the end 
of the 1 ſo that in the ſpace of 29 years, the 
3 13. 16. 18. 21, 24, 26, and 29th 
vers were 'Biſſextiles Their months were alter- 
nately of 29 and 30 days; and in the biſſextile years 
the laſt month, Dulheggia, was alſo of 3o days. 
The firlt year of this period began on the 15th July 
of the Julian calendar. 

XVIII. The vear of the modern Fews. is alſo a 
ſunar year of 354 days, and has twelve months that 
conßiſt alternately of 29 and 30 days. They ſome- 
times added to the month Odar, or March, another 
entre month of 30 days, which they called Veodar, 
or more than March. Their intercalary years are, 
in. 19 years, the 3, 6, 8, 11, 17, and 19th. The 
Jewith year begins on the day of that new moon, 
which, accord! ng to the moon's mean motion, is 
neareſt to the autumnal equinox. Sometimes they 
reſcind from the common year, as well as from the 
biſſextile, a day of the month Kittow, or Decem- 
ber; fo that the common year then conſiſts of 353 
days only, and the biſſextile of 39 3. Sometiines 
alfo they add a day to each of theft torts of years, 
and then the former is of 355, and the latter of 385 
days; the reafon of which is, becauſe they N 
not celebtate the new moon of the month Piſchii 
or QQRober, on the 1, 4, ot Sch days of the week, 


or 
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or begin the new year on thoſe days, as that would 
be contrary to the inſtitutions of their anceſtors. 

XIX. The folar year of the Jews is exactly the 
ſame as the Julian, Ir is divided into four equal 
parts, which are called Tekuphas, and are feve- 
rally named Tekupbam Tiſchri, Pebeth. Niſan and 
Tamuz : and are diitinguiſhed by the ſun's entrance 
into the four cardinal points, Aries, Cancer, Libra, 
and Capricorn; and theſe days they celebrate with 
great folemnity. 

XX. The point of time, from whence any num- 
ber of vears is begun to be counted, is called a 
period, era, or epich. The word era comes from 
the Latin @s, becauſe the Romans marked their 
years with a kind of ſmall brafs nails. The diffe- 
rence between the terms era and epoch is, that the 
eras are certain points fixed by ſome people or na— 
tion, and the epochs are points fixed by chronolo- 
giitsand hiſtorians. The idea of an era comprehends 
allo a certain ſucceſſion of years, proceeding from a 
fixed point of time, and the epoch is that point it— 
ſelf. Thus the Chriſtian era began at the epoch of 
the birth ot Teſus Chritt. 

XXI. Chrenological charaders ate thoſe maiks 
by which one point of time is diſlingu'ſhed from 
another; which, by its reſemblance, might other- 


wite be miſtaken for it. Now, as the ecliples ot 


the fun and moon, the ſun's entrance into the four 
carcinal points, the new and full moons, the rela- 
tive poſitions of the plants, and other celeſtial 
phenomena, can be calculated to the greateſt pre- 
ciion, they may be regarde.] as infallible marks of 
tine. Therefore, when we know the year of any 
people, and ind a fact related by an author accord- 
ing to the chronologie date of another people, and 
that author allo makes mention of another event 
that happened at the ſame time among the former 
people, we may find, by the known year of one of 
theſe people, the ur known year of the other. Ac- 
coruing to theſe two methods of calculating, we 
way alio find, by years that are known, how many 
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years have paſſed between them and the time any 
event has happened, the preciſe date of which has 
not been marked by hiſtorians. For example, the 
vear that a prince came to the crown may not be 
mentioned in the annals, but we may find that in a 
certain known year of his reign there was 2 remark- 
able eclipſe of the ſun; from whence we may eaſily 
calculate the preciſe year that he began to reign. 

XXII. Mathematic chronology teaches us, more- 
over, the method of reducing, by means of calcula- 
tion, the different years and periods of different 
prople to one common meaſure; to compare the 
oe viih the other, and thus to find the preciſe 
time in which every event recorded in hiſtory has 
arrived, By thele means we are enabled not only 
to range the facts of various nations, whole hiſtory 
i: known to us, with their dates, ina regular ſeries 
but alſo to reduce all theſe events either to the 
Chriltian era, or that of the creation of the world. 
To facilitate this buſineſs, the celebrated Joſeph 
Scaliger has contrived a es method, which 
we ſhall preſently explain. 

VIII. The cycle of the ſun is a revolution of 
v-ars, at the end of which, the letters that mark 
the Sundays and other fealls return in the ſame order 
in which they were in a former year, This revolu- 
ton is performed in 28 years. The fun has no par- 
ticular relation to this period, and it is only fo called 
becinſe the letter of Sunday is principally ſought 
ater, Chrowlogy furmiſhes rules alſo for finding 
the San ay or Dyuminical letter, and coniequently 
taaſe of the other days of the week. 

XXIV. the cycle of the moon is a revolution of 
10 years; at the end of which, the new and full 
moon fall on the fame day of the Julian year. This 
rethod was invented by Meton the Athenian, who 
het obſerved, that after this term the lunations wee 
the fame. But this lunar cycle will not hold true 
tor longer than 310 years in ſucceſſion. The num 
Ler that ſhows the year when the lunar cycle begins 


XXV. The 
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XXV. The epads are the ſupernumery days and 
hours that the Julian and Gregorian months have 
more than the lunar months. Theſe latter months 
being of 29 days, 12 hours. 44 minutes, 3 ſeconds, 
it follows that a common month of 31 days muſt 
have 1 day, 11 hours, 15 minutes, 57 ſeconds, 
and a month of 30 days will have 11 hours, 15 mi— 
nutes, 57 ſeconds, more than a lunar month. The 
annunl epacts form in like mannet the difference he- 
tweena ſolat or civil year, and a lunar aſtronomic year. 

XXVI. The cycle of indifion, or Roman cycle, 
is a revolution of 15 years. This method of com- 
puting was made ule of by the ancient Romans, and 
it is fill uſed in bulls and apoſtolic teſcripts, as 
well as in inftruments drawn up by German neta- 
ries. It is not certain by whom, or tor what pur- 
poſe, this cycle was firſt invented; but, by compa- 
ring it with the number ot years from the birth of 
Chriſt, its firſt year falls three years before our 
Saviour's birth; though it does not clearly appear 
that the indiction was then in ute. 

XXVII. The Julian periid is a ſpace of time 
that includes 7980 years. Scaliger, who invented 
this period, compoſed it of the ſolar cycle of 28 
years, the lunar cycle of 19 years, and the indicti— 
on of 15 years. For theſe three numbers, mullii— 
plied into each other, produce 7980. If we ſuppoſe, 
therefore, that the world has not yet exilted 6000 
years, this imaginary period goes higher than the 
creation. But as all tne years ſince the creation 
bear diſtin characters in all the three revolutions 
we have mentioned, Scaliger wade good ufe of 
it to compare and reduce, with more facility, 
the years and epochs of diiicrent nations of the 
earth. | 

XXVIII. Modern Chriſtians count the years from 
the birth of Chritt; but the fir Chriiliaus reckon- 
ed from Diocleſian, and which they called the Di- 
ocleſian era, or the year of martyrs. be Moors 
ſtill make uſe of it in calculating their feltivals, and 
call them the years of grace. Wie thall pretently 
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ſpeak more fully of theſe different eras, and eſpeci- 
ally that of modern Chrillians. 

XXIX. In the Chriſ.ian calendar the feaſts or 
feſtivals are divided into moveable and immoveadle. 
The moveable fealts, or thoſe that do not always 
fall on the ſame day of the year, ace Aſh-Wednel- 
day, Goud-Friday, Ecztter-Sunday, Alcenſion-day, 
Whitſunday, Trinity Sunday, &c. The immove- 
able eiſts are New- year's day, the Epiphany, Lady- 
day, St. John Baptiit, Michaelmas, Chriſtmas: day, 
Ke. By virtue of the canons or decteés of the 
Council of Nice, ** The feaſt of Eaſter i; to be for 
ever celebrated on the fit Sunday that follows the 


fir lt fall moon after the wernal equinox, and if that 
full moon fall on a Sunday, Eaſter-day ſhall be kept 


the Sunday following.” Mathematical chronology 
ſhews ditterent methods of calculating, according 
to this decree, which is followed by all Chriſtian na- 
tions, the day of the year on which Eaſter will al- 
ways fall; as well in the Gregorian as Julian ca— 
lendar. 

XXX. Laſtly, this part of chronology teaches the 
method of conſtructing a complete calendar, as 
tollows: 1. To find th- feaſt of Ealter, and the do- 
minical letter. 2. To divide the calendar into 
weeks, and regulate the moveable feaſts by that of 
Faiter; inſerting at the lame time the immoveable 
feaſts, with the names of thole laiats that are ap- 
pointed tor each day. 3. Io exttact, from thole 
tables that are called Ephimetes, the place of 
the ſun and inoon in the zodiac, as well as of 
the other planets; to find the tiſing and ſetting of 
the two tormer, the duration of the twilight, and the 
length of the days and nights; and to intert all theſe 
matters in their proper places. 4. To remaik 
when a planet is viſible to us, and when it is hid by 
the ſon's rays. 5. At the beginning of each month 
to mike obſervations on the feaſons, and to give 
account vt the eclipſes of the fun and moon, and 
of other celeſtial phenomena. 
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XXXI. Thus far we have treated of mathematic 
chronology. We ſhail now in as briet a manner as 
poſſible, make the analyſis of biitoric chronology, 
or of that ſcience which teaches to diltinguith the 
ſeveral events related in hiſtoty according to the 
order of time in which they happened. It is in this 
ſcience that Julius Atticanus, Eulebius of Caſarea, 
George Cyncelie, John of Antioch, Dennis, Petau, 
Cluvier, Calviſius, Uſher, Simon, John Marſham, 
and many other learned men, have excelled, lt 
conſiſts of tour principal parts, that form the foun- 
dations on which all its learned reſearches teſt. 
Theſe are, 

1. Aſtronomic obſervations, and particularly on 
the eclipſes of the fun and moon, combined with 
the calculations of mathematic chronology on 
the different eras and years of different nations. 

2. The teſtimonies of credible authors. 

3. Thoſe epochs in hiſtory which are ſo deter- 
niived and evident that no one has ever conteſted 
them. 

4. Ancient medals, coins, monuments, and in— 
{ciiptions. | 

We ſhall examine theſe four principal parts in the 
order they here ſtand, and conclude with ſome re— 
flecti ons on the uncertainty that ſtill reigns, not- 
withitanding theſe lights in chronological hiſtory. 

XXAII. it is with great reaſon that the eclipſes 
of the lun and moon, and the aſpedts of the other 
planets, have been called public and celeſtial charac- 
ters of the times, as their calculations afford chionoloe 
gers infallible proois of the preciſe epochs on which 
a great number of the moſt fignal events in hiſtor 
have occurred, So that in chronological matters 
we cannot make any great progreis, it we are igno— 
rant of the uſe of aſtronomic tables, and the calcu— 
lation ot ecliptes. The ancients regarded the latter 
as prognoſtics of the tail of empires, of the lots 
of battles, of the death of monarchs, &. And 
it is to this fuperſiicion, to this wretched igno- 
rance, that we happily owe gue vai labour that 
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hiſtorians have taken to record ſo great a number 
of them. The moſt able chronologers have col- 
lected them with fti]l greater labour. Calviſius, 
ſor example, founds his chronology on 144 ecliples 
of the ſun, and 127 of the moon, that he ſays he 
had calculated. The grand conjunction of the two 
ſuperior planets, Saturn and Jupiter, which accord- 
ing to Kepler, occurs once in 800 years in the ſame 
point of the zodiac, and which has happened only 
eight times ſince the creation, (the laſt time in the 
month of December 1603) may allo turniſh chrono- 
logy with inconteſtible proots. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, which has 
been obſerved in our days, and all the other uncom- 
mon poſitions of the planets. But among theſe ce- 
leſtial and natural characters of times, there are 
alſo ſome that are named civil or artificial, and 
which, nevertheleſs, depend on altronomic calcu- 
lation. 

XXXIII. Such are the ſolar and lunar cycles, 
the Roman indiction, the featt of Eaſter, the biſ- 
ſextile year, the jubilees, the ſabbatic years, the 
combats and Olympic games of the Greeks, and 
hegira of the Mahometans, &c. And to theſe may 
be added the periods, eras, epochs, and years of 
different nations, ancient and modern. We ſhall 
only remark on this occaſion, that the period or 
cra of the ſews commences with the creation of the 
world; that of the ancient Romans with the foun- 
dation of the city of Rome; that oi the Greeks 
at the eitablſhinent of the Olympic games; that of 
Nebuckainezzar, with the advancement of the firſt 
king of Babylon to the throne; the Veſdegerdic 
years. with the laſt king of the Perfians of that name; 
the hegira of the T urks with the flight of Mzhomet 
from Mecca to Medina, &c. Ihe year. of the 
birth of Chriſt was the 4713th year of the Julian 
period, according to the common method of rec- 


 koning. Chronology teaches us to calculate the 


picctic year of the Julian period on which all theſe 
epochs happened. 
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XXXIV. The teſtimony of authors is the ſecond 
principal part of hiſtoric chronology. Tho' no man 
whatever has a right to pretend to infallibility, or 
to be regarded as 2 facred oracle, it would, however, 
be making a very unjuſt judgment of mankind, to 
treat them all as dupes or 11;pofors; and it would 
be an injuty offered to public integrity, were we to 
doubt the veracity of authors univerſally elteemed, 
and of facts that are in themſelves right worthy of 
belief, It would be even a kind of infatuation to 
doubt that there have been ſuch cities as Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, Carthage, &c. or that Xerxes reign - 
ed in Peiſia, and Augulitus in Rome; whether Han- 
nibal ever was in Jraly; or that the empetor Con- 
ſtantine built Couftantinople, &c. The unanimous 
teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable hiſterians will not 
admit any doubt of theſe matters. Wehen an hiſto 
rian is allowed to be completely able to judge of an 
event, and to have no intent of deceiving by his re- 
lation, his tellimony is irrecuſable. But to avoid 
the danger of adopting error for truth, aud to be 
ſatished ef a fat that appears doubtful in hiltory, 
we may make uſe of the four following fules, as they 
are founded in reaſon. 

. We ought to pay a particular regard to the 
10 006 15 ot thoſe who wiote at the ſame time the 
events happened, and that have not been contradict- 
ed by any contemporary author of known authority, 
Who can doubt, tor example, of the truth of the 
facts related by adiniral Anſon, in the hiſtory of his 
voyage round the world? The admiral ſaw all the 
facts there mentioned with his own eyes, and pub- 


lithed his book when two hundred companions of 
his voyage were fill living in London, and could. 


have contradicted him imo, ediately, it he had given 
any falfe or exaggerated relations. 

2. After the contemporary authors, we ſhould 
give more credit to thoſe who lived near the time 
the events happened, than thoſe who lived at a dif- 


tance. 
3. Thoſe 
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3 Thoſe doubttul hiſtories, which are related by 
authors that are but little known, can have no 
weight if they ate at variance with realon, or eſta— 
bliſhed tradition, 

4. We muſt diſtruſt the truth of a hiſtory that is 
related by modern authors, when they do not agree 
a Nong themſelves in ſeveral circuinllances, nor with 
ancient hiſtorians, who are to be regarded as original 
ces. We thould eſpecially doubt the truth of 
thoſe brilliant portraits, that are drawn at pleaſure 
by tuch as never knew the perſons they are intended 
for, and even made ſeveral centuries after their de- 
ceaſe. 

XXXV. The moſt pure and moſt fruitful ſource 
of ancient hiſtory is doubtleſs to be found in the 
Holy Bible. Let us here for a moment ceaſe to re- 
gard It as divine, and let us preſume to conhdet 
it as a common hiſtory, Now, when we regard 
the writers of the books of the Old Teſtament, 
and conſider them ſometimes as authors, ſometimes 
as ocular witneſſes, and ſometimes as reſpectable hil- 
torians; whether we reflect on the ſimplicity of the 
narration, and the air of truth that is theie conſtant- 
ly viſible; or, when we conſider the care that the 
people, the governments, and the learned men of 
all ages have taken to preſcrve the true text of the 
Bible; or that we have regard to the happy confor- 
mitv of the chronology of the holy ſcriptures with 
that of prophane hillary ; or if we obſerve tbe ad- 
mirable harmony that is between theſe books and 
the moſt reſpectable hiſtorians, as Joſephus and 
others; and laſtly, when we conſider that the books 
of the holy ſcripture furniſh us alone with an accurate 
hiſtory of the world from the creation, through the 
line of patriarchs, judges, kings and princes of the 
lichrews; and that we may, by its aid, form an al- 
mo entite ſeties of events down to the birth of 


_ Chriſt, or the tine of Auguſtus, which compre» 
hends a ſpace of about 4000 years, ſome ſmall inter- 


ruptions excepicd, and which ate eaſily ſupplied by 
protane hiilory: when, we lay, all thele tefle ions 
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are juſtly made, we muſt conſtantly allow that the 
ſcriptures form a book which merits the firſt rank 
among all the ſources of ancient hiſtory, It has 
been objeRed, that this book contains contradiQions ; 
but the moſt able interpieters have reconciled theſe 
ſeeming contradictions. It has been faid, that the 
chronology of the Hebrew text and the Vulgate do 
not agree with the chronology of the verſion of the 
Septuagint ; but the ſyundett critics have ſhown that 
they may be mace to agree. It has been obſerved, 
moreover, that the fcriptures abound with miracles 
and prodigies ; but they are miracles that have really 
happened: and what anc ent hiltory is there that is 
not filled with miracles and other marvellous events? 
And do we for that teject their authority? Cannot 
the tiue God be ſuppoſed to have performed thoſe 
miracles which pagan hiftorians hare attibuted to 
their falſe divinities? Muſt we pay no regard to the 
v.ritings of Livy, becaule his hittory contaias many 
labulous relations ? 

XXXVI. The epochs form the third principal part 
of chronology. "TI hele ate thoſe fixed points in hiſ- 
tory that have never been conteſted, and of which 
there Can, in fact,. be no doubt. Chronologers fix 
on the events that are to ſerve as epochs, in a man- 
nei quite arbitrary; but this is of little con!equence, 
provided the dates of thele epochs agree. and that 
there is no contradition in the facts themſelves. 
When we come to treat expreſsly on hiſtory, we ſhall 
mention, in our ptogreſs, all the principal epochs, 
lu oriter tightly to underfland and to range each 
epuch in its proper place, it is neceffary to remember 
the fignihc tion of the following terms, beſide thoſe 
ve have alfeady expluiicd in the Couile of this 
chapter. : 

An age or century is the courſe of a hundred years, 
or ſolar revolutions. 

Luſlre is the {pace of five years. 
frequent uſe of this terin, 

Olympiad is a ſpace of four years, which the 
Gieeks counted from the celebration of one of the 

Oly pic 


The poets make 
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Olympic games to another. The firſt Olympiad be- 
gan in the year of the world 3228, and conſequently 
776 years vefore the common era, 

Beech: To what we have juſt ſaid on this term, 
it is proper to remark here, that chronologers dif-* 
tinzuiſh three forts of epochs: the firſt they call ſa— 
cred ; the ſecond, eccleſiaſtical ; and the third, civil 
or political. 

Fra Beſide what we have ſaid in the twentieth 
ſection, we mult here obſerve, that the word proba- 
bly took its riſe tom the ignorance of copyills, who, 
finding in ancient manuſcripts the letters A. E R A 
Anuus Erat Regni Auguſii, made of them the ſiimple 
word era, or, as the Latins write it, ra. 

The Seleuctan era, from whence the Macedonians 
began to count, is alſo denoted by the Grecian years, 
of which the Jews principally made uſe after they 
were ſubdued by the Macedonians. It began with 
the great Seleucus, ſurnamed Nicator, in the year 
of the world 3692, and 312 years before the vulgar 
ela. 

The Spaniſh era began with the year of the world 
3966, and 38 years before the common era. This 
era is very famous in the councils, and in the ancient 
monuments, of Spain. 

Anachroniſm is an error in the calculating or ſix- 
ing of time. So Virgil committed an anachronifin in 
making ZEneas and Dido live at the ſame time, when 
tliere were zoo years diſtance between them, 

| Sypnchroniſm is, as we have already aid, the con- 

curtence ot different events at the ſame time, A 
general ſynchroniſm is a deſcription of all that hap- 
pened in the various parts of the world at the lame 
period. | 

XXXVII. Medals, monuments, and inſcriptions, 
form the fourth and laſt principal part of chronology. 
It is ſcarce more than 150 years ſince cloſe applica- 
tion has been made to the ſtudy of theſe, and we 
owe to the celebrated Spanheim the greateſt obliga- 
tions, for the progreſs that is made in this method 
his excellent work, De praftantia et uſu numiſmatum 
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antiquarum, has ſhown the great advantages of it ; 
and it 15 evident that thele monuments are the moſt 
authentic witneſſes that can be produced. It is by 
the aid of medals that M. Vaillant has compoſed his 


judicious hiſtoty of the kiags of Syria, from the time 


of Alexander the Great to that of Pompey : they 
have been, moreover, of the greateſt ſervice in elu— 
cidating all ancient hiſtory, eſpecially that of the 
Romans; and even ſometimes that of the middle 
age. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully of 
their uſe in the chapter where we expreſsly treat of 
medals and antiquities. What we here ſay of me- 
dals, is to be under ſtood equally, in its full force, of 
ancient inſcriptions, and of all other authentic mo— 
numents that have come down to us: as the famous 
Arundel marbles, which an Engliſh nobleman of that 
name purchaſed from the Turks in the Levant, by 
William Petre, whom he fent thither for that pur- 
poſe. Thele marbles, which were ranged at Lon- 
don 1n the rooms and garden of the ear] of Arundel, 
on the border of the Thames, were found in the 
iſland of Paros, and contain a chronicle, wherein the 
principal epochs of the hiſtory of the Athenians are 
exactly and Ciſtiatly marked, from the firſt year of 
the Cecrops, which began 1582 years before the 
Chriſtian era. John Selden compoled a book in 
1629. the title of which is Marmor Arundellia na, 
wherein he explains theſe valuable antiquities, 
Who gan ſay what happv diſcoveries of monuments, 
Fortune, propitious to letters, may have reterved 
for us in the ruins of Herculanzum : and which may 
leive as well to clucidate as to eſtabliſh ancient hit- 
tory ? | 

XXXVIII. Every reader, endowed with a juſt 
diſcerninent, will readily allow that theſe four parts 
o chronology afford clear lights, and are excellent 
guides to conduct us through the thick daikne!s of 
antiquity. That impartiality, however, which di- 
retts us to give a ffithful relation of that which is 
true ani falie, of the certainty and uncertainty of 


all the Icicuccs, obliges us here freely to contels, 


that 
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that theſe guides are not infallible, nor the proofs 
that they atford mathematical! demonſtrations In 
act. with regard to hiſtory in general, and ancient 
hiſtory in particular, ſomething mult be always left 
to conjectute and hiſtoric faith. It would be an of- 
fence againſt common probity, were we to ſuffer 
ourſelves to paſs over in filence thoſe objections 
which authors of the greateſt reputation have made 
againſt the certainty of chronology. We ſhall extract 
them from their own works; and we hope that 
there is no magiſtrate, theologian, or public pro- 
feſſor in Europe, who would be mean enough to ac- 
cuſe us of a crime, for not unworthily diſguiſing the 
truth. 

XXXIX. 1. The prodigious difference there is 
between the ſeptuagint Bible and the vulgate, in 
point of chronology, occaſions an embarraſſment, 
which is the more difficult to avoid, as we cannot 
poſitively ſay cn which fide the error lies. The 
Greek Bible counts, for example, from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Abraham, 1500 yeais 
more than the Hehrew and Latin Bibles, &c. 2. 
How difficult is it to aſcertain the years of the judges 
of the Jewifh nation, in the Bible? What darkneſs 
is ſpread over the ſucceſſion of the kings of Judah 
and Iſrael? The calculation of time is there {o 
Inaccurate, that the fcriprture never marks if they 
are current or complete years. For we cannot ſup- 
poſe that a patilarch, judge, or king, lived exaCtiy 
60, 90, 100, or 969 years; without any odd months 
or days. 3 The diiferent names that the Aſſytians, 
Egyptiaps, Perſians, and Greeks, have giren to the 
ſaine prince, have conuibuted not a little ro eaibar- 
raſs all ancient chronviwogy. tee or four princes 
have borne the name of Alluerus, though they had 
alſo other naines. If we did not know that Nas 
bucodonoſor, Nabucodiofor, and Nabucblaſſar, 
were the fame nie, or the name of the fame man, 
we foul icarcely believe it. Sargon is Scuba— 
chefib; Ozias is Azaii.s; Sedecias is Mathania: ; 
Joachas is allo called Scilum ; Alataddon, which 1s 
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pronounced indifterently Efarhaddon and Afﬀarhad- 
don, is called Alenaphar by the Cuthæans; and by 
an oddity of which we do not know the origin, Sar- 
danapalus is called by the Greeks Tenos Concoleros. 
4 There remain to us but few monuinents of the 
hiſt monarchs of the world. Numberleſs books 
have been loſt, and thoſe which have come down to 
us are mutilated or altered by tranſcribers, The 
Greeks began to write very late. Herodotus, th: ir 
firſt hiſtorian, was ofa crequlous diſpoſition, and be- 
lieved all the fables that were related by the Egyp— 
tian prieſts. The Greeks were in general vain, par- 
tial, and held no nation in eſteem but their own. 
The Romans were ſtill more infatuated with noti- 
ons of their own merit and grandeur : their hiſtori— 
ans were altogether as unjuſt as was their ſenate, 
toward other nations that were frequently far more 
reſpectable. And, with regard to the Jews in par- 
ticular, it ſeems, whatever Joſephus may ſay, that 
their nation, who poſſeſſed only that ſmall countr 
called Paleſtine, never made a ſufficient fgure in 
the world to attract the regard of the hiſtorians of 
other civilized people. 5. The eras, the years, the 
periods and epochs were not the fame in cach nati- 
on; and they, moreover, began at different ſeaſons 
of the year. All this has thrown fo much obſcurity 
over chronology, that it appears to be beyond all 
human Capacity totally to diſperſe it. 

XI.. Chrillianity itſelf had ſubſiſted near 1299 
years, before they knew preciſely how many years 
had paſſed fince the birth of our Saviour, hey 
ſaw clearly that the vulgar era was Jefeire, but it 
was a long time before they could comprenend that 
it required four whole years to make up the true pe— 
rod. Abbé D is the Lit le, who, in the year 
$32, was the u among the Cariitians to torm the 
era of that rand epach, and to count the years 
from that tine, in order to make their chronoiogy 
altogether Ch ifljan, erred in his calcul.tion, and 
led ali Eutope info his error. They count 132 con- 
Liary Vplatuns ot Ulicliut authors Conceining the 
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ear in which the Meſſiah appeared on the earth, 
M. Vallemont names 64 of them, and all celebrated 
writers. Among all theſe authors, however, there 
is none that reckon more than 7000, nor leſs than 
700 years. But even this difference is enormous. 
Ihe molt moderate fix the birth of Chriſt in the 
4000th year of the world. Ihe reaſons, however, 
on which they found their opinion, appear to be 
ſufficiently arbitrary. 

XLI. Be theſe matters, however, as they may, 
the wiſdom of Providence has fo diſpoſed all things, 
that there remain ſufficient lights to enable us nearly 
to connect the ſeries of events: for in the firſt 3000 
years of the world, where profane hiſtory is det ec- 
tive, we have the chronology of the Bible to dire 
us; and after that period, where we find more ob— 
ſcurity in the chronology of the holy ſcriptures, we 
have, on the other hand, greater lights from pro- 
fane authors. It is at this period that begins tze 
time which Varro calls 4iftgric: as, ſince the time 
of the Olympiads, the truth of fuck events as have 
happened ſhines clear in hiltory. Chronology, there- 
fore, diaws its principal lights from hittory ; and, 
in return, ſerves it as a guide: as we {hall ice in the 
following chapters, 
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On HISTORY IN GENERAL, 
e 


r 


E are now come to one of the moſt pleaſing 
proſpects in the vaſt empire of the ſciences ; 
to one of the moſt important objects of univerſal 


erudition; to a ſtudy worthy to engage the atten- 
tion of the firſt of mankind. 


Hiſtory is now the 
ſubject of our refl:Qions. All who have hitherto 


treated on this int-creſting part of literature, and 
have attempted to point out the moſt proper method 
of attaining it, have conſtantly repeated what Cicero 
and their other predeceſſors, ancient and modern, 


have faid in praile of hiſtory. We do not think it 


neceſſary here to enumerate thoſe encomiums, but 
ſhall endeavour to add to their ſagacious refleCtions 
ſome further remarks on the utility of this aduirable 
ſcience. | 

I. Ignorance was ever diſgraceful to humanity ; 
and jt is more eſpecially ſo in an age which offers 
ſo many ſources of inſtruction, that it cannot pro- 
ceed but from negligence or idleneſs. Even among 
the leaſt civilized people, hiſtory has been at «ll 
times held in eſteem. Before the uſe of letters 
were known to mankind, they tranſmitted to their 
poſterity the actions of their anceſtors, their heroes, 
and the founders of their nations, by hymns or ſongs, 
in which poetry, ignorant as it then was, conſtantly 
mixed fable with truth. It is for this reaſon, dovbt- 
leſs, that the moſt ancient people, and even the 
Greeks, confounded theſe two terms, calling hil- 
tory ſometimes fable, and fable, hittory, 
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word hi/tory is derived from the Greek verb e 
which ſignifies to contemplate or conſider. Under 
this collective term, therefore, they comprehended 
not only the knowledge of things paſt, but alſo my- 
thology, Eſopean and Mileſian fables, romances, 
tragedy, comedy, pantomimes, &c. But words like 
theſe, which are too univerſal, conſtantly diſcover 
the indigence of a language; for, by comprehending 
too many objects, they ſerve only to create confu- 
ſion in our ideas, as well as in the ſciences. It is 
for this reaſon that the moſt ſagacious of modern 
literati endeavour to diſpel the chaos of erudition, 
and to give to each word, each term of art, a fixed 
and determinate ſignification, and not to compre- 
hend, under the denomination of a ſcience, any ob- 
jects that do not abſolutely and neceſſarily relate 
thereto. 

III. According to reaſon, therefore, as well as 
the practice of modern writers, hi/lory ts a true rela- 
tion of real fuds and events that hade occurred in the 
world. If mere curioſity did not excite in the mind 
of man a rational defire of knowing what has paſſed 
on the earth, that is remarkable and intereſting, from 
the creation to our own time; and it the knowledge 
of all theſe matters did not improve the underſtand- 
ing of thoſe who are deitined to live among the in- 
telligent part of mankind, and did not render their 
converſation more pleaſing, more ſtriking and in- 
ſtructive, yet would they find, in the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory, numberleſs other advantages, that are ſtill 
more important, and that prove its excellence. Hil- 
tory, being the faithful depoſitory of all the actions, 
good and bad, of the whole race of mankind, who 
have lived in all ages, and have performed any dil- 
tinguiſhed part on the theatre of the world, forms 
the moſt powerful incentive to virtue, and preſerva- 
tive from vice. The moſt ſucceſsful uſurper, the 
moſt abſolute and cruel tyrant, would not have his 
memory appear loaded with infamy in the eyes of po- 
ſierity. To cover the iniquity of his enterpriſes, he 
accompanies them with manileſtoes, and other me- 
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moirs of juſtification. But hiſtory here tells him, 
that his efforts are vain, that the time will come 
when his iniquity will be unvailed, and the ſecret 
folds of his heart laid open; when neither the arts 
of his worthleſs miniſters, nor the eulogies of venal 
pens, will be able to defend him: that poſterity will 
be hisjudge ; and that the only method of obtaining 
a favourable ſentence, is, by perſorming worthy ac- 
tions: that true glory is never to be found but in 
real merit: that hiſtory flatters not: that it treats 
the wicked even with an inexorable ſeverity; and 
that it pays no reſpect to ſceptres or diadems. 

IV. Hiſtory likewiſe forms, ſo to ſay, a courſe 
of experimental morality and politics, where the 
cauſes and effects of human actions are expoſed to our 
ſight. It is a ſcene where the characters and precepts 
of Theophraſtus, la Bruyere, and Shafteſbury, are 
put in action. Here all takes a body, a mind, a ſoul. 
Experience, which coſts mankind fo much time, and 
ſo many errors, is here acquired at once, or, at leaſt, 
by a ſingle ſtudy. Princes eſpecially, and they whoin 
Providence has called to the government of a peo- 
ple, or to the dictating of laws, ſhould never be ig- 
norant of this ſcience: for, though they ought not 
to draw their maxims of government, or their laws, 
from hiſtory itſelf, ſeeing that would render them 
pitiful imitators, by chance, of the wiſdom, but 
much more frequently of the folly and depravity of 
paſt ages, hiſtory, nevertheleſs, will warn them of 


numberleſs rocks that are but juſt covered by the 


vaſt ocean of politics, and againſt which they would 
be in continual danger of ruſhing, if they were not 
directed by this ſkilful chart. 

V. We have three objects to explain in this chap- 
ter; which are, 

1. The manner of writing hiſtory: 

2. The manner of ſtudying it : 

3. The different diviſions, or ſpecies of hiſtotv. 
With regard to the manner of writing hiſtory, the 
firſt fault that we find 1 all hiſtorical writings, an- 
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cient and modern, and which appears to us of no 
ſmall magnitude, is, that they conſiſt of a mere de- 
ſcription of thoſe wars that have deſolated the earth 
from the origin of the human race. It ſhould ſeem as 
if mankind found nothing great in nature, nothing 
worthy their attention, but that which ought to 
cover them with ſhame and conſuſion: that which 
ariſes from their depravity, mad deſire of victory, 
of deſtroying each other; a barbarous cuſtom of 
maintaining their pretenſions by the force of arms; 
of imagining that ſuperior force gives right; and the 
folly of placing a vain honour, a falſe glory, in their 
brutal quarrels and conibats. Follies are frequently 
contagious: that of heroes has infected their hiſto- 
rians: blood muſt be conſtantly ſpilt: if they were 
to place only one man upon the earth, they would 
make him fight, either againſt the gods or devils, 
or with ſerpents and montters, or elſe with his own 
ſhadow, rather than paint him peaceful and amiable, 
If they ſhould ſuppoſe two men to exiſt, it would 
be merely with a defign that they might deſtroy 
each other, or at leaſt that one of them might mur- 
der his companion. When they made Cadmus ſow 
the earth with teeth, from whence men ſprung up, 
it was neceſſary that theſe firſt of human race ſhould 
immedia-ely attack and butcher each other. 
Barbarians! to whom no object appears great but 
that of war! The nurture of the human race, their 
eſtabliſhments, their migrations, the founding of ci- 
ties and colonies, the progreſs of the human mind 
in the arts and ſciences, grand inventions and diſco— 
veries, as that of navigation and a new world, and 
a thouſand like objects; Are not theſe worthy of 
regard? A king came to the crown on ſuch a day, 
in ſuch a year: without the leaſt reaſon he attacked 
ſuch a people, and after that ſo many others; or he 
was himſelf attacked; and ſuch were the conſequen— 
ces of his wars, he overthrew ſo many cities, he 
took ſo many priſoners, and left ſo many dead upon 
the field; and at laſt this mighty monarch himſelf is 
killed, or he dies with remorſe in his bed. You 
have 
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have here, in a few words, the ſubſtance of hiſtory 
in general; ſome little ornaments of moral and poli- 
tical reflections apart, 

VI. The fecond fault of hiſtorians is, the bad pro- 
portions they obſerve in the arrangement of their 
works. Each hittory, whether univerſal or particu- 
lar, reſembles a peacock, who, to a very ſmall head, 
and a body indifferently large, has joined an enor- 
mous tail, which continually extends as it approaches 
the extremity, The beſt writers of hittory are 
fauſty in this reſpet. Every one can repeat thoſe 
exceilent lines with which Tacitus begins his annals ; 
and when they ſhall remark the conc:ſion he there 
obſerves, and compare it with the prodigious num— 
ber of animadvertions that are ſpread over his hil- 
tory, and the prolixity with which he concludes, 
they will be convinced that our obſervaticn is juſt. 
It is to be wiſhed, therefore, that the writers of 
hiſtory would acquire the art of extending their in- 
troductions, and of contracting their concluſions, 
that there might be more unitormity in the parts, 
more regularity and harinony in the whole. Cu- 
rious and learned refearches, plezfing and uſeſul re- 
fictions, are very naturzl amplifications. And wh 
are not facts that occur in the beginning of a hiſtory 
as worthy of our attention as thole of latter times? 
We know there are many who are of a contrary opi- 
nion, but we think they deceive themſelves. All 
the details of recent events ſerve only to promote 
chicanery and the quarrels of fovereigns: their mini- 
ſters make uſe of them to produce arguments in de- 
fence of their ptetenſions. But, ſhould hiſtory be 
debaſed to ſuch purpoſes as theſe? Are there not 
memoirs, periodical productions, and archives, fſut- 
ficient to kindle theſe diſputes, to furniſh deductions, 
and to ſupport thele literary wars ? 

VII. All modern capital hiltories have likewiſe 
the fault of being highly prolix. What liſe is ſuf- 
ficiently long, what eyes are good enough, and 
what memory is ſtrong enough, to read and retain 
theſe works? Thoſe of de Thou, Marianna, Rapin 
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Thoyras, Barre, Daniel, and the reſt of this claſs? 
By naming a few hiſtorians only, it is ealy to enu- 
metate ſeveral hundred folio and quarto volumes: 
and if we reflect that M. le Long, in his Hiſtorical 
Bibliotheque, has produced the names of more than 
twenty thouſand authors who have wrote the hiſtory 
ot France only; and that the late count de Bunau 
collefled above thirty thouſand German hiſtorians, 
whom they call Scriprores rerum Germanicarum, we 
muy Eaſily conceive how enormous a chaos all this 
mutt form, and What indefatigable labour it would 
require to wade through this vaſt, barren deſatt of 
ctudition. la proportion as the world increaſes in 
years, this hiſtoric body increaſes in bulk, and muſt 
at lait fink by its own weight. All that can be done 
in this caſe is, to regard theſe voluminous works 
as hiſtoric diQtionaries, that are not to be read, but 
conſulted occaſionaily, 

VIII. Independent of theſe faults, which the 
hiſtorian ought to avoid, there are alſo ſome precau- 
tions ta be obſerved, in order to which it will be 
pioper here to lay down certain precepts. 1. No 
one ſhould attempt to write a hiſtory without a per- 
fect knowledge of all its parts. By conſtantly run- 
ning, a man may excel in the race, but he will ne- 
ver excel as a hiflorian, merely by writing. It is 
true, that in the courle of the work he way fre- 
quently make curious and uſeful diſcoveries, but the 
ground of the ſubject on which he is to treat ought 
to be familiar to him ; he ſhould theretore well con- 
ſider his ſtrength before he attempts the enterpriſe. 
2. When a choice is judiciouſly made, he ſhould 
examine the ſources (fontes) trom which the facts 
are to be drawn, Original memoirs, manuſcripts. ar- 
chives, and other ſcarce papers, are of an ineſtima- 
ble value to an hiſtorian, by enabling him to prefent 
the public with ſubjects that are new and intereſting. | 
But, if he be not provided with theſe, he ought at 
leaſt to conſult the hiltorical bibliotheques, in order 

to 
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to inform himſelf of thoſe authors who have wrote 
on that part of hiſtoty; to procure their writings z 
to make a care ul examination of them, and tv ex- 
tract all that can be of uſe to his ſubject. A judg- 
ment inore than common is here neceſſaty, in order 
to diſtinguiſh the falſe, the fabulous, exaggeration 
and prejudice, from truth and impartiality ; and to 
determine the degree of credibility that is to be al- 
ſigned to each author. The chapter, in which we 
ſhall treat of the knowledge of avthors, will con- 
tain lome further initructions on this ſubject. 

IX. When the hiſtorian is provided with theſe 
materials, he ſhould, 3'ily, begin his work by 
exttacting thoſe articles that are to compoſe his hiſ- 
tory, And here it is indiſpealably neceſſary to make 
a judicious choice, and to range them in a clear 
order, Nothing that is intereſting ſhould be omitted, 
and nothing which can be omitted ſhould hold the 
place of that which is interefting. An hiftorian 
ſhould faithfully relate all that is commonly laid of 
an event, and of its circumſtances, without being 
obliged to be anſwerable for the ſtrict truth of what 
they may ſometimes contain that is marvellous or 
incredible. He that would write the hiſtory of 
Rome, and ſhould pals in filence the tradition of 
Romulus and Remus being ſuckled by a wolf, would 
commit an engregious fault. No reaſonable man 
can believe that Hatton, archbiſhop of Mayence, 
was devoured by rats, and yet it would be unpardo- 
nable to make no mention of ſuch report, When 
writing the hiſtory of that archbiſhoprick. An able 
writer will endeavour, in the firſt place, to recon- 
cile theſe ſorts of popular traditions with the truth, 
and which if he cannot effect, there is a certain 
manner of relating ſuch ftories, by which the reader 
will immediately perceive that the hiltorian gave 
them no credit. The following words of a cele- 
brated author, contain alſo an important obſervati— 
on: There are a thouſand incidents that are in- 
«« tereſting to a cotemporary, but which ate loſt 
* to the eyes of polterity ; and which, diſappear- 
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* ing, leave thoſe great events only viſible, that 
«© have cerermined the fate of empires. Every thing 
© that is done, does not deſerve to be written.” 
Fr the reft, he will produce a mere chaos only, 
pzin'vl and dt; guſtfol to the rcaJer, who, after hav- 
ing made choice of the matters he would relate, 
does not reduce them to a regular chronology, by 
making a rough draft of the hiſtory he propoſes to 
wlite, by carefully obſetving the ſeveral epochs, 
by never lofing fight of the ſynchronifins, and by 
taking fpecial caution to avoid all anachronifms, 
which are the moſt unpardonable faults in hilory. 

X. 4 Particular anecdotes are of the higheſt uſe 
in ornamenting a hiitory, but we ſhould take care 
not to be too laviſh in thete ornaments, for, by that 
means, they become infipid, The hiftorian ſhould 
there!ore be moderate in the uſzot theſe, and have 
conſtantly before his eyes the gravity and majeſly of 
hiftory. 5. We have fo often faid that an hiſtot ian 
ſhould be impartial, that he ſhon!d have neither 
country, nor particular religion, and the obſervation 
is itlelf fo manifeit, that it may ſeem almoft ſuper- 
flugus in this place. An exceſſive predilection, not- 
withſtanding, is a fault with which the generality of 
French hiſtorians may be Jultly reproached. They 
ſee nothing great, but what is to be found Among 
theinſelves. They are ſo much poſſeſſed with this 
picjudice, that, in an univerſal hiſtory, they fix. the 
periods by the annals of their own monarchy, and 
make, for example, an epoch of the time that Lewis 
XIV. after the death of his prime minitter, reſolved 
to govern by himſelf, We ſhould be glad to know 


of what importance this was to the reſt of the world. 


It appears to us to be a mean and ridiculous piece of 
flatter y. 

XI. The ſtyle is ſo important an object in writing a 
hiſtory, that we cannot ſufficiently recommend an 
attention to it. How excellent ſoever are the mat- 
ters that a book contains, is of little importance, if, 
for want of perſpicuity and elegance in the writing, 
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we cannot be induced to read it. If, in the choice 
of a ſtyle, we were obliged to make uſe of that which 
is very conciſe or very diffuſed, we ſhould incline to 
the former. I he point of perfection is, however, 
in a juſt medium. Style is a gift which every writer 
receives om nature. We know of no two that are 
preciſely the lame. If we may be permitted to pro- 
pole the beſt French models of ſtyle, we think they 
may he found in the Hiſtory of Charles XII. and in 
the Age of Lewis XIV. by M Voltaire; in the Re- 
volutions of the abbe Vertot in the Hiſtoric Pieces 
of the abbe St. Real, in the Univerſal Hiſtory of 
M. Hardion, and in ſome other modern hiſtorians. 
The ſtyle that M. Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, has 
employed in his Diſcourſe on Univerſai Hiſtory, is 
inimitable, and might ſerve as a capital model, it 
that prelate had not endeavoured after too much 
eloquence, and if he did not fowetimes do violence 
to the truth, in order to be always iavourable to 
religion; of which he appears to be the panegyriſt. 
XII. Facts and events make the bey of a hiſ- 
tory; the inſtructions they afford make the foul of 
it. A hiſtory mult reſemble a journal or gazette, it 
the author does not introduce thoſe efficacious re- 
flections, which ſometimes diſcover the ſecret cauſes 
of human actions, and ſometimes point out their 
conſequences. And here a bold and lively genius 
is nece{lary ; one that can break through thole ob- 
ſtacles which ſtop the vulgar mind, and that can 
produce thoughts where truth and novelty are unit— 
ed: li is hete that an uncommon diſcernment is 


requiſite; a marvellous ſagacity that can pen=-trate 


the human heart, that can make its way into the 
cabinets of princes, and into the minds of miniſters 
and generals; that can un old what paſſes there, and 
that judges of their thoughts by their actions, ra- 
ther than by their words and writings. All theſe 
reflections, moreover, ſhould ariſe from the ſub— 
jefs themſelves, and not be forced into the work, 
They ſhould likewiſe be made with moderation, 
and not in the manner of Tacitus, who, ſo to ſay, 
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drowns all events in the ſea of politics. Laſtly, 
as all the reffections that a hiſtory contains ſhould 
tend to form the heart as well as the mind of the 
reader, to render virtue amiable, and meliorate the 
human race; all malevolent ſatire, all fallacious 
reaſoning, all impiety, all ridicule of religion, 
are at once ill placed, and highly blameable in hiſ- 
tory. The writer who ſhall think to ſhine by theſe 
means, will find he makes a very different appearance 
in the eyes of the ſagacious part of mankind, though 
he may ſometimes dazzle the ignorant: and he will 
be the leſs eſteemed for theſe railleries, as they are 
far from being ſo difficult to produce as ſome may 
imagine. 

XIII. It is a general cuſtom to make from a hiſtory 
a gallery of portraits, formed of the characters of 
the principal actors that are introduced on the 
ſcene: to paint their exterior figures, as well as 
their manners, paſlions, &. We do not entirely 
diſapprove of this cuſtom; but whoever ſhall con- 
ſider how difficult it is for a painter to catch the 
likeneſs of an object that he has before his eyes, 
and of a diſcerning perſon to paint the mind even 
of thoſe with whom he is intimately acquainted, 
will eaſily judge what kind of regard is to be paid 
to theſe ſort of portraits that are drawn ſeveral ages 
after the exiſtence of their originals; the features of 
which are collected from ancient authors, who fre- 
quently knew no more about them than the modern 
painter. One of the beſt drawn portraits we have 
ever read, is that which M. Duclos has placed at 
the end of his excellent hiſtory of Lews XI. And 
yet we imagine, that if any courtier who was adinit- 
ted to a familiar acquaintance with that monarch, 
was to come now upon the earth, he would ſcarce 
know his maſter. As to thoſe formal panegyrics 
which ſome hiſtcrians make on their heroes, there 
is nothing which appears to us more inſipid, 
and more unworthy of the truth and gravity of 


hittory, 
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XIV. 9. Almoſt all the ancient hiſtorians have 
an idle method of crowding their hiſtories with a 
number of harangue*®. We will for once aſſume a 
decifive tone, and pronounce all theſe harangues, 
that are pretended to Have been addreſſed to whole 
arinies, to be either fictions or abſurdities; tor it is 
impothble for the commander of an army to make 
him'eif heard, even by a whole regiment that is 
neareſt to him, and ſtil! much leſs by a numerous 
army extended by ranks and files. Foreven the pro- 
per officers would ſcarce be able to make the words 
of command heard on the day of action, though pro- 
nounced in monolyllables, and with a loud voice, if 
the ſoldiers were nat previouſly acquainted with 


them. The general therefore, who ſhould ſtrain 


his throat with making a long florid harangue before 
a battle, to an army that could not poſſibly hear it, 
would be deſervedly regarded as a madman. Thoſe 
orations which are ſuppoted to be made from the 
roſtrum to an aſſembly of the people, by an ambat- 
ſador to a monarch, or by a public orator to a ſe- 
nate or council, are more juſt, more natural and 
probable. But even ſuppoſing them to be true, they 
ought not to be very trequentiy introduced: for tbey 
area ſort of machinery that loſe their power when 
too often uſed. 

XV. io. Laſtly, in writing a hiſtoty we may 
ſometimes make an advantageous ule of letters, diſ- 
courſes, reflections, ſayings and writings of thoſe 
kings, heroes or magiſtrates of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing, by relating them either entire or in abſtract: 
and this is an advantage that ought not to be neglect- 
ed; for nothing gives hiſtory a greater air of veraci- 
ty, or better proves its authenticity, When with 
theſe precautions the writer is ſparing in his accounts 
of wars, when heavoids all long deſcriptions of bat- 
tles and fieges, which, after ail that can be ſaid, 
from the time of Joſhua and Cyrus down to the pre- 
ſent age, ſtrongly reſemble each other, and are at- 
tended with a ciſguſtful uniformity; and if inſtead 
e theſe he explain the cauſes of grand revolutions. 

and 
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and remarkable events, and eſpecially if he be ſtrictly 
true, judicious and impartial in his relation, he may 
ſafely indulge in the pleaſing reflection of having 
wrote a hiſtoty worthy the approbation of the pre- 
ſent age, and of poſterity. 

XVI. Moſt oi the precepts we have here given 
for the manner of writing biitory, have an intimate 
connexion with the manner of fudying it. Whoever 
would apply to this ſtudy, ought in the firſt place 
to recollect all that we have laid in the preceding 
chapter on chronology : for if we do not carefully 
diltinguith the ſeveral eras, periods and epochs, we 
fail never be able to form in our minds a regular 
aid fundamental ſyſtem of hiſtory, and to range each 
fact in its proper place. The method that appears 
to us of ail others the moſt eligible, is nearly con- 
taincd in wie following particulars. 

XVII. We would begin by placing before the 
eycs of our pupil a {ketch, the mere outlines of uni- 
verſal hiſtory, or chronological tables; or rather a 
lacge historical and chronolcg cal chart, ſuch as that 
of which juſtus Lipſius conceived the idea, and 
wich we have frequently intended to execute, had 
not other very different occupations diverted our at- 
tention, When we perceived that this general 
craught had made a ſufficient impteſſion on the mind 
ot our pupil, we would make him read aloud the 
mott conciſe and finiſhed abridgment of hiſtory we 
could procure; taking particular care to remark to 
hin, as he went on, the ſeveral ſynchroniſms or 
events that happened at the fame period among the 
different nations of the carth. By this meaus we 
ſhould by degrees fill up our ſketch, and provide our 
pupil with what is called the thread of hiſtory. 

This preliminary ſtudy would take up but little of 
his time, and would be of great uſe to him during 
the whole courſe of his.-liie. We have eliewhere 
wiſhed, that the hittories of all nations, ancient and 
odere, were wrote on the model;ot the chronologt- 
cal abridgment of France by the preſident Henault, 
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which we cannot too often repeat; and we have the 
high ſatisfaction to ſee that our wiſh is daily carrying 
into execution. „ 

XVIII. We would then paſs with our pupil 
through a curſory lection of thoſe authors, as well 
ancient as modern, that are called the ſources of 
hiſtory (fontes): of theſe we would choole but a 
ſmall number, and would take particular care to 
ſele&t thoſe only whoſe authenticity appears unqueſ- 
tionable. After this, we would go through a com- 
plete courſe of univerſal hiſtory, which we would 


endeavour to enliven with moral, political and mili— 


tary teflections, with critical remarks on dubious 
facts, &c. And here eſpecially, we would place be- 
fore his fight the portraits of thoſe great men who 
have filled the throne, or directed the cabinet, have 
coinmanded armies, adorned the mitte, or illumined 
the ſciences. We would endeavour here to point 
out their virtues and their vices, their {-gacious and 
their futile actions, their glory and their ſhame, 
We would paint the tyrant, the rapacious miniſter, 
the ſenſeleſs or brutal cummander, the bigoted 
prieſt, and the idly laborious fcholar, in their pro— 
per and ciſguſttul colours: in a word, it is here that 
we would endeavour to draw all that comprehenfive 
and laſting utility which hiltory is capable oi atiord= 
ing. 5 

XIX. In the laſt place; duting the remainder of 
thoſe years which are conſecrated to his education, 
we would teach him the hiiory of each particular 
modern nation, beginning with that of his own 


country: and here we would point out the ſources 
from whence he might draw the kiiicryof each par- 


ticular pruvince or diſtrict, the annals of each city, 
&c. And in the courſe of our progreſs we would 


ſtudy eccleſiaſtic hifiviy, that of li efetute, and 


thole other matters, with the enunera 1:2 of which 
we ſhall conclude this chapter, ande nch will make 
the ſubjects of ſome of thole that follow. 


XX. Hiſtory 
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XX, Hiſtory in general is divided into 

1. Civilor political hiſtory, which relates all the 
revolutions and all the memorable events that have 
occurred in governments; and gives an account of 
the method by which all nations have been founded, 
eltablithed, maintained and improved ; of their in- 
creaſe, decline, and final diſſolution. 

2. Military hiſtory, which recounts the wars that 
each people have ſuſtained, their battles an. ſieges, 
the good and bad ſucceſs of all their military opera- 
tions; thoſe generals that have diſtinguiſhed chem- 
ſelves, &c. Xenophon, Polybius, Vegetius, Quin- 
cy, and many others, have wrote military hiſtories. 
Hiſtory, as well civil as military, is ſubdivided 
into | 

The ancient. 

That of the middle age. 

The modern. 

The three following chapters will explain theſe 
ſubdiviſions, and give their analyſis. 

3. Religious hiltory ; which treats in general of 
the religion and worſhip of all nations, both ancient 
and modern; of religious cerenionies. and of the 
origin, progreſs and decline of each religion, 

4. Eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, or that of the Chriſtian 
chuich in particular ; which teaches the origin and 
revolutions of the true religion, of the oppoſitions 
and perſecutions it has iuſtained, of the ſucceſs it 
has met with, and of the triumph it ka. finally ob- 
tained ; from the commencement of the yorld to the 
prelent time. It comprehends alſo the hiſtory of 
the various hereſies and ſchiſms of the popes and re- 
foriners, &c. and is ſubdivided into 

The hiſtory 01 the church of God under the Old 
Teſtament. And 

The like hiſtory under the New Teſtament. 

5. The hiſtory ot literature, which treats of the 
progreſs of the human mind in general, and compre- 
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Phyſical or natural hiſtory, which relates all that 
has arrived, or rather all that has been diſcovered 
and obſerved, that is reinarkable, from the time of 
the creation ; either in the heavens, in the elements, 
or among men, animals, inſects, plants, and in ge- 
neral among all the parts and productions of nature. 

Philoſophic hiſtory, that teaches the progreſs of 
philoſophy among all the people of the earth. 

The hiſtory of erudition, which gives an account 
of the ſtate of the other ſciences among all nations. 

Technical hiſtory, that treats of the progreſs of 
the arts, as well liberal as uſeful. 

6. The hiſtory of the learned ; which relates the 
lives and productions of the learned e of all ages, 
in thoſe works that are called Biographies. 

7. Miſcellaneous hiſtory (Hiſtoria mixta vel miſ- 
cellanea); which contains all ſorts of anecdotes, po- 
litical, eccleſiaſtic, military, literary and civil, that 
are of any importance, and that are not included in 
pragmatic or political hiſtory. 

XXI. They make in the ſchools ſtill other divi- 
ſions of hiſtory, as into 

Sacred and profane. | 

Univerſal or 1undamental, and particular or ſpe— 
cial. 

Real and poetical or fabulous. 

Antediluvian and poſtdiluvian. 

European, Aſiatic, Atiican, American, &c. &c. 

But without attending to theſe diviſions, which 
are ounded leſs in the nature of the objects that 
relate to hiitory, than in the 1mag:nations of thoſe 
who profets it, and which, far trom elucidating 
this ſcience, lerve only to perplex t, by overioadiny 
the memory; we ſhall content ourſelves with thus 
merely enumerating the principal of theſe diviſions, 
that our readers may not be quire ignorant of them, 


and ſhall inunediately paſs to the analyſis of the real 


objects of hiſtory. 
CHAP. 
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CHAT. V. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


E can write that only which we know, and 

in all the hiſtoric ſciences, we can learn that 
only which is written. From this inconteſtable 
axiom we may draw ſome inſtruQtive conſequences, 
The fuſt is, that our ancient hiſtory cannot go 
higher than Adam, who is fepreſented to us by 
Moſes (the moſt ancient of all thoie authors and hiſ- 
torians whole works have come down to us) as the 
origin of the human race. We know indeed, that 
in working a quarry of porphyry . they have latciy 
found, in the middle of a block ot a prodigious ſize, 
a bar ot wrought iron, and that accoteing : the 
calculations of the molt ſkil{u! natu As, it would 
require more than ten thoulanc | *ars for ſo large a 
mals of that hard marble to gion round a bar, and 
if they knew the art of forging iron mote than ten 
thouſand years ſince, the world muſt be much older 
than Moſes makes it to be. e know alf that the 
world has numberleſs other natural waiks which ſeem 
to prove an antiquity ſtill far greater. We are not 
ignorant moreover of all the arguments that may be 


diawn from the chionology of the Chaldeans, Egyp- 


ti.ns, and Chineſe, which go vaſtly higher than that 
of Moles but it feems to us, at ihe ſanie time, that 
the world allo affords numberleſs marks of a recent 
ſtate, which counterbalance the former, and at 
leaſt reduce the leveral arguments to conjectures 
only. All the chronologies of the Chaldcans, Egyp- 
tians and Chinele, are founded inoreover entirely on 
traditions, and on certain vouchers that are equally 
equivocal and tu{picious. During the fiſt ages of all 
nations the art of writing was uuknown. It was a 
long time before letters were invented: and what 
cane can be placed on a chronology, ſupported 

only 
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only by traditions, and, what is worſe, by the tra- 
ditions of the Orientals, whoſe heated imaginations 
have at all times proproduced {warms of reveriess 
fables and extravagancies ? 

II. But let us ſuppole for a moment that there 
have been Preadamites. This might injure us much 
as Chriſtians. becauſe if this fact could he eftabliſhed, 
it would render the Moſaic hittory very dovubttul ; 
but it would be of very little uſe to us as hiftorians, 
For what could hiſtory have to do with theſe preada— 
mite people, of whom we know nothing, either by 
writing or tradition? Beſide, ail rhe ancient chrono— 
logy of the Egyptians and Chinete is the moſt 
wretched that can be conceived, built cn the weak- 
eſt foundations, and fo confuſed, that it is impoſh- 
ble to deduce any one {act frow i: that bears the leaſt 
cl araQter of authenticity, Reaſon and religion thete- 
fore equally require that we begin our aacient hiſ— 


tory with the creation of the world, according to- 


the account of Moſes, and conſequently that we le- 
gad Adam as the fiiit of mankind, 

III. The ſecond conſequence we draw from our 
firſt principle is, that the greateſt part of thoſe anci- 
ent people, who inhabited the different countiies of 
the earth, being ignorant of letters, could not trank- 
mit the hiſtory of their own nation, even to their 
deſcendents, and ſtill much lets to others. There 
may have been thouſands of nations, whoſe very 
names are not come down to us. Some ot theſe 
names indeed were by chance tranfmitted by oral tra- 
dition to thoſe people who firſt knew the uſe of let- 
ters, and particularly to the Giceks: but thele 
Greeks were at once credulous and fallacious. He- 
rodotus, the firſt of their hiſtorians, readily believed 
all the fables and traditions which the Egyptian prieft 
had told him on his travels; and of theſe he com- 
poſed nine poems in proſe, each of which he dedi- 
cated to one of the mules, and recited them one af- 
ter the other at the Olympic Games, and which the 
44.25 greedily recelved, adimiring all his marvellous 

blies. | 


IV. The 
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. The third conſequence we draw from our 

principle is, that ancient hiſtory is leſs the know- 
lecige of wha' has really happened in the world, than 
of that which biftorians have related, and what they 
have aftimed as fats. And, in truth, is not this 
iuficient? Does it not contain ſufficient matter full 
to ſatis!y our curioſity? Do we not find in hiſtory, 
as it now is, ſo vaſt a compilation of facts and events, 
that the ſongeſt life, and moſt happy memory, is 
ſcarce ſufticient to learn and retain them. Is not the 
time of antigquaries, critics, and commentators, tully 
employed in learned reſearches? And of what con- 
ſequence is it to us, after all, to know the exaQ 
truth of each ancient fact or event? Would this 
preciſe knowledge render us in any reſpect better, or 
can it in the leaſt contribute to out happineſs ? On 
the contrary, it is eaſy to prove, that the preſent 
generation are more obliged to an ancient hiſtorian 
who has recounted an event ſomewhat fabulous in 
its circumſtances, but in a manner that is intereſting, 
agreeable and uſeful, than to one who has related 
facts that are preciſely true, but in a manner cold, 
dry, and difintereſting. A fable teeming with in- 
ſtruction appears to be, in this caſe, far preterable 
to a barren truth. 

V. We by no means deſpiſe the efforts of thoſe 
men of tranſcendent genius and indefatigable appli- 
cation, who paſs their whole lives in making judici- 
ous inferences, or ingenious conjectures, in order to 
reconcile paſſages, diſcover truths, or diffuſe lights 
over the hiſtory of the firſt ages of the world : but 
we think, at the fame time, that their labours are 
not accompanied with any real certainty, or any di. 
rect utility to mankind. While I was writing the 
aboye l diſcovered, from the window of my clolct, 
a large hole in my garden wall; I enquired among 
my domeſtics, I conſulted even my chaplain, con- 
cerning the cauſe of this hole. Each of them aſligns 
the realon at a venture, and all of them ſupport the! 

opinions 
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opinions with warmth, An erch fellow ſteps up 

and tells us we are all in the wrong, diſcovers the 

real fact, and leaves us all ſufticiently confounded, 

] imagined the inquirers into the ſacts of ancient 

| hiſtory are frequently in the ſame circumſtance with 


h me and my wall. Wl 
VI. When we duly confider the matter, we find 4 
N that ancient hiſtory may be divided into two parts, | 

The firſt contains the hiſtory of the Jews, or He- | 

e brews, or of thoſe who are called the people of God. 0 
7 Independent of that religious faith which this hiſ- ; 

by tory requires of Chtiſtians, ſeeing it forms the baſis t 
_ of their religion, it merits likewiſe a peculiar regard 1 
by all mankind, conſideting it merely as profane | 

or annals, 1. Becaule it carries with it the marks of ve- | 

)n racity, while the ancient hiſtory of other nations, 

nt WF eſpecially during the firſt ages, is manifeſtly nothing 

an W more than a collection of tables. 2 Becauſe it con- 

in tains a chronological ſucceſſion of events, almoſt 

85 without interruption, which we do not find in any 

= other hiſtory; as we ſhall ſee further on. And 3. 

"Wy, 


| Becauſe it forins a general ſcale, a common meaſure 


in" of chronology for ail other hiſtories; for, without 
ble this, we ſhould not find in auy of them any meaſure 

+ of time, nor any certain epoch ; all ancient hiſtory 
ole would be a mere chaos, impoſſible to be reduced 
pli- ino any form; a region covered with impenettable 


darkneſs. 


VII. This hiftory, which, on more than one 
| account, deſerves the title of ſacred, admits of many 
| diviſions, of which we ſhall here mention two only, 
and theſe appear to us natural, and remarkable by 
the importance of their epochs. For, in the firft 
place, we may conſider the Jews under four kinds 
of governments; as, 

1. The patriarchal, under 22 pattiarchs. 

2. The judiciary, under 22 judges. 

3. The royal, under 22 kings. | 

4. The ſacerdotal, under 22 pontiffs; among i 
whom ſome have borne the title of kings, as Arit- Wy! 

tobulus, 11} 
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tobulus, Alexander, Hircan, Antipater, Herod, 

&c. 

'The Jewiſh hiſtory differs from all others in this 
particular diviſion. It may, moreover, be divided 
Into different ages, which may be thus fixed : 

The 1. Beginning with the creation of the 
world, and ending with the univerſal Yeai:. 
deluge, comprehends — — 1657 

2. Beginning immediately after the deluge, 
and ending with Abraham, in the year 
of the world 2083, comprehends — 426 

3. Beginning with Abraham, conſidered 
as the father of the Jewiſh nation, and 
ending with the departure from Egypt, 
which was in the year 2513, compre» 
hends — — — 430 

4. Begins with the going out of Egypt; 
when Moſes, becoming the legiſlator 
and judge of the people of Iirael, 
conducted them through the deſart, 
and leſt to Joſhua, his ſucceſſor, the 
care of the conqueſt of the country of 
Canaan, and the eſtabliſhinent of the 
Jews in that promiſed land. This age 
begins with the judaic republic, and 
continues to the time of the eſtablith- 
ment of the royalty : it comprehends 399 

5. Begins with the reign of Saul, the firſt 
king of the Jews, who was anointed 
by Samuel in the year 2909, and con- 
cludes with the end of the captivity of 
that people in Babylon when Cyrus 
permitted them to return, in the year 
of the world 3408. This period in- 
cludes alſo the diviſion of the Jewiſh 
monarchy. with the eſtabliſhment of 
the kingdom of Judah and that of 
Ifrael; it conſiſts of — — 559 

6. Begins with the liberty that Cyrus 
granted to the Jews, and ends 5 

the 
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the birth of '-ſus Chriſt, which was 
about the) | the world 400, and Years, 
conſequently Cui n %s — — 532 


In all, 4000 

This epoch includes, ani; ti reft, the wars 
that the Jews had to again Romans, 
and which ended 1a rc ag them t-:/3taty that 
monatichy. 

VIII. At the beei az of the ferenth ave, there 
appeared, amony +: nien people, , Mejhub, 
the Saviour, the Ne er of mankind Furt? vears 
after the death o Chritt. Jeruſaſem was gel oyed 


by Titus, the ion of Feſpaſian, and, after him, 
emperor. T he Temple vas pillaged, the inhabitants 
partly exterminated, and partly carried away cap- 
tive, and diſperfed over the face ot the earth. 
Thus finiſbed the republic of the Jews; who, from 
that fatal period, have never bee able to aſſemble 
as a nation. They who followed the Meſſiah and 
embraced his holy doctrine, which may be ſaid to 


be grafted on that of the Hebrews, called them- 


ſelves, after his name Chriltians; and dated the 
epoch of their hir, [rom the birth of Chriſt. 
This epoch, as we have faid, began about the year 
of the world 4000; and, to the tine of writing this 
work, it has continued 1765 years. So that, with- 
out entering into a minute chronology, the world, 
according to common opinion, has ſubſiſted, from 
the epoch of the creation to the preſent time, 5705 
ſolar years of 365 days. 

IX. The hiſtory of the Jews, as we find it in the 
holy ſcriptures, and as it is confirmed by Joſephus, 
one of the belt hiſtorians the world hae produced, 
ſerves allo to diffuſe great lights over ths hiſtories 
of thoſe ancient people with which this firſt nation 
had wars, alliances, or connections: and in theſe 
hittories, fable is conſequently leſs mixed with truth, 
than in thoſe of other ancient nations, which are 


founded entirely upon doubtful traditions and mo— 


numents. We are, however, to draw, from pro- 
fane 
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fane authors alſo, all information that can be of any 
uſe in elucidating the hiſtories of theſe nations, 
and of reducing them into the form of a ſyſtem, 
however imperfect it may be. But, notwithſtand— 
ing theſe aids, and all the pains that have been 
taken, there are ſtill many chaſms to be ſupplied in 
theſe hiſtories. 

X. Of all thoſe ancient nations, whoſe names, as 
well as their actions, have not been deſtroyed by 
the length of time, the diſtance of place, and the 
ignorance of letters, there now remain only, 

1. The hiſtory of the Moabites, from their 
founJer, Moab, the ſon of Lot, to the time of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

2. The hiſtory of the Ammonites, from Ammon 
to the ſame Nebuchadnezzar. 

3. The hiſtory of the Midianites, from Midian, 
the fourth ſon of Abraham, to their two laſt kings, 
Zeba and Zalmuna, who were vanquiſhed by Gi- 
deon. 

4 The hiſtory of the Edomites, the deſcendants 
of Edom, the ſon of Ifaac, to the time of Joram, 
the king of the Jews, by whom they were de- 
ſtroyed. | 

5. The hiſtory of the Amalekites, whoſe founder 
was Amalek, the grandſon of Eſau, to the time of 
Saul and David, when they no longer ſubſiſted as a 
nation. 

6. The hiſtory of the Canaanites, properly ſo 
called, from their founder Canaan, the ſon of Ham, 
to the time of Solomon, when they were confounded 
in the common name of Phanicians. 

7. The hiſtory of the Philiſtines, from Mizraim, 
the fon of Ham, their founder, to the time they 
were in part overcome by king Hezekiah, when 
their capital, Aſdod, was deſtroyed by the Atiy- 
rians; and finally, to the time that the laſt kings of 
Gaza, of that nation, were vanquiſhed by the Egyp- 
tians, and their nation entirely extirpated. 

8. The hiſtory of the ancient Syrians, as well 
thoſe of Zobach, as thole of Damaſcus, from Re- 
| hob, 


_ 


e 
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hob, the firſt king, who lived in the time of David, 
to the reign of Jeroboam, who deſtroyed Damaſ- 


us. 

9. The hiſtory of the Phœnicians, from Age- 
nor, the firſt king of Sidon, who reigned a ſhort 
time before the Trojan war (though, according to 
Joſephus, Sidon, the eldeſt ſon of Canaan, gave 
his name to that city and the country round 
about) to the time that Sidon, as well as Tyre, 
were reduced under the yoke of Alexander the 
Great. 

10. The hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, from Pul, or 
Phul, to Sardanapalus. The capital of this empire 
was Nineve. 

11. The hiſtory of the Babylonians or Chal- 
deans, This nation was more ancient than that of 
the Afſyrians. Their founder was Nimrod, and 
Nebonaſſat their firſt king, whoſe conſort was the 
famous Semiramis. Nebuchadnezzar, 17th kin 
of Babylon, deſtroyed the kingdom of the Aſſy- 
rians; and that of Babylon fell in its tnrn, in the 
reign of its twentieth king, Nabonadus (who was 
the Aſſuerus of the ſcripture) into the hands of the 
Medes and Perfians. . 

12. The hiſlory of the Medes, whoſe empire 
aroſe out of the ruins of that of Aſſyria, or rather 
became formidable, when they were freed from 
the yoke of the Aſſytians. Their firſt king was 
Arbaces. The epoch of their grandeur was in the 
reign of their ſeventh king, Cyaxares, who con- 
quered, in conjunction with Nebuchadnezzar, the 
city of Nineve. Aſſiſted by the Perſians, they 
allo took, during the fame King's reign, the city 
of Babylon; and laſtly, Aſtyages (the Balthazar 
of the prophet Daniel) became poſſeſſed of the whole 
empire, 

XI. 13. The hiſtory of the Perſians, or Elam- 
Ites; who owed their origin to Elam, the fon of 
Sem. The tirſt king, of whom there is mention 
| made in the ſcripture, was Kedorlaomer. Cyrus, the 

| founder 
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founder of the new empire of the Perſians, made 
himſelf matter at the ſame time of thoſe of the Medes 
and Babylonians. Their laſt king, Darius, ſur- 
named Codomanus, was vanquiſhed by Alex- 
er. 

14. The hiſtory of the Scythians, or Chomere- 
ans, who were alſo called Cimbri, or Celts, and 
were deſcended from Gomar the eldeſt ſon of Ja- 
phet. Their firſt king was Scythes, a pretended 
ſon of Hercules; and their laſt Atheas, wha 
was conquered by Philip, king of Macedon. 

15. The hiſtory of the Phrygians, who are ſaid 
to be deſcended trom Thogarme, the ſon of Gomar, 
Midas was one of their moſt ancient kings; he reigned 
ſoon after the deluge of Deucalion. After the 
death of Adraſtus, who lived in the time of Crœſus, 
the royal houſe was extinct, and Phrygia became a 
province of Lydia. 

16. The hiſtory of Phrygia Minor, or Troy, 
Dardanus and Teucer were its firſt kings, and Æne- 
as its laſt. 

17. The hiſtory of the Myſians. Olympus 1s 
ſituate in this country: and the firſt king of My- 
ſia was allo called Olympus in hiſtory. The laſt 
was Arius; though there are mention made of kings 
of Myſia in the time ot the Attalian kings of Perga- 
mus. 

18. The hiſtory of the Lydians. Their firſt king 
was Mones, and their laſt Crœſus, who was van- 
quiſhed by Cyrus. 

19. The hiſtory of the Lycians. Their origin, 
and a great part of their hiſtory, belongs to fabu- 
lous times. One of their kings, named Cybernil- 
cus, commanded in the fleet of Xerxes againſt the 
Greeks. | | 

20. The hiſtory of the Cilicians. It is pretended 
that they drew their origin trom Tarſis, the fon of 
Javan, who peopled Cilicia, and gave his name 
to the city Tarſus. "This people had kings at Thebes 
and Lyrneſſus, who all bore the common name of 

| Syenneſis. 
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Syenneſis. Cilicia did not become a province to Ma” 


cedonia till after the deſtruction of the kingdom of » 


Perſia. And ſuch were the principal an- 
cient nations, of whom any hiſtory, though im- 
perſect enough, has come down to us. 

XII. The ſecond part of ancient hiſtory con- 
tains, © The hiſtory of the other empires, monar— 
chies, republics, and leffer ſtates, that have ancient - 
ly ſubſiſted in the world, and of whom no knowledge 
is to be had, but from profane writers.” And amon 
whom we conſequently find more obſcurity, le!s 
order, leſs connection, and leſs certainty. But, be- 
fore we proceed to the analyſis of theſe hiſtories, 
let us here make ſome general refleQions, that 
perhaps may not be without their uſe. It we con- 
ſider the vaſt extent of the known part of the earth, 
and remember that it has always been divided into 
great, middling, and ſmall flates; and if we re- 
flect on the immenſe number of mankind that muſt 
have there exiſted, and that the human race have 
conſtantly been divided into nations, governments, 
and colonies, more or leſs numerous, we mult be 
ſurprized to find, in the general ſyſtem of anci- 
ent hiſtory, which comprehends a ſpace of 4000 
years, fo ſmall a number of particular tiitories. 
It is therefore neceſſary to obſerve, that, in the 


* firſt ages of the four quarters of the world, Aſia 


alone was civilized; and, conſequently, the firſt 
order of men was to be found in that country only, 
Europe and Africa were ſcarce diſcovered, or at 
nioſt their borders, and the people who inhabited 
them, only were known. The centre of Europe 
was as unknown as the centre of Africa is at this 
day. That centre is about the country which is 
now called Franconia; for, it we place one point 
of a compaſs on that part where ſtands the city of 
Nurenberg, and deſcribe a circle with the other, 
we ſhall comprehend very nearly all our part of the 
globe. The feptentrional regions were eatircly un- 


known, though they were very populous, But 
Vor. III. E | all 
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all theſe inhabitants of Europe and Africa, eſpe— 
cially thoſe who lived toward the two poles, were 
nothing better than a ſort of Savages, without man- 
ners and without knowledge, ignorant of the uſe 
of letters, and, in a word, ſuch as mankind in gene- 
ral are, without arts and ſciences. The Romans 
diſcovered them by degrees, ſubdued them, and 
ſent among them a ſort of poliſhers, to make them 
more tame and tra@able, and to inſpire them with 
notions of humanity, as in our days we ſend mijili- 
onaries into the ſouthern countries as we diſco. 
ver them. The Romans beſtowed on all theſe peo- 
ple the title of barbarians, which they right well 
deſerved : they alſo ſometimes ſent their criminals 
amongſt thein, by way of baniſhment. Now, if we 
even knew the hiſtory of theſe people, it would 
not certainly be worth the while to write it or ſtu— 
dy it. For hiſtory that affords no inſtruction be- 
comes an object of mere idle curioſity, and is only 
an uſeleſs burden to the memory; it would perhaps 
be altogether as intereſting to know the hiſtory of 
a colony of baboons, as ſuch figures of men as theſe. 
On the contrary, it is of conſequence to us to know 
the hiſtory of thoſe poliſhed nations who inha- 
bited ancient Aſia and its neighbouring countries, 
and, in general, of all civilized people; and of thele 
we have ſufficient accounts in the annals that are 
come down to us. 

XIII. America remaining undiſcovered till the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, the knowledge 
of its firſt inhabitants cannot make any part of an- 
cient hiſtory. For the reſt, we muſt here obſerve 
again, that as the ſecond part of ancient hiſtory, 
which is called profane, includes ſo many obſcuri- 
ties and fables, which preceded the real facts, Var- 
ro has divided time into three parts. The firſt com- 
prehends obſcure and uncertain time, which is, from 
the origin of the human race to the deluge of 
Ogyges, about the year of the world 2208; 1796 


years before the common era, and 1020 before ar 
| B.A Fl 
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firſt Olympiad. The ſecond includes the fabulous 
time, and begins with the deluge of Ogyges, and 
continues to the Olympiads, that 1s, to the year of 
the world 3228, and 776 before the common era: 
this continued 1020 years. The third comprehends 
the hiſtoric time, and begins with the Olympiads, 
that is, in the year of the world 3228, and 776 be- 
fore the vulgar era, It is called Hiſtoric, becaule, 
ſince the Olympiads, the truth of facts that haie 
occurred has been confirmed by hiſtory. 

XIV. The poets have alſo divided hiſtory aſter 
their manner, that is to ſay, by fictions. They diſ- 
tinguiſh, firſt, the golden age, which they attribute 
to Saturn and Rhea; the ſecond is the filver age, 
aſcribed to the reign of Jupiter. This age they ex- 
tend to the time that tyrants appeared among the 
human race ; who, to render themſelves powerful, 
oppreſſed mankind by violence and injuſtice. The 
ſilver age, therefore, muſt terminate with the time 
that Nimrod, the grandſon of Cham, rendered him- 
ſelt terrible, built Babylon, and laid the foundation 
of the empire of the Chaldeans, about the year of 
the world 1771, and 115 years after the deluge, 
Tbe third was the brazen age, which was, when ta- 
pacious men, poſſeſſed with the luſt of dominion, 
endeavoured to reduce their brethren to a (tare of 
ſlavery, The fiege and burning of Troy hy the 
Greeks happened in this age, with which likewite 
the poets finiſh the time when thoſe heroes they 
called demi-gods appeared upon the earth. Ihe 
tourth age is that of iron, which began with the 
hrit Olympiad, that is, in the year of the world 
3228. About this time Heſiod complains of living 
in an iron age; and Ovid, in the deſcription he 
gives of it, ſays, that all forts of crimes began then 
to prevail. They pretend it ſtill continues; but we 
may fay with the worlding, 


Oh! le bon tems, que ce frecle de fer ! 
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XV. As we comprehend, in the idea of ancient 
hiſtory, a continued leries of all facts and events that 
have happened among civilized nations, from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Chriſt, being a 
pace of about 4000 years, we are here to conlider, 
under profane kiltory, 

(1) That of the empire of China, They talk 
much of the chronology of this people, which, ac- 
cording to Father le Compte®, includes more than 
40,000 years from the foundation of their empire; 
but unleſs it can be clearly proved, that the Chineſe 
have known the uſe of letters for 40,000 years paſt, 
we muſt regard their chronology as fabulous, chi- 
merical, and altogether ridiculous: for there is no 
tradition, no other monuinent or voucher that 
can laſt ſo long. And ſuppoſing the Chineſe to 
have exiſted for ſo great a period, muſt there not 
have been other people upon the eaith? Were not 
India, and all other countries adjacent to China, in- 
habited ? And muſt not theſe people have learnt from 
the Chineſe, in 40 00 years, the uſe of letters ? 
Is it poſſible, that the communication between 
neighbouring nations could be fo far interrupted? 
The ridiculous fables likewiſe, with which the an- 
cient Chineſe hiſtory is crowded, from beginning to 
end, confirm, in every rational mind, a contempt 
tor their boaſted chronology. Their moſt ſagacious 
hiſtorians, moreover, commonly ſuppoſe that Fohi, 
their firſt king, mounted the throne 2252 years be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, The character they draw 
of this Fohi, is not unlike that of Noah, who may 
alſo very well be that Saturn of whom the poets 
talk, and who lived about the ſame time. Con- 
fucius the philoſopher, a prieſt and legiſlator of the 
Chineſe, flouriſhed about 550 years before the com— 
mon era. In the year of Chriſt 1279, the Tartars 
made themſelves maſters of this empire, and their 
family bore the name of lvren. | 

n= | XVI. 
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XVI. (2) The hiſtory of Egypt. The chronolo- 
gy of the Egyptians is altogether as extravagant as 
that of the Chineſe, and has no better foundation. 
The Chaldeans or Babylonians aſſigned mvriads of 
years to their monarchy. The Egyptians, piqued at. 
their pretenſions, would not yield them the prete- 
rence in point of antiquity. Their prieſts, and thote 
they called ſages, aſſerted that gods and demi gods 
reigned in Egypt 42,994 years before their kings, 
It would be ſome ſatistaction to know by what chan - 
nel, or rather by what miracle, the knowledge ot 
this has come down to our days, ſuppoſing it to be 
true. {| hey have found means however to gain cte- 
dit for theſe reveries with Diodorus Siculos, Herne 
dotus, Manethon, and many others equally weak, 
credulous, and fond of marvellous relations, The 
indefatigable labours of that learned writer [hn 
Marſham, united with thoſe of Uther, and ſome other 
able chronologers, have helped to dillipate, in ſont 
degree, this real Egyptian datrkneſs, and to reduce 
the hiſtory of this country, quite fabulous as it is in 
its origin, to a ſyſtem tolerably rational. 1 his bil- 
tory then is divided into dynatties, or races of fove- 
reigns that have reigned in Egypt. ICE of the'e 
dynatties comprehend the reign of gods, from V ul- 

can to Pyphon: nine, the reigns oi the deni gods 
from Orus to the deini-god Jupiter. It is eaſy 0 
conceive what credit is to be given to fuch hittoty. 

Then come the obſcure dynaflies of the kings of 

Thebes, Thin, Memphis, and Heliopolis; and all 
this brings their hiſtory down to the time of Seſofttis, 

or Sethoſis, or Selac, who reigned in the year of the 
world 3033. He made many conqueits in Alta, and 
took Jeruſalem in the fifth year of Rehoboam king of 
Juda. It is here that many hiſtorians quit Mirſhan, 

and follow the ſyſtem of Uther. They begin the 
hiſtory of Egypt with the year of the world 1760; 


and consider this kingdom, 1ſt, as vader unknown 


kings during 160 years; 24d, under fix paſtoral kings 
during 200 years, that is to the year 2i80, when 
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Amaſis drove out theſe royal ſhepherds; 3. under 
45 kings that are named Pharaohs, during 1299 
years, that is to the year 3479, when Cambyles 
king of Perſia conquered Egypt; 4. under two Per- 
ſtan kings during 164 years to the year 3673, when 
Alexander joined Egypt to his other conqueſts; 5. 
under the Greeks, that is, under Alexander fix 
years ; 6. under 13 Ptolemies and Cleopatra the 
Juſt queen of Egypt, during 294 years, which comes 
to the year 3974, when Auguſtus, after the death 
of Cleopatra, reduced Egypt to a province of the 
Roman empire, and laſtly, 7. under the dominion 
of the Caliphs and Ottomans, from the time that 
Omar the ſecond caliph, or heir of Mahomet, con- 
quered Egypt in the year 637. 

XVII. (3.) The hiſtory ot the Mhrian Monarchy. 
Ve have already mentioned this hittory in the tenth 
jection, but we cannot avoid ſpeaking of it here, as 
one of the four grand monarchies, ſo called by way 
ot excelience, and to which it is frequently the cul- 
thin to reduce almolt all ancient hiltory. From this 
potat of view, therefore, we regard the Afſyrians, 
rot as a particular nation, but as the ſovereigns of 
Svria, Meſopotamia, Babylon, Perſia, and, in a 
word, of all Afia except India. It is all theſe caun- 
tries united that are comprehended under the name 
of Aﬀvria the Great, which formed the empire of 
deinus and Semiramis, and which 1s called for that 
r2alon the firſt monarchy; and ſometimes it is allo 
called the monarchy of the Babylonians, Chaldean:, 
Aſſytians, &c. by which is always meant the ſame 
empire; and which they make to commence, for 
that reaſon, not befote the year of the world 2737, 
with Ninus the ſon of Bel, and with Semiramis his 
confort ; and to finiſh with Balthazer, who was (lain 
by the ſoldiers at the taking of Babylon by Cyrus: 
and thus the Afﬀyrian monarchy was overthrown, 
and paſſed to the Medes and Petrſians. | 

XVIII. (g.) The hiftory of the Perfian Monarchy, 
which is the ſecond of thoſe that were called Grand. 
This vaſt empire comprchended not only Perfia, He 
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perly ſo called, and of which we have made mention 
in the ſecond ſection, but almoſt all Aſia, and ſome— 
times alſo all the circumjacent country ; ſeeing that 
Xerxes, after ſubduing all Egypt, came into Greece 
and took Athens. The hiſtorians make this grand 
monarchy to begin with Cyrus in the year of the 
world 3468, and to laſt 206 years under twelve 
kings, of whom Darius was the laſt, who being 
conquered by Alexander near Arhella, his ellates 
and provinces paſſed to the dominion of the con- 
queror, and contributed to form the third grand 
monarchy. 

XIX. (5.) The hiſtory of the Grecian Monarchy, 
which was the third grand m-narchy, The hillory 
of this empire will be very difticuſt to explain, and 
ſtill more to comprehend without making the fol- 
lowing reflections. The Grecian monarchy did not 
properly ſubſiſt more than ſix yzers and ten months 
under the reign of Alexander ſurnatmed the Gear, 
who had alteady reigned ſix years over Macedonia, 
when he began to make himſelt maſter of the eaſt 
but, to conceive a clear idea of the manner in which 
ſo vaſt a monarchy was formed, it is neceTiry to be- 
gin by fully underſtanding the general hiitorv of 
Greece; then to ſtuily that of the kragdom of Ma» 
cedonia, and after that to conſider the lite and con— 
queſts of Alexander in particular ; to know the peo» 
ple, kingdoms, empires, and other ſtates that he 
ſubdued, in order to torm a monarchy almoſt uni— 
verſal ; and laſtly to know, how this immenſe mo— 
narchy was dilmembered by his ſucceſſors. The 
firſt object of inquiry therefore is the hiſtory of the 
Greeks, the molt curious and moſt important of all 
antiquity, | 

XX. Greece was ſo named from an obſcure king 
called Græcus. Another king, who was named 
Hellen, gave to the Greeks the name of Helleniſte, 
The different augmentations of this people have oc- 
caſioned the learned to diltinguiſh their hiſtory into 
four different ages, marked by the like number of 
important epochs. The firſt age comptehends al- 
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moſt 700 years, from the foundation of the finall 
kingdoms of Greece to the ſiege of Troy. To this 
period belongs the foundation of Athens, Lace- 


demon, Thebes, Argos, Corinth and Sicyon ; the 


atrocious act of the Danaides, the labours of Her- 
cules, and, in general, all the exploits of the fitſt 
heroes of Greece. The ſecond age includes 800 
years, from the Trojan war to the battle of Maia- 
thon. The third age continued only 158 years: it 
begins with the battle of Marathon, and ends with 
the death of Alexander. So many accompliſhed 
philoſophers, orators and generals, never exiſted 
vpon the earth at the ſame time, as during this pe- 
riod. The fourth age was not longer than the 
third; for, after the death of Alexander, the 
Greeks began to decline, and at laſt became ſubjec 
to the dominion of the Romans. | 
XXI. Here we are to ciltinguiſh that which is 
called Great Greece, which comprehends ſome ad- 
jacent countiies alſo with Greece properly ſo called. 
It is very certain that never any country ſo ſmall 
contained {o many kingdoms and republics. They 


niake the number amount to 49, among which are 


ſome whoſe names are ſcarce known. They are as 
follow: 1. Sicionia or Agialia, 2. Leleg, 3. Mct- 
ſina, 4. Athens, 5. Crete, 6. Argos, 7. Lacedzmon 
or Sparta, 8. Pelaſgia, 9. Theſſalia, 10. Attica, 
11. Phocis, 12. Lociis, 13. Ozela, 14. Corinth, 
15. Eleuſina, 16 Elis, 17. Pilus, 18. Arcadia, 19. 
Egina, 20. Ithaca, 21. Cephalone, 22. Phthia, 23. 
Phocidia, 24. Ephyra, 25. ZEolia, 26. Thebes, 
27. Califta, 28. Ztolia, 29. Dolopa, 30. Oechalia, 
31. Mycenz, 32. Eubœa, 33. Mynia, 34. Doris, 
37. Phera, 36. lola, 37. Trachina, 38. 'Threfpio- 
cia, 39. Myinidonia, 40. Salamine, 41. SCyros, 42. 
Hypetia or Melite, 43. The Vulcanian Ifles, 44. 
Megara, 45. Epirus, 46. Achaia, 47. Ionia, 48. 
The Iſles of the Ægean Sea, and 49 Macedonia. 
XXII. All thele ſtates in fact flouriſhed in Greece, 
and their united force reſiſted for a long time the 
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of the Perſians, who were often roughly treated by 
the Greeks. We muſt not however form too 
grand an idea of all theſe kingdoms and republics. 
They were tor the moſt part towns only ſurrounded 
by a ſmall territory. The ftrength of the Greeks 
conſiſted more in their courage and conduct, than in 
the extent of their country, which however was ex- 
tremely populous. They who would apply to the 
ſtudy ot the Grecian hiltory, ſhould make it their 
principal endeavour to learn the different deſtinies of 
Sicionia, Argos, Arcadia, Sparta, Athens, Corinth, 
Thebes, Mycenz and Meſſene. For it is there that 
they will tind great models of every kind, and they 
will there tee that the politeſt genius, and the pro- 
foundelt ſcience miay be united in one people, with 
the molt noble and amiable valour. 

XXIII. The kingdomot Macedonia made, as we 
have ſeen, part of Greece; its firlt king was Cara- 
nus, a native of Argina, and grandſon of Hercules. 
This tamily reigned, in ſeventeen generations, till 
the time ot Alexander. Philip, father of that cele- 
brated hero, was an ambitious, able, warlike prince, 
and a great politician. He laid the toundation of 
that immenſe power which his fon obtained by his 
numerous victories, and which will render him re- 
nowned to the end of time, The prophet Daniel 
compares him to a winged leopard, and in fact he 
flew from conqueſt to conqueſt ; for in ſix years and 
ten months, ne ſubdued I'hrace, Greece, Egypt, a 
part of Arabia and Africa, Syria, Pamphyiia, tne 
two Phrygias, Caria, Lydia, Paphiagonia, Aftyria, 
duſiana, Drangiane, Arachoſia, Gedrania, Aria, 


U — . « . . 
Bactriana, Sogdiana, Parthia, Hyrcania, Armenia, 


Perſia, Babylon, Meſopotamia, and India. All 
thefe extenſive countries were added to Macedonia, 
and in the year of the world 3674, Alexander was 
declared king of Aſia; when he made magnificent 
lacrifices to his gods, and diſtributed to his friends, 
his riches, cities and ptovinces, ft ill huwever refcry- 
lng to himſelf the right of ſoveieiguty. But he did 
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moſt 700 years, from the foundation of the finall 
kingdoms of Greece to the ſiege of Troy. To this 
period belongs the foundation of Athens, Lace- 
demon, Thebes, Argos, Corinth and Sicyon ; the 
atrocious act of the Danaides, the labours of Her- 
cules, and, in general, all the exploits of the hilt 
heroes of Greece, The ſecond age includes 809 
years, from the Trojan war to the battle of Maia- 
thon. The third age continued only 158 years: it 
begins with the battle of Marathon, and ends with 
the death of Alexander. So many accompliſhed 
philoſophers, orators and generals, never exiſted 
vpon the earth at the ſame time, as during this pe- 
riod. The fourth age was not longer than the 
third; for, aſter the death of Alexander, the 
Greeks began to decline, and at laſt became ſubjed 
to the dominion of the Romans, 

XXI. Here we are to Giltinguiſh that which is 
called Great Greece, which comprehends ſome ad- 
jacent countiies alſo with Greece properly ſo called. 
It is very certain that never any country ſo ſmall 
contained fo many kingdoms and republics. They 
n,ake the number amount to 49, among which are 
ſome whoſe names are ſcarce known. They are as 
follow: 1. Sicionia or AÆgialia, 2. Leleg, 3. Meſ- 
ſina, 4. Athens, 5. Crete, 6. Argos, 7. Lacedæmon 
or Sparta, 8. Pelaſgia, 9. Theſſalia, 10. Attica, 
11. Phocis, 12. Lociis, 13. Ozela, 14. Corinth, 
15. Eleuſina, 16 Elis, 17. Pilus, 18. Arcadia, 19. 
Egina, 20. Ithaca, 21. Cephalone, 22. Phthia, 23. 
Phocidia, 24. Ephyra, 25. AEolia, 26. Thebes, 
27. Califta, 28. /Etolia, 29. Dolopa, 30. Oechalia, 
31. Mycenæ, 32. Eubœa, 33 Mynia, 34. Doris, 
37. Phera, 36. lola, 37. Trachina, 38. 'I'brefpic- 
cia, 39. Myimidonia, 40. Salamine, 41. Scyros, 42. 
Hyperia or Melite, 43. The Vulcanian Iſles, 44. 


Megara, 45. Epirus, 46. Achaia, 47. Ionia, 48. 


The Iſles of the Ægean Sea, and 49 Macedonia. 
XXII. All thele ſtates in fact flouriſhed in Greece, 


and their united force reſiſted for a long time the 
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of the Perſians, who were often roughly treated by 
the Greeks. We muſt not however form too 
grand an idea of all theſe kingdoms and republics. 
They were tor the moſt part towns only furrounded 
by a ſmall territory. The (trength of the Greeks 
conſiſted more in their courage and conduct, than in 
the extent of their country, which however was ex- 
tremely populous, They who would apply to the 
ſtudy ot che Grecian hiltory, ſhould make it their 
priacipal endeavour to learn the different deſtinies of 
Sicionia, Argos, Arcadia, Sparta, Athens, Corinth, 
Thebes, Mycenz and Meſſene. For it is there that 
they will tind great models of every kind, and they 
will there tee that the politeſt genius, and the pro- 
foundelt ſcience may be united in one people, with 

the moſt noble and amiable valour. 
XXIII. The kingdomot Macedonia made, as we 
have ſeen, part of Greece; its fit king was Cara- 
nus, a native of Argina, and grandſon of Hercules. 
This tamily reigned, in ſeventeen generations, til 
the time ot Alexander. Philip, father of that cele- 
brated hero, was an ainbitious, able, warlike prince, 
and a great politician. He laid the toundation of 
that immenſe power which his fon obtained by his 
numerous victories, and which will render him re- 
nowned to the end of time. The prophet Daniel 
compares him to a winged leopard, and in fact he 
flew from conqueſt to conqueſt ; for in fix years and 
ten months, ne ſubdued I'hrace, Greece, Egypt, a 
part of Arabia and Africa, Syria, Pamphylla, tne 
two Phrygias, Caria, Lydia, Paphiagonia, Aftyria, 
duſiana, Drangiave, Arachoſia, Gedrania, Aria, 
Bactriana, Sogdiana, Parthia, Hyrcania, Armenia, 
Perſia, Babylon, Meſopotamia, and India. All 
theſe extenſive countries were added to Macedonia, 
and in the year of the world 3674, Alexander ws 
declared king of Aſia; when he inade magnificent 
lacrifices to ins gods, and diltribured ro his friends, 
his riches, cities and provinces, Bill however reſcry- 
Ing to hin- ſelf the right of ſuveicigaty. But he did 
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not enjoy theſe great proſperities long, for on May 
22, 3031, he was taken off by a violent fever, in 
the thirty third year of his age. 

XXIV. Aiter the death of Alexander, thoſe great 
men who had aſſiſted in founding the Grecian or 
Macedonian monarchy, were the firſt to overthrow 
and demoliſh that coloſſus. They divided the whole 
monarchy into ten provinces, whoſe governors 
ſeemed to depend on four that were principal ; theſe 
were Ptolemy who had Egypt; Scleucus, who 
reigned in Babylon and Syria; Caſſander, to whom 
ſell Macedonia and Greece; and Antigonus, whoſe 
portion was Alia Minor. But this arrangement did 
not laſt long, for each of them aimed at indepen- 
dence; and at length all the ſtates, kingdoms, and 
provinces, that compoſed the ſucceſſion of Alexan- 
der, and were governed by his ſucceſſors, paſſed, 
One aſter the other, under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans. All theſe ſtreams, great and ſmall, at Jail 
fell into the ocean of the Roman monarchy, and 
vere there loſt, 

XXV. (6.) The hiſtory of the Roman Monarchy. 
The arnals of mankind preſent nothing more grand 
then the Roman enipire, as well with regard to its 
power and extent, being incomparably more powelr- 
tuland more extenſive than any ot the three former 
mornarchies, as to the great men ofevery kind which 
it r rduced. Jo form a juſt and clear plan of this 
hiſtory, we muſt take matters from their origin, ard 
tranſport ourlelves to the country of the Latins. 
"This country, the moſt celebrated of Italy, took its 
name from laterdo, becauſe Saturn, chaſed from his 
kingdom by his ſon Jupiter, came here to hide him- 
(-jif, The firtt inhabitants of this country were 
thyſe called Aborigenes, the next were the Egueans, 
then the Auſonians, the Hernici, the Latins, the 
E utulcans, and the Volcians. Latium is that coun— 
trv which is row called Campagradi Roma. Before 
ite ſoundaticn of Rome, which became its capital, 
it was governed by kings, of whom are omen 
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1. Picus the ſon of Saturn, the firſt king of thoſe 
Latins called Aborigines, becauſe they were the 
original people of the country. He began his reign 
in the year of the world 2705, and reigned 37 
years. 

2. Faunus his ſon reigned 44 years. 

3. Latinus his ſon reigned 34 years. 

4. Aneas, the ſon of Venus, landed in Italy af- 
ter the taking ot Troy, and married Lavinia the 


daughter of king Latinus. He reigned atter his 


wite's father only thice years. 

5. Alcanius, and fourteen other kings his ſuc- 
ceſſors, reigned in Latium til the time of Numitor 
and his brother Amulius, which was in the year of 


the world 3249. 


6. Romulus and Remus, who laid the foundation 
of the city of Rome, and of a new empire. 

XXVI. We may conſider the Roman einpire as 
under ſeveral different ſtates | 

1. Under ſeven kings from Romulus to Tarquin 
the Proud, during 245 years. 

2. As a republic under the conſuls during 465 
years, that is to the year of the world 3960, when 
Cælar began to make himſelf ſovereign lord by the 
deſtruction oi liberty Numberleſs actions of war 


and policy ſignamze this period, and elpecially the 


three Puaic wars, that is, thoſe againſt Carthage. 

3. Under Julius Cziar, wio reigned with the 
titie of perpetual dictator and imperator, or general 
of the army. He was afſaflinatc«{.1n the midſt of the 
ſenate. Auguſtus and Pompey wiputcy the empire. 
Pompey tell. Avguſtus reigned, and took the title 
of emperor. ſeius Chriſt, the Saviour of the world, 
was born in Judza ; with this ever memorable period 
ancient hiſtory ends. The hiſtory of the middle age 
here begins, and comprehends the remaining part of 
the Roman monarchy, as we ſhall ſee ia the tollow- 
ing Chapter. | 

XXVII. This is what we may, and ought natu- 
rally to comprehend under the idea of ancient hiſ- 
tory. To render this ſyſtem however quite eek 
plete, 
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plete, it is proper to obſerve here, that, indepen- 
dent of the monarchies and empires which we have 

etre enumerated, there have been in the world, 
during the firſt forty centuries, ſome other people 
and ſtates, who though they have not arrived at 
that extreme power which conſtitutes empires of 
the hrit magnitude, and though they may not have 
produced events important enough to attraQ the at- 
tention of all future ages, yet are they notwithſtand- 
ing worthy to be remembered, though it were only 
on account of the intimate connexion they have had 
with the four great monarchies; and conſequently 
tie ſtudy of their hiſtory becomes neceſſary. Theſe 
people were, 

In ASIA, 

1. The Idumeans or Edomites, who inhabited the 
country of Seir, betwe:n Arabia, the guiph of 
Perſia, and Juuza. ' he principal cities were Bozra 
and Petra. They united with the Jews in the time 
ot Hircan, and had the ſame fate with them. 

2. The Arabians, deſcended from Iſmael]. There 
is mention made of the kings of Arabia in the latter 
hiſtory o! the Jews. In the reign of Trajan they be- 
came tributary to the Romans, but they regained 
their liberty, and at laſt ſubniitted to Mahomet in 
the year 625; from which time their princes have 
been called caliphs. About the ſame time a party 
of theſe Arabs paſſed into Africa, drove the Van- 
dals from thence, and eſtabliſhed themſelves on the 
borders of 1 unis. | 

3. The Armenians, whoſe country was anciently 
a province ot Perſia, and in that ſtate fell under the 
government of the Macedonians. During the reign 
of Tigranes, the Armenians were conquered by the 
Romans, from which time they were governed by 
petty princes, and at lalt fell under the dominion 
of the Parthians. DS 

4. The Amazons, who dwelt, as is ſuppoſed, ia 
Cappadocia, and were originally Scythians. Ihe 
firſt queens, of whom they talk, lived in the time 
of Adyſtus of Argos. The latter of them were con- 
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quered by Theſeus, and the remains of this nation 
eſtabliſhed themſelves after that time beyond the 
river Tanais. 

5. The Carians, who inhabited Aſia Minor, and 
were anciently called Leleges. They were for ſome 
time ſubject to Minos, king of Crete; were after- 
ward conquered by Cyrus, and at laſt ſubmitted by 
degrees to the Jonians. 

6. The Odriſes, a people of Thrace. 

7. The Paphlagonians, who dwelt between the 
Euxine ſea and Galatia, and took their name from 
Paphlagon ſon of Phineas. They were conquered 
ſucceſſively by Creius, Cyrus, and by the Romans, 
who, during the time of the emperor Diocleſian, 
incorporated that ſtate with the province of Pon- 
tus. 

8. The kingdom of Pergamus, whoſe laſt king, 
Attalus, left by his will his kingdom to the Ro- 
mans. 

9. The kingdom of Bithynia. 

10. The kingdom ot Cappadocia. 

11. The kingdom of Pontus, whi 
Mithridatcs. 

12. The kingdom of Armenia. Theſe five ſmall 
kingdoms were ſituate in Aſia Minor. 

13. The kingdom of the Parthians, whoſe kings 
were named Atfacidæ It finiſhed 126 years before 
the vulgar cra, alter Artaban IV. was killed by 
the Perſians. 

14. The kingdom of India, which took its name 
from the river indus Bacchus, they ſay, was the 
firſt who corquered it; the kings of Perſia poſſeſſed 
a portion of it till the time of Alexander. Since 


his death the Indians have always had kings of their 
Own, | 


ch ended: with 


la AFRICA. 


XXVIIT. (1.) The Carthaginians were a colony 
of Phanicians, who eſtabliſhed themlclves in the 


year 
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year of the world 3147, acquired a formidable pow- 
er by their commerce, and poſſeſſed all the weſtern 
coalt of Africa. They were reduced by the three 
Punic wars to a Roman province. 

2. The Cyreneans were a Grecian colony eſta— 
bliſhed in Atrica. 

3. The Ethiopians: who though they had al- 
ways their own kings, yet their hiſtory 1s fo con- 
netted with that of the Egyptians, as to make them 
inſeparable. 

4. The Numidians, who had always powerful 
kings. Maſiniſſa and Jugurtha were formidable to 
the Romans, who nevertaeleſs reduced this kingdom 
at laſt to a Roman province. 


In E UNO E. 
XXIX. (I.) The Etruſtans in Italy, between the 


Tiber ana Appenine mountains. This country was 
called Tuſcia. They ate ſaid to have been origi— 
naily Lyciars. The Gauls, by their invaſions, 
obliged cava! to change their ttation, and by de- 
gree* they became tubj: ft to the Romans. 

2 The erians dwelt originally in Aſia. One 
of their colonies wi$ eitay1ſhed on the coaſt of Spain, 
where they were ppoied, firſt by the Carthagi- 
nians, and a'terwards by the Romans. 

2 [he //lyrians, who inhabited the country that 
15 now called Dal.vatia. and ſome other parts. They 
had originally their own kings, but at length ſub— 
mitted to the Roman yoke. 

4. The Britannic iſles, or the kingdom of Albion, 
The firſt kings ot theſe iſles were Britons. Julius 
Cælar diſcovered, us we may ſay, theſe iſlands, and 
it was with much difficulty that the Romans main- 
tained their dominion there. 

5. The Gan/s, Their country was divided into 
Cilalpine and Tranlalpine. Cziar reduced them to 
the Roman authority. | 

6. The Pannonians: who inhabited Hungary, 
Dalmatia, and European Turkey, They formed 

a powertu! 
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a powerful nation, and were not reduced by the 
Roman emperors till very late, and did not remain 
any long time under their dominion. 

7. The Thracians. A rough and warlike peo- 
ple, who inhabited the modern Romania; their firſt 
king was called Teres. This country was ſubdued 
by the ſucceflors of Alexander. The Gauls over- 
run it ſoon after: but they were drove out by one 
Deuthes, whoſe ſucceſſors reigned tranquilly over 
this nation to the time of the emperor Veſpaſian. 

XXX. Whoever ſhall apply to the ſtudy of ancient 
hiſtory according to the plan here laid down, we 
well hope, will be able to acquire a complete know- 
ledge of it eſpecially if they thall make a judicious 
choice of the belt hiſtorians and mo faithtul annals 
that are ſtill cmaining of theſe remote, and very 
frequently obicure ages. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The HISTORY of the MippLe 
AGE. 


| S we do not find, in the writers of univer- 
fal hiſtory, the limits of that period, which 

is comprehended under the term of Middle Age, 
either diſtinctly oc uni ;wly marked, we may be al- 
lowed to fix its bounds here, by two of the grandeſt 
epochs in all hiſtory, ſuch as ſtrike the mind and 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the memory, and 
form at the ſame time ſo natural a diviſion in hiſtory, 
that the chronolegical order of facts becomes there- 
by more clearly and eaſily conceived. We include 
therefore, in the mic! age, thoſe eight centuries 
which paſſed between the birth of Chuilt, and the 
| 18 
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re: eſtabliſnment of the Weſtern empire by Charle- 
magne ; who was crowned emperor at Rome on 
Chriſtmas day in the year 800, by pupe Leo III. 

II. At the birth of our Saviour, Auguſtus, the 
firſt emperor that was acknowledged in that quality, 
and, as ſovereign, reigned over the Roman monarchy, 
the whole earth being under his dominion, except 
China and thole countries that were either unknown, 
or too diltant to be included, or inhabited by ſavage 
nations, or too inconſiderable to attract regard. All 
that was worth the trouble of conquering, and all 
whole hiſtory is worth the trouble of ſtudying, was 
conquered, and in ſubjection to the Roman empire, 
The hiſtory of ail the nations of the earth, during 
the middle age, is theretore included in the annals 
of the Roman monarchy: and when a people that 
was unknown, as for example, the Vandals, the 
Herulians, the Saracens, ano others, appeared upon 
the theatre of the world, and made invaſions or con- 
queſts in the dominions of the empire; it is the bu— 
ſineſs of general hiltory to expliin the particular 
hiſtory of tuch people, as tar as it is capable of ex- 
planation. For we cannot avoid contelling, that 
there 1eigns great obſcurity in the middle age, and 
that there are wany chaſms ia the hiltories vi par- 
ticular nations, who were either in ſubjection to the 
Roman empire, or at war with it. 

III. Tae firſt objects, that offer themſelves in 
the hittory of the middle age, are the Roman mo- 
narchy under torty-feven emperors, from Auguſtus 
to Theuuofius the Great, who reigned over the 
known wor d tor 395 years; and the tranſlation ot 
the ſear or that im nenſe empire from Rome to Con- 
ſtantinople. We then ſee the partition of that en- 
pire between the two ſons of Theodotius, Arcadius 
and Honorius, aud the eftabiiſhment of the two 
empires, the Eaſtern and the Weltern, which aroſe 
from that dition. We learn, in che third place, 
the revolutions and the events that occurred in that 
part ot the world Wich belonged to the empire of 

| the 
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the Eaſt, of which Conſtantinople was the ſeat, and 
Arcadius the hrit emperor: and in the fourth place, 
we lee all the revolutions and events that occurred 
in the deminions that made part of the Weſtern em- 
pire, of which Rome was the capital, and Hono- 
rius the firſt emperor. This ſeries of events conti- 
nues, as we have faid, till the time that Charle- 
nagne re-eſtabliſhed that empire, or rather when he 
formed a new one out of the ruins of the old. It 
will be neceſſary to give our readers a more circum— 
ſtantial account of theſe matters, in order to enabte 
them to form a clear idea of the knowledge they 
ſhould endeavour to acquire of the hiltorty of the 
midcle age. 

IV. We have therefore to conſider, in this age 
of 800 years, fiſt, the Roman empire, under the 
following forty ſeven emperors : 


8 7 * 
8 
1. Auguſtus, who reigned after the birth of Chriſt 15 o o 
2. Tiberius, his adopted ſon, who reigned s- 232-9 9 
3. Caligula, ſon of Germanicus, reigned 3 3 0 268 
4. Claudius, the ſon of Druſus, - > 44 0 
5. Nero, his adopted fon - - ---:3% 8 6 
6, Gaba, the fon of Servius Galba - -: 0-3 
7. Otho, the ſon of Salvius Otho - „„ 
8. Vitellius, of an obſcure family - „„ 
9. Veſpaſian, the ſun af Titus Flavius Sabinus - 9 6 2 
10. Titus, the fon of Veſpaſian - -:: 2.3 10 
11. Domitian reigned — - - 18 :8 
12. Nerve, an old man, reigned only * - ea. 
13 Trajan, a Spaniard - - — 19 6 46 
14. Adrian reigned - 0 — 20 10 29 
is. Antoninus - - - 04-7 v9 
16, Marcus Aurelius - -. 19-0 © 
7. Commodus, the ſon of Marcus Aurelius „ 4D 
18. Pertinax, the fon of a brick maker f 
19. Didius Julianus purchaſed the empire, and 
reigned but - «© 0:0 IS 
20, Severus, who died at York, after reigning 1 


21. Caracalia and Geta ſuceeeded their tather Se- 
verus. Caracalla murdered his brother Geta 
at the end of one year and 22 days, and 
reigned, in all . +> $0 
22. Macrinus 
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V. M. D 
22. Macrinus reigned — 5 1 4 6 
23. Heliogabalus . 
24. Alexander Severus — 3 
28. Maximinus, of Thrace - « "TD 
26. Punienus and Balbinus gap ſcarce . 
27. Gordianus - „„ Ke 
28. Philip, with hit ſon Philip II. - 0:8 
29. Decius, ſurnamed Trajanus K 
30. Gallus, with his fon Voluſtanus - „ "Y-:0 © 
Ji, Amilianus - - . 
32. Valerianus and Gallienus - „„ 8 0 
33. Gallienus reigned alone, after his father, - 8 o © 
It was Curing this reign that the thirty 
tyrants aroſe. 
34. Claudius li, called the Goth, reigned fr 
3. Aurejtan reigned | - .:-..  $4-:2 
36. Tacitus 5 — „ 
37. Probus, the ſon of a gardener - 0-4-0 
38. Carus with his two ſons, Numerianus and 
Carinus, reigned altogether - .-. + 2 
39. Diocleſian - - „ © 
40. Conſtantius Chlorus, — 8 
41. Conſt:otine, ſurnamed the Great, reigned 30 9 27 
He transferred the feat of the empire to Bi- 
zantium, and called it, after his own name, 
Conſtantinople. He alſo divided his empire 
into two parts, the Eaſt and the Weſt, The 
Eaſt comprehended Hungaria, Tranſilvania, Va- 
lachia, Moldavia, Thrace, Macedonia, Pontus, 
Aſia, and Egypt. The Weſt contained Ger- 
many, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Italy, Gaul, 
England, Spain, and Africa. 
42. Conttans, Conſtantius, and Conſtantinus, di- 
vided among them the empire of Conſtantine 
their father. This was a time of perpetual _ 
troubles and commotions, which laſted about 24 9 © 
43. Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, reigned but 0 
44. Jovian, of Pannonia, reigned * 3 
46. Valentianus reigned 33 
46. Gratian, his ſon, divided the empire with Va- 
ſentianus II. Gratian reigned - + 6 0 0 
And Valentianus reigned 16 y. 5 m. 24 d. 
47. Theodofius the Great reigned - = 16 o 20 


V. This firſt period of the hiſtory of the mid-le 
age, under forty-ſeven Roman emperors, includes 
therefore 395 years, and comprehends, as we have 


ſaid, the hiltory of all nations, as all known pan 
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of the earth formed Roman provinces, or were at 
war with that people; for their luſt of dominion 
led them to attempt the conqueſt of every country 


they knew. Theodohus divided the empire between 


his two ſons. Arcadius had that of the Eaft, and 
continued his reſidence at Conſtantinople, as did 
his ſucceſſors. This empire of the Eaſt laſted 1058 
years, under ſeventy-fix e petors, to the time of 
Conſtantine Palzologus, who periſhed at the taking 
of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. in the year 14533 
alter the death of whom, this formidable empire 
paſſed under the doniinion of the Ottomans. This 
h:it period of the hiſtoty of the Eaſtern empire de- 
ſcends therefore from Arcadius to Nicephorus 
Logothata, the 29th emperor, who was elected 
by :he army after the death of Irene, in the year 
802 of the Chrittian era, and to that period, this 
biſtory belongs to the middle age The ſecond 
period begins with that emperor, aud ends with the 
taking of Conſtantinople. It comprehends the ſuc= 
ceſſive teigns of forty-eight emperors, to Conſtantine 
Pelæologus, during 641 years. This laſt period 
makes, properly, part of modern hiſtory, and may 
be very well ranged under that diviſion. But that 
we may not interrupt the regular ſeries, by being 
obliged to recur to it in the ſucceeding chapter, 
which will be otherwiſe ſufficiently long, we ſhall 
here bring it to a concluſion. | 

VI. The firſt period ot the hiſtory of the Eaſtern 
empire, which belongs to the middle age, comptre— 
heuds therefore the following reigns; 


V. M. D. 
1. Arcadius, who reigned - *- 423-3 ks 
2. Theodoſius II. — - 41 4 28 
3. Marcian — . 
4 Leo „„ 
Leo II. called the younger, reigned only - 1 o 0 
5. Leno, of Iſauria, - > 19- 0 
6. Anaſtaſius, of Dyrrachium or Dicorus «27 $3 
7. Juſtin « - <0 @ 36 


D 


„ Jutſtinian, 
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8. Jultinian, by whoſe order was made the Roman 
code, and to whom the famous Belilarius was 


general, reigned - « 16 -9-v9 
9. Juſtin II. called Curopalatis - - 10. 10 20 
10. Tiberius Conſtantine 3 6 10 8 
11. Maurice of Cappadocia - -. 1:3: $1 
12, Phocas - - 6.4 4 
13. Herachius — — 30 10 © 
14. Conſtantine, his ſon _ 0.4.8 
15. Heracleonas, the ſecond ſon of Heraclius = OW 
16, Conſtans II. the ſon of Conflaatine — 17 o 
17. Conſtantine, called Pagonatus, or Long- 

beard — — 17 00 
18, Juſtinian II. his ſon — — 10 0 9 
19. Leona, empreſs, reigned — — 1 8 0 
20. Abſimarus Tiberius, Mhoſe reign was one 

ſcene of troubles — — 13 © 0 
21. Philippicus Bardanes — _ 1 9 
22. Anaſtaſius — 1 
23. Theodoſius III. ſcarce — ==... 1 0 - 
24. Leo of Ifauria, called lchonomachus — 24 225 
25, Conſtantine V. ſurnamed e — 34 226 
26. Leo IV. his ſon f o 0 
27. Conſtantine VI. called Porphyrogenitue and 1 us 0 
28. Irena, his mother, reigned N 


And here finiſhes the füſt period of the hiſtory 
of the Eatſtern empite, and the middle ave, With 
the year of out era 801. 

VII. The ſecond period of this empire (which 


makes part of modern hiſtory) contains the following 
Tel; Suns: 


V. M. D. 
29. Nicephorus Logothata, who reigned — 8 o 0 
30. Michel Curopalatis — — 2 0 0 
31. Leo of Armenia _ . 
32. Michel II. called the Stamraerer — 8 9 0 
33. Theophilus, his ſon — — 12 3 20 
34. Michel III. fon of Theophilus — 11 1 9 
38. Baſilius of Macedonia — — 18 10 7 
36. Leo VII. called the Philoſopher — 26. 0 0 
37. Alexander, his brother, about — „ 1 08 


33. Conſtantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, reigned near 47 © © 


39. Romanus Porphyrogenitus, his fon — 2 1g. 0 
40. Nicephorus Phocas — — 6 6 0 
41. John Zimilces gs — 8 410 


42. Baſil: s 
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Conſtantine, about _ — 
52. Romanus Diogenes married Eudoxia, and 
reigned —— — 
53. Michel Ducas — — 
54. Nice phor us II. — — 
£5. Alexis Comnenus — — 
In his time, that is, at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, commenced the famous croi- 
lades of the Occidental Chriſtians againit the 
Turks and Saracens in the Eaſt, 
56. John Comnenus — — 
57. Manuel Comnenus — — 
58. Alexis II. his ſon — — 
89. Andronicus Comnenus — — 
60. Iſaac, of the houſe of Angelus Comnenus 
61. Alexis III. his brother — — 
62, Alexis Mirtillus reigned only - - 
At this time there began to be two ſeats 
of empire, one at Adriancypolis, by Theodorus 
Laſcaris, and the other at Trebizond, by 
Alexis Comnenus. | 
63. Baldwin, a Frenchman, made himſelf maſter 
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Paſilius and Conſtantine, brothers, died one 
after the other, having reigned more than 
Romanus reigned — — 
Michel of Paphlagonia _ _ 

. Michel Calaphatus reigned only — 
Zoe, the widow of Michel of Paphlagonia, 
aſſumed the government, and reigned, with 
her ſiſter Theodora _ _ 
And then married 

. Conſtantine Monomachus, who reigned with 
Zoe and Theodora — — 

Theodora reigned after them, alone — 

Michel the Warrior, an old man, reigned 

. Iſaac Comnenus — — 

Conſtantine Ducas — _ 


. Eudoxia, his widow, reigned with John, bro- 


ther of Conſtantine, and the three ſons which 
he had by his wife, Michel, Andronicus, and 


of Conſtantinople, and was crowned emperor, 
in the year 1204. But he reigned only 


INTERREGNU M. 


Henry, count of Flanders, brother of Bald- 


win, ſucceeded him, and reigned - - 


Peter de Courtenai, count of Auzerre, reigned 
Robert, his ſon - - 
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67. Baldwin II. the ſon of Robert, after reigning 30 © « 
was drove out of Conſtantinople by Michel 
Palzologus, the tutor of John and Theodore 
Ducas III. the ſons of Theodore Ducas II. 
who had reigned at Adrianopolis, 
63. Michel Palzologus made himſelf emperor, 


and reigned - - $1: 0:0 
69. Andronicus II. his fon - - 42 © 0 
70. Andronicus III. Palzologus - - 13 © 0 
71. John V. Palzologus reigned under the tute- 

lage of 


72. John VI. Cantacuzenus, who uſurped the 
whole authority, but at laſt gave his davghter 
in marriage to John, and, after having 
reigned - - - 14 6 15 
with his ſon-in-law and pupil, was obliged 
to abdicate, and turned monk. 


ohn V. reigned alone - - 28 o © 

73. Andronicus IV. Palzologus reigned - 3 0 0 

74. Emanuel Palæologus - - 1 

75. John VII. Palzologus - - 27 0 o 
76. Conſtantine XIII. or, according to others, 
XV. and laſt emperor of Conſtantinople, was 
preſſed to death amidſt the multitude, at the 

taking of that city by Mahomet II. in the | 
year 1453, after having reigned about „ 


VIII. It were to be wiſhed that we could cover 
with a thick veil the whole hiſtory of the Eaftern 
empire, and conceal from the eyes of youth thoſe 
horrors with which it 1s crowded from beginning 
to end. All theſe emperors, unworthy of fo au- 

uſt a title, were either egregious dolts, or exe- 

crable villains; who acquired the diadem, and 
maintained it, by the blackeſt treaſons and murders. 
A ftream of blood flowed inceſſantly. Continual 
inſtances of poiſoning, putting out of eyes, and 
other like horrors. No traces of genius or of 
virtue, This part of hiſtory ought to be made 
known merely to inſpire a juſt averſion to guilt: 
what is ſtill more deplorable, all theſe crimes were 
committed under the ſhadow of religion, or rather 
fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition. We ſhall ſee in the 
hiſtory of the. church, by what unlucky ſchiſm 
Chriſtianity was, fo to ſay, tora aſunder, * 
vided 
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vided into the Greek and Latin churches. Con- 
ſtantinople adopted the dogmas and rites of the 
Greek church, and Rome, the dogmas and rites of 
the Latin. 

IX. They who would make a thorough ſtudy 
of the hiſtory of the middle age, ſhould there 
include the particular hiſtories of ſuch people as 
were in ſubjection to the Eaſtern empire, or 
againſt whom its emperors waged war. The 
bounds of this work will not peimit us to enter 
into ſo large a detail; but when, in the next 
chapter on modern hiſtory, we come to treat of 
the Ottoinan empire, we ſhall not forget to inform 
our readers who thoſe Turks were that took 
Conſtantinople under Mahomet II. and made it 
tne ſeat of their empire. It only remains here 
to ſay a few words on the kingdom of Jeruſalem, 
the emperors of Trebizond, and thoſe of Adria» 
nopolis. 

X. The kingdom of Jeruſalem continued only 
$3 years, under nine kings; that is, from the year 
1099, when the Chriſtian army took Jeruſalem 
from the fultan of Egypt, to 1187, when Saladin, 
ſultan of Syria and Egypt, retook it from the 
Chriſtians. There reigned, during that time, 


V. M. D. 

1. Godfrey of Bouillon, ſcarce - - 1328 8 

2, Baldwin ſucceeded his brother, and reigned 18 o o 

3. Baldwin II. ſucceeded his coufin, and reigned 12 © © 
4. Foulc, count of Anjou, married Beatrix, the 

daughter of Baldwin II. and reigned 1 

5. Baldwin III. whe ſucceeded his father $3.0 -& 
6. Amaurus, count of Aſcalon, ſucceeded his fa- 

ther - - . 10 0 0 

7. Baldwin IV. the Leper, ſucceeded his father 13 0 © 

8. Baldwin V. reigned only - - BS. 


under the proteQion of 
9. Guy of Luſignan, when the city of Jeruſalem 
was taken by aſſault, 2 OA, 1187, and all 


the Holy Land paſſed into the hands of the 
infidels, | 25 | 


XI. Colchis, 
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XI. Colchis, or the province of Trebizond, was 
in the poſſeſſion of Alexis Comnenus, with the 
title of principality, under the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, when the French took that capital, in 
the year 1204. Alexis, ſeeing Conſtantinople in 
the hands of the French, made himlelf ſovercign 
of Colchis, without however aſſuming the title of 
emperor ; nor did the two princes who ſucceeded 
him. It was the fourth ſovereign, John Comnenus, 
who uſurped that title. Trebizond therefore had 
nine emperors, who were, 1. John Comnenus ; 


2. Alexis Comnenus; 3. Baſil Comnenus ; 4. Baſil 


Comnenus II. 5. N. Comnenus, the natural ſon of 
Baſil II. 6. Alexis Comnenus II. 7. Alexander 
Comnenus; 8. John Comnenus II. and 9. David 
Comnenus, who ſurrendered all Colchis to Ma- 
homet II. a conqueror too powerful for him to 
withſtand. Thus ended the empire of Trebizoad, 
after having laſted 257 years. 

XII. The ſmall empire of Adrianopolis was 
founded in 1204, by Theodore Laſcaris, who had 
married Ann Comnenus, the daughter of Alexis 
Comnenus. It continued only 60 years, under four 


_ emperors, who were, X 


\ 


1. Theodore Laſcaris, who reigned - 18 o 0 

He married his daughter Irene to 
2. John Ducas, who iucceeded him, and reigned 33 © © 
3. Theodore II. ſucceeded his father, and reigned 4 © 09 
4. John, his ſon, ſucceeded, and reigned one year 

and ſome months with his brother Theodore, 

Michel Palzologus, their tutor, cauſed them 

to be murdered, and then joined the empire 

of Adrianopolis to that of Conftantinople, of 

which he had already made himſelf maſter, 

And thus we have given a flight ſketch of the 

molt important events that eccurred in the 

Eaſtern empire, 


XIII. The fourth part of the hiſtory of '! 
middle age comprehends the hiſtory of the Wei. 
empire, from the partition of the Roman ne 7 

tl. 
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that is, from the year 395, to the year doo, of the 
Chriſtian eta; and in which we diſtinguiſh the fol- 
lowing epochs : 


1. The emperors of the Weſt, to the year 475. 


| V. M. D. 
1. Honorius, who died at Ravenna, after reigning 2B o © 
2. Valentinian III. the fon of Conſtantius, reigned 30 © © 
Attila, king of the Huns, ravaged Italy : 
the empire of the Welt declined, and the im- 
perial ſeat was almoſt always, after this, at 
Ravenna, 
3. Maximus uſurped the empire ; but he was ſoon 
cut in pieces by the Romans, and thrown 
into the Tiber; he reigned only - to 
Genſeric, king of the Vandals, whom Eu- 
doxia, widow of Valentinian, had called 
from Africa, entered Rome, and pillaged that 
city for 15 days. The Weſtern empire is de- 
ſtroyed. Africa is poſſeſſed by the Vandals ; 
Spain by the Viſigoths; Gaul by the Franks; 
the Britiſh Iles by the Pits, Scots, and 
Saxons; and Italy by the Lombards. The 
princes who ſucceeded were iather pretenders 
to empire than emperors, However, we muit 
not omit them. 
Avitus reigned - - — 
Majorian - — - s 
Severus — — 2 
. Anthemius - - - > 
Anicius, called Olibrius, reigned 5 
Glicarius abdicated, after he had reigned 


m — On K - 
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. s Nepos reigned - - 

. RY ulus Avguſtulus, ſon of Oreſtes, was the 

la Roman emperor that was acknowlgdged 

at dome; he was diſpoſſtſſed by Ordpacer, 

king of the Heruls, after having reigned only o 10 5 
The Weſt was, after this, without emperors 

for 324 years, that is, to the time of Chatrle- 

magre. Thus the ancient Roman empire, 

that was ſo formidable under the fiſt Au— 

guſtus, was reduced to a mere ſhadow of ex- 

iſtence under Auguſtulus: this ſovereignty, 

which began very lowly under the firit Re- 

mulus, ended {til} more infigaificantly under 

the laſt Romulus; and was loft like a rivulct 

that runs into the ocean, | 
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XIV. In order to have a juſt conception of the 
hittory of the middie age in general, and of that 
of the empire of the Weſt during its decline and 
Ciffolution, in particular, it is indiſpenſibly neceſ— 
ſary to acquire ſome knowledge of thoſe ferocious 
people, who, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
ove -ran all Europe, and penetrated even into 
Africa. But as all theſe people were barbarians, a 
kind of favages, without arts or ſcience, even 
ignorant of the uſe of letters, and who had always 
been in a manner vagabonds upon the earth, 
without city or country, it is evident that they 
could have no annals, and that all we can ſay 
of their origin and their hiſtory muſt be a mere 
collection of conjectures. It is, moreover, impol- 
ſible for us to enter here into the labyrinth of 
learned irgutiiies; we mult therefore content our- 
ſelves with giving the names of theſe people, and 
merely intorming our readers of what they ouyht 
to inquire after in this part of univerſal hiſtory. 

XV. The great and memorable migration of people 
happened toward the cloſe of the fourth, and in 
the fiith centuries of the Chriſtian era. A nume- 
tous ſwarm of unkn»wn and barbarous nations 
caine, in part from the north, partly from the 
Palus Mœotis, and partly from the eaſt, by Hun- 

ary and Pannonia, and entered the provinces that 
torm:d the dominion of the empire. Theſe people 
2ravitating on each other, to uſe the expreſſion, 
conſtantly impelled all that were before them, till 
they at laſt penetrared the ſouthern confines of 
Europe and Italy itſelf; where, meeting with a 
weak reſiſtance only, they put an end to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Roman emperors, and to their monarchy. 
The principal of thoſe wandering and watlike 
people were, 

1. The Viſigoths, who appeared under the con- 
duct of their king, Alaiic. 

2. The Oſtrogoths, who became famous under 
their king Theodoric, who conquered Italy, and 
whole deicendants poſſeſſed it for a long time. | 


| The 
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3. The Vandals. 

4 The Alains. 

5. The Suevians. 

6. The Heruleans, who were led by their king, 
Odoacer. | 

7. The Huns, of whom Attila was chief. 

8. The Longobards, or Lombards. 

9. The Pitts. 

10. The Scoti, or Scotch. 

11. The Slavi, or Eſclavonians. 

12. The Gepideans and Avarians. 

All theſe people flocked, one after the other, 
from the grand ſeminary of mankind, that is, from 
the moſt northern provinces of Europe, and even 
of Aſia: as Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, and perhaps 
Siberia and Tartary alſo. The moſt part of the 
names they bore are analogous to the modern low 
Saxon, or ſeem to be derived from it. The Goths, 
ſor example, ſignity, in that language, Good peo- 
ple: the Quades, the Bad: the Huns, Dogs: the 
Slavi, Slaves: the Longobards, perhaps Longbeards ; 
and ſo of the reſt. It is apparent, that the 
greateſt part of theſe people came from thole 
countries that make part of Low Saxony. 

XVI. All theſe people are frequently confounded 
with each other in hiſtory; and frequently, alſo, 
the ſame people was divided into different govern— 
ments, which had each a particular name. A! 
this has produced a chaos very difticult to be re- 
duced into any order. The greateſt ſatisſaction is, 
that ir is of very little importance, to the preſert 
inhabitants of civilized Europe, to know the par- 
ticular hiſtories of all theſe barbarians; and that 
it is of no conſequence if we do ſometimes err in 
theſe matters. But it is not a matter ſo infigniti- 
cant to know the hiflory of thoſe who have wade 
a conſpicuous hgure in the world, who have either 
founded or paſſeſſed grand ſovereignties in Europe; 


and eſpecially thoſe who ſucceeded the emperors of 


the Weſt, and became poſſeſſed of the ruins of 
their monarchy. It is with this view that we ſhall 
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here treat of the hiſtory of the empire of the Weſt, 
from the death of Romulus Avgultulus to the time 
of Charlemagne: and when, in the hiſtory of em- 
yires, kingdoms, and other modern fiates, we ſha!! 
have occaſion to ſpeak of their origin and antiqui- 
ties, we ſhall endeavrur to inveſtigate the kind of 
eſtabliſhment that theſe wandering people inſtituted 
in each one of them in particular. 

XVII. It remains therefore to conſider here the 
ſlate of the Weſtern Roman empire under nine 
kings; one of the Heruleans, and eight of the 
Oltrogoths; during ninety two years. According 
to common opinion, the Goths came from Scan- 
dinavia, a peniniula which is now inbabited by the 
Swedes and Norwegians. After having roved ſome 
time on the borders of the Baltic Sea, they paſſe( 
into Scythia, and efiabliſhed themſelves along the 
berders of the Euxine Sea. They who advanced 
the furtheſt towards the eaſt were called Oftrogoths, 
that is, Eaſtern Goths ; and they who dwelt to— 
ward the weſt were named Wiſigoths, or Weſtern 
Goths. In the vear 476, 


V. M. D. 


1. Odoacer, king of the Hernleans, made himſelf 
maſter of Rome, drove away Auguſtulus, and 


called himſelf king of Italy. He reigned 16 6 9 
2. Theodoric, king of the Oſtiogoths, reigned : Bs 
3. Athalaric reigned — — Tj a 
4. Theodahat - - - - Ss © 2 
5. Witiges - We 7 - V4 

During this reign Beliſarius, general of the 

emperor Juſtinian, had well nigh drove all the 

Goths out of ltaly. 
6. 'Theobald reigned - - [6 © 
7. Alaric | - - - 92 3 0 
8. Totila — - - $ 0.9 
9. Tejas, the laſt king of the Goths in ltaly. 

After having taken many cities during the 

abſence of Beliſar ius, he made himſelf maſter 

of Rome, and pillaged it for forty days; but, 

after reigning abcut - - 1 6 7 


He was vanquiſhed by Narſes, whom the em- 
peror Jullinian had lent into Italy: and thus 
ended the kingdom of the Oſtrogoths. Italy 


remained 
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19. Luitprand, his ſon, reigned - - 
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remained in poflefion of the emperor of the # 
Eaſt, and Narles obtained the government; 
but the Romans ſent great cornylaints to 
Conſtantinople, 2gainlt that eunuch. fai 
nian recalled him in anger; but, intead of 
odeying, he ſent ſecretly to Albion, king ef 
the Lombard, who paſſed into Italy, end 
there founded a kiugdotu taut laſted till the 
time of Charlemagne. 


XVIII. The !aft ſtate of tb 


the middle azo, 90 prehendse 7 16rpt gre the 76 . vNe ( 


Veſtern empire, in 


twenty-three Lombard k inge, « uting 205 Years 
* * 1 1 

* 3 . 1 * — ! , . = n 

he \,nmbaris were a! ir) Northern pPeGh;e:;. ho 


= 8 R i gt - 
firſt eftablithe A themſelves on the ſouthern botders tf 


the Baltic 5:a, and advarcing by degrees more to- 


ward the ſonth, at lat penersa red Iraty, ard there 


founded their 1 ingdom in Citi ine Caul; which 
Was a ker nains 84 Lon bardy. 


1. Alen entered Itatv. and there rttered „) 
Jubi, emperor ef the Een, feht Lerg'u to 
n Ti is Ex4arih 
a. Tei; 5 re - - - - 5 
5 Fi PIs Oi 3 ; * KA, an 16 18910, 
which lie w ono * W 
3. Antar't retgned 5 7 Je. 1 
4. Agitult ” - „ e p 
z. Ace'mald reigned lone, after his fatiier „„ 
6. ArtowaJd 3crgnesd - - A 1; © 
7. Rouithaiis . - . „„ 16-3: © 
8, Rudoe14 - . | - „ 0 
9. Aribert 33 . | | 1 0 8 
10. Gondehert, and his broti:cr 
11. Bertier, re:gned, together, 0217 - TR 
12. Grimoald - . — 338 0 
13. Geribaud, his fon — — — = Ib. 3 
Berth:er returned to Pavia, where he was 
again acknowledged as king, and reigned - 18 © © 
14. Cunivert reigned, after his father Berthier 14: 0.0 
3. Luitbert, his ſon, reigned only * 0 V.::-0 
16. Render d: ike of Turin, reigned alſo . 
17. Aribert II. re:gned - — $::0:0 


:8. Auſprand died at the end of - wo 
31 7 
3 20, Hilde Ur and, 
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V. M. D. 

20. Hildebrand, his grandion, only „ 
1. Rachis - - „„ 
22. Aſtulf - - - „„ 
23. Didier, duke of Etruria, reigned -39. 6-08 


He was conquered in the year 781 by Char- 
emegn e, an the kingdom of the Lumbards 
end ed vet h. him. . 


XIX. After Narſes had revolted, and while Al- 
bion was buſted in (GunGIng the kingdom of the Lom- 
birds, the emperer of the Faſt, Juſtin il. ſent Lon: 
gin to Ravenna, to endeavonr to eflabiiſh his aftairs 
in Maly, any to promote his intereſt, But Longin 
made himſelf duke af Ravenna, 2nd aflumec the title 


, of Lurch, by which is nieant, without ſuper iir. 


they commonly reckon ſixteen exarchs, who reign» 

ed at Ravenna during 184 years, to the tine of 
Aaſtulf, the lait king but one of the Loinbards, who 
tock that city, and put an end ta the Exarchy, 
Theſe exarchs (whom ſome alſo name vicars, or 
prefects) were, 


Y. M.D, 
1. L,ongirv, who governed - +£4.00 
2. vinarigdus - - "BEG a he. 
3. Romanus - - „ 11 0-09 
4. Callenic, — — - „ 
Smaragdus, in bis age, governed again 9 9 
g. John Remiges - - 5 
6. Fleuthera - - «40-9 
7. [iaacius - - = 23 60 
8. The: dore Calliopas - 3 
9 Oiympius - - +. 1 0-4.8 
Theodore Calliopas is re-eſtabliſhed, and go- 
verns - — +» 440-0 
10. Theodoſius, or Theodore, governed „ 
11. John Platini, or Platon — „„ 
12. 'Theophilactus „ 
13. John Riſocop, or Triſocop - I IS 
14. Scholaſticus —. — — 10 o © 
18. Paulus: — — — 21 0. 0 
16. Eutichius, the laſt exarch _ — 24 0 0 


Who, after he was drove from Ravenna, re- 
tired to Conſtantinople. 
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XX. In proportion as the Roman empire in the 
Eaſt, and more eſpecially in the Weſt, declined, 
there arofe in the world, but principally in Europe, 
leveral kingdoms and other independent ſlates, the 
revolutions of which belong to the hiſtory of the 
middle age. Thus, in the year 420, Pharanond 
reigned as king in Frar.ce, In the year 408 the Goth 
and Vandal kings reigned in Spain, and to of the ref, 
But as theſe eitabliſhments include the o Igin of 
thoſe tnonarchies and ſtates which now exiit, it is 
more eligible to make the account of them precede 
the hiſtories of modern nations, in order to prevent 
any interruption in the ſeries of thoſe hiflotige, and 
all embarraſſinent in the ſlady of them. be bert 
chapter, therefore, will contain ail that relates to 
this matter in the middle age. 

XXI. But as the kings of the Vandzls in Aſtica 
had, in the fifth and fixth ceatures, much conern 
in the affairs of Italy, and as their empire diiappeared 
betore the end of the middle age, fo that we ſhall 
have no further occaſion io mention them, i: ap— 
pears necefſ2ry to give the chronology of the kings 
of that nation in this place. The kingdom ot the 
Vandals in Africa laſted 108 years, utu:i i kings, 
who were, 


Y. M.D. 

1. Genſeric, king of the Vanda!«, who founded 
that kin igdom n the year 427, aud reigned = 43 © © 

2. Huneric, ſon-in-law of Valentinian lil. tuc- 
ceeded his father, and reigned - s. 3 6 
3. Gondebaut, the g:andian of Huneric, reigned 11 © © 
4. P'ra ſimond iucceeded her brother, and reigned 25 o © 
. Hilderic reigned - - »  # 0 

6. Gilimer was put in the place of H' Weric, vho 


bad been wehe . of the throne, He 


reigned „„ 
And was rabauithed by enden in the year 


£34. And thus ended the kingdom of the 
Vandals, 


Here we ſhall conclude our ſketch of the hiſtory 
of the middle ape: very happily, it we have in 
. any 
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any degree diſperſed that thick darkneſs with which 
it is {urrounded ; and have given a regular and 
clear plan, at leaſt, by which it may be ſuccelsfully 
ſtudie d. 
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HARPEMAGNE appeared upon the earth, 

| He was the ſon of Pepin, mayor of the palace 
of Childeric III. and the laſt king of France, of 
the Merovingian family. In the year 751, Pepin 
himfclf was made king, and died in 768. Charles 
was born in 741, He was of German extraction, 
of the nation called Francs, and was born in Ger- 
nany. He eſtavl:ſheil the ſeit of the empire he 
founded at Alx la Chapelle: he and his courtters 
ſpoke German; an: the public acts were wrote in 
German. He ſubdued the other tribes of his nati— 
on, converted them to Chriſlianity, and taught them 
to read and write their native language. When he 
came to the throne of France, in the year 768, 
Conftantine V. was emperor of the Eaſt, and, at- 
ter him, Leo IV. Conſtantine VI. the en:prefs Irene, 
and Nicephorus. Italy was in the power of Aftull, 
king of the Lombards. Stephen IV. and, after him, 
Adrian J. and Leo II, were popes. Germany con- 
tained many nations that were but little civilized: 
Wittekind was chief of the Saxons. Wiaceſlaus, 
and, after him, Crzezoniſle, reigned in Bohemia. 
Gotrie, or Sigeſtoi, was king of Denmark. Biorno 
III. and, after him, Alaric III. reigned in Sweden. 
Leſcus l. was duke of Poland. Ihe Saxons were 
maſters of England, and had there eſtabliſhed ſeveral 


ſcnall kingdoms, which were united in 801 under 
Egber!, 
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Egbert, firſt ſole king of that country. Fergus, 
= after him, Solvarhius, Achaius, and Coopal- 
lus, reigned in Scotland. Aurelivs, and, after him, 
Silon, Mauregat, Veremond, and Aiphonto the 
Chaſte, reigned in the Auſtrias and the kingdom of 
Leon. The reſt of Europe was entirely barbarovs ; 
and what they called civilized was not much better. 
Such was the ſtate of Europe when Charlemagne, 
by the death of his father, became king of France. 
But this hero ſoon made new acquiſitions, beat ing 
in ene hand the ſword, and in the other the promiſes 
of the goſpel. By the extinction of the kingdom of 
the Lon bards in 773, he got poſſeſſion of all Italv. 
By conque ring the Saxons, and by converting them 
to Chriſtianity, he became matter of all Germany. 
hy the eleCtion of the Roman people in 500, he ob- 
rined the empite of the Weſt, with the title of 
Emperor; and a ſhort time before his death, i 
do, was very near adding to his valt Amis 
the kingdom of Spain. 


II. It is therefore with the advancement of this 


monarch to the in perial dignity, with the re-efta- 
bliſhment of the empire of the Weſt, in the fiift 
year of the ninth century, that commences what 
is called Modern Hiſtory. The face of Europe was 
changed. Ir became at once Chriſtian and civilized, 
It was then that modern kingdoms, republics, and 


ſtates, were either founded, or acquired their true 


conſiſtence. This laſt age of the world, down to 
the preſent day, contains 955 years. The means 
by which the Divine Providence thought proper to 
civilz Europe, and almoſt all the other nations of 
the known earth, during that period; the ſucceſ- 
ſive progreſs or the arts and ſciences; the uſeful in- 


ventions of every kind; the degree of perfection to 


which manufactutes and commerce have been car:t- 
ed; the diſcovery of a new world; the ettabliſhiwert 
of poſts and public banks, and of every kind of inter- 
courſe between mankind ; the improvement of n:vi- 
gation, and a thouſand like objects, require as much 


to be cleaily inveſtigated and explained in modera 
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hiſtory, as do the politics of kings, the ſtratagems 
of miniſters, the exploits of heroes, and the revoly- 
tions of kingdoms. It is therefore our buſineſs here 
to preſent our readers with a clew to this labyrinth, 
but we truſt they will not expect that we ſhould con- 
duct them thro' all its minute windings and receſſes, 
by entering into a deſcription of thoſe ſmall ſtates 
that may be called miniatures of government. We 
ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to an inquiry into 
the ſtate of the following nations. 

III. 1. The new Empire of the Weſt, called the 
Holy Roman Empire. 1. Before the interregnum: 
2. During the interregnum: And, 3. After the in— 
t@regnum. 


Before the Interregnum. 


1. Under nine Carolovinian emperors, or thoſe who 
were the deſcendants of Charlemagne; to wit, 1. 
Charlemagne; 2. Lewis J. the Debonnaire; 3, 
l.othario; 4. Lewis II. 5. Charles the Bald; 6. 
Lewis JI, the Stammerer ; 7. Charles the Groſs; 
8. Arnoll; 9. Lewis IV. called the Child, who 
died without an heir in the year - 912 

2. Under (ix Saxon Emperors: that is, 1. Conrad 
J. Duke of Franconia. 2. Henry 1. called the 
Fowler. 3. Otho I. called the Great. 4. Otho 
II. retuted. 5. Otho III. called the Moairvel- 
lous. 6 Hemy II. ſurnamed the Saint, who 
died in the year - - - 1024 

3. Under five Franconian Emperors, who were 1. 
Conrad II. the Salic. 2. Henry III. the Back. 
3. Henry IV. 4. Henry V. 5. Lothario, who 
died in - - - 1137 

4. Onder fix Suabean Emperors, to wit, 1. Conrad 
III. of Suabia. 2. Frederic Barbatroſſa. 3. Hen- 
ry VI. called the Severe. 4. Philip. 5. Otho IV. 
6. Frederic II. who was poiſoned in the year 1250 


During 
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During the Interregnum. 


This was a time of trouble and confuſion that 
laſted twenty-three years; and during which, 1. 
Henry Raſpo of ' huringia. 2. Conrad IV. of 
Suabia. 3. William, Count of Holland. 4. Richard 
J. King of England. 5. Alphonſo X. of Spain: and, 
6. Ottocar of Bohemia, were elected by ditterent 
fations ; or pretended, to the empire, and endea-— 
youred to attain it, either by cabals, or by force of 
arms; whilit Conradin, Charles of Anjou, Main— 
froi, and the Popes, excited a thouſand troubles 
in ltaly. This interregnum at laſt ended in the 
year — — — 1273 


After the Interreg num. 


1. Under twelve Emperors of divers houſes, choſe 
by the eleQtors, 1. Rodolph, Count of Hap1- 
bourg. 2. Adolph, Count of Naſſau. 3. Albert 
of Auſtria, called the One-cyed. 4 Henry VII. 
Count of Luxembourg. 5. Lewis V. of Bavaria. 
6. Frederic II. of Auſtria, called the Handſome, 


who diſputed the empire with him; aad, after 


the death of Lewis, Edward III. King of Eng- 
land ; Frederic the Severe, Margrave of Miſnia ; 
and Gunter, Count of Schwartzbourg, were 
elected emperors, without being able to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of that dignity, which tell at laſt on, 7. 
Charles IV. of Bohemia, 8. Winceſlaus, King 
of Bohemia, g. Frederic of Bruniwic. 10. Ro- 


bert of Bivaria. 11. Jocelin of Moravia: and, 


12. Sigiſmond, ſon oi the Emperor Charles IV. 


King of Hungary, who died in - 1437 


2. Under thirteen Einperors choſe by electors from 
the houſe of Auſttia; to wit. 1. Albert II. 2. 
Frederic IV. 3. Maximilian 1. 4. Charles V. 
5. Ferdinand 1, 6. Maximilian II. 7. Rodolph 
II. 8. Mlthlas, 9. Ferdinand II. 10 Ferci- 

| naud 
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nand III. 11. Leopold, 12. gh cs and, 


Charles VI. who cied in — * 
3. Under the Emperor Charles VII. Elector ot Ba- 
varia, who died in — 1744 


4. Under the Emperor Francis l. Doke of Lorrain, 
and Grand Duke of Tuſcany, who died in 1765 
IV. II. The empire of the Eaſt, paſſeſſed by the 

Sultans, or Turkiſh Emperors, or the Ottoman Porte. 
this hiſtory divices itſelf naturally into two parts, 

Is the 1ft we are to inveſtigate the origin of the 

i'uks or Ottomans; and the fate of that people till 

tie tie of Mahomet II. who took Conſtantinople, 
and there fixed the ſeat of his dominion. In the ſe— 
cond we are to bring the hiſtoiy of the Ottoman 
eirpire, rom Mahomet II. down to the preſent 

time. 5 
In the firſt part we ſhall ſee, that the Arabs or 

Saracens, who were a people defcended from Iſhmac! 

the fun of Abraham and of Hagar, inhabited the 

country which 1s called Arabia, trom the word 

Arata, which fignifies ſolitude. Theſe-Arabs ate 

alſo fon.etimes called Iſnaiaelites, ſonietimes Agate— 

ria!s, and ſometimes Sarrazin*, from the word 

Szr2z, which fignifies to Real ; becauſe this people 

rraveried the country in order to rob on the high- 

ways. In 571 the falſe prophet Mahomet was burn 
anyng them, and taught them a new religion, which 
they followed, as we ſhall ſee in the next chapter, 

M homet, who was at once a prophet, a legiilator, 

ard a conquetfor, wade hiniſelf lovereign of the 

Saracens or Arabs. The ſucceſſots of Mahomet 

tore the title of Caliphs. About a hundred years 

after the death of Mahomet, a people of Scythia, 
ramed 'Tuiks, came by the Caſpian Sea, paſt Mount 

Caucaſus, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in that county, 

which is now called Georgia, Turcomania and 

Dlacbeck. The Saracens at firſt waged war wita 

theſe new. comers ; but about the middle ot the 

eighth century they male peace, and incorporated 
wich them, on condition that the Tuiks ſhould em- 
brace the Mabometan religion, and join with them 
| | in 
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in fighting againſt the Chriſtians, who were come to 
moleſt them, even in Aſia. The word Turk fignihes 


a ſhepherd or peaſant, It has effaced that ot Sara- 
cen and Arab. Theſe two people therefore united. 
formed only one nation, and gave themſelves the 
title ot Muſſulmans, or true believers. The Caliphs, 
ſucceſſots of K. extended their douminions On 
every ſide. 1. Ottoman, whole origin and time of 
birth 1s s made himſelf maſter of the power 
and territories of all the other Caliphs and Soldans 
who then reigned in the Eaſt: he laid the foundation 
of that empire, which is called Ottoman, from his 
name, and took the title oft Sultan. This happened 
in the year 1303. His ſucceſſors were, 2. Orchan: 
3. Amurath: 4. Bajazet: 5. Izizebe!: 6. Soly- 
man: 7. Moſes: 8. Mahomet: 9 Amurath II. 
10. and Jaitly, Mahomet II. 

V. In the ſecond part of the hiſtory of the Otto- 
man empire, we fee Mahomet II. overthrow the 
empire of the Greeks in the Eaſt, make bimſelf maſ- 
tet of Cunſtantinople, and there eilabl:th the feat ef 
his monarchy, and take to hintelft the title of Em— 
peror and Grand Seignior. This great event he p- 
pened on the 29th of May, in the Prue 1453. The 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet II. were, 1. Bajazer\!]. 2, 
Selim: 3 Solyman II. 4. Selim li. 5. Amurath 
III. 6. Mahomet III. 7. Achmet: 8. Me ſtapha: 

Oſman: 10 Amurath IV. 11. Ibrahim: 12. 
Mihomer IV. 13. Solyman III. 14. Achmet II. 
15. Muſtapha II. 16. Achmet III. 17. Moſtapha 
Il. which makes in all, from the firſt perde to 
Mahomet II. ten Sultans: and in the ſecond pe- 
riod, trom Mabomet II. to our days, ſeventet em» 
perors or Grand Scigniors. 

VI. Aiter having thus brought down the hitory 
of the two grand empiies of the Eaſt anu vol to 
cur own days, we may ltudy e advantage tbe {ite 
tory of all other empires, kingdoms, republics; and 
modern ſtates, by following the geograph.c orcer in 
which they preſent themtelves to us in the map of 
Lurope ; beginning with the welt, and 4uvancing 

tOwa! 1 
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toward the eaſt, till we come to Alia, Africa, and 
even to America, that we may learn the hiſtories of 
the people who at this day inhabit thoſe parts of 
the world, And in this manner we begin with 

learning, | 
VII. III. The hiſtory of Portugal; which is divid- 
ed into the following epochs: 1. The origin of the 
Luſitanians; the deſcription of ancient Luſitania, 
and of its inhabitants. 2. The firſt part of the hiſtory 
of the Luſitanians, to the year of Rome 6067. 3. 
'T heir ſtate and conduct under the Roman govern- 
ment, from the year of Rome 607 to the year of 
Jefus Chriſt 395. 4. The manner in which that 
country was invaded by the northern barbarians; 
and what paſſed to the year of Jeſus Chtiſt Soo. 5. 
The fate of Luſitania during modern times, to the 
year 1075. 6. The government of the Moors in 
Portugal. 7. The erection ot Portugal into a county; 
and the reigns of Henry and Alphonſo Henrique. 
8. The erection of Portugal into a kingdom; and 
the reigns of Alphonſo I. called Henriquez, Sancho 
J. and Alphonlo II. 9. The reigns of Sancho II. 
called Capel, Alphonſo III. Dennis, Alphonfo IV. 
Don Pedro, and Ferdinand, to the year 1383. 10. 
The interregnum. 11. Ihe reigns of Don John ]. 
Edward, Alphonſo V. Don John II. Emanuel 
called the Great, Don John III. Sebaſtian, and 
Carciiel Henry, to the year 1580. 12. The reign 
vf Philip II. King of Spain, who became King of 
Portugal. 13. 1 he affairs of the Incics under the 
three laſt Kings, Scba tian, Henry, ad Philip IT, 
to the year 1640. 14. Ihe re ga of Philip IV. and 
the revolution in favour of the Duke of Braganza, 
who was proclatured King by the name of Don John 
IV. is. Tae conſequence of this revolution, and 
the wars of the Portugueze againſt Spain, to the 
year 1655. 16. The reign of Alphonſo VI. and the 
further conſequence of the wars againſt Spain; the 
_ depoſition of this Prince, and the advancement cf 
Don Pedro his brother to the crown of Portugal; 
the 
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the reign of John V. and laſtly, the reign of Joſeph 
J. the preſent King of Portugal. | 


VIII. VI. The biſtory of Spain, which contains 
the following epochs. 

1. The ancient hiflory of Spain, in part obſcure 
and fabulous, from Japhet and Tubal to the eighth 
century after the birth of Chriſt, when the Saracens 
penetrated into Spain. This period includes about 
2862 years, and is divided into three memorable 
epochs; which are, 

That which paſſed in Spain before the Ro- 

mans : | 

That which was under the Romans: and 

The fate of Spain after the Romans. 

2. The middle hiſtory of Spain ; which contains 
what paſſed from the invaſion of the Saracens and 
the Moors, to the time of their entire expulſion : 
a period that comprehends about 779 years; and 
during which many Barbarian and Chritlian Kings 
reigned over divers provinces of Spain; and who 
formed the kingdoms of Caſtile, Leon, Navarre, 
Arragon, and Portugal, beſide that of the Sara- 
cens; and this comes down to the year of ]etus 
Chit 1474. 

3. The modern hiſtory of Spain; which begins 
with the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, who 
united under his ſceptre all the kingdoms, provinces 
and colonies belonging to Spain, ans formed of them 
one power{ul monarchy. This lalt period, which 
includes 291 years, to the year 1765, contains the 
Ienarkable reigns of, 1. Ferdinand V. called the 


Catholic: 2. The fix Kings of the houſe of Auttria; 


to wit, Philip J. called the Fair, ſon of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian I. 3. Charles V. Emperor : 4. Philip 
I. 5. Philip III. 6. Philip IV. 7. Charles 11. and 
three Kings of the houle of France; that is, S. Phi- 
lip V. 9. Ferdinand VII. and 10. Charles III.. In 
this laſt period due attention alſo ſhould be had 
to the manner in which ſeveral provinces of Ati:ca, 
in Italy and the Low-Countries, &c, have been 
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united to the Spaniſh monarchy: and likewiſe the 
mannner in which America was diicovered, and re- 
duced, under the reigns of three Spaniſh Kings ; 
and many other very remarkable events. 

IX. V. The hiſtory of France. Thoſe hiſtorians 
who ſuppoſe with M. Mezerai, that the Romans 
firſt gave the name of Gaul to that large tract of 
land which lies between the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Occan and the Rhine, 
ſeem to have leſs foundation for their opinion, than 
they who maintain that this extenſive and pleaſant 
country was very populous in the firſt ages of the 
world, as appears by the moſt ancient monuments ; 
that theſe people had probably a name before the 
exiſlence of the Romans, and that they called them- 
ſ-lves Galli; and, that being too numerous for their 
own country, they paſſed the Alps at the beginning 
of the Roman republic, and occupied a part of 
Italy, which was called Cilalſpine Gaul; that they 
extended their colonies even to Aſia, where they 
inhabited a country called Galatia, which 1s the 
name the Greeks gave to Gaul; and that other de- 
tachments of this nation advanced into Germany, 
beyond the Rhine. Be theſe matters however as 
they m:y, the hiltory of France may be divided into 
ſeveral periods; the principal of which are charac- 
terized by events that are important, and proper 
to afliſt the mind of thoſe who make it their 
ſtudy. a 

X. The firſt period comprehends the hiſtory ot 
ancient Gaul, to the time that Julius Cæſar finiſhea 
the conqueſt of that country, about forty-eight 
years betore the birth of Chrift. 

The ſecond period contains the time that Gaul 
was under the dominion of the Romans, till the 
Francs entered that country, and there eltabliſhed 
their refdence ; which includes about 400 years. 

The tand period, Which begins about the year 
of jetus Chriil 412, contains the government of the 
Francs in Gaul; and. goes only to the year 429. 
From that peiivd the kingdom of France has been 

governed 
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governed by kings that have ſprung from grand 
houſes, which they call Races; and ot which there 
are five that form ſo many diſtinet ard conſpicuous 
diviſions in the hiſtory of this illuſtrious monatehy. 

The fourth period, therefore, contains the hit- 
tory of France, under twelve Kings of the Me- 
rovingian race, from Pharamond the firſt King; 
that. is, from the year 420 to 752; when Childeric 
III. after the death of Charles Martel, was depoſed 
by the States, and Pepin elected in his flead. This 
period comprehends 332 years, The firſt period 
makes part of ancient hiltory; the ſecond, third, 
and fourth belong to the middle age; the fi'th, 
and all that follow, appertain to modern hif- 
tory. 

The fiſth period contains the hiſlory of thirteen 
Kirgs of the Carolovinian race, from Pepin the 
Sher to Lewis V. called the Drone; that is, from 
the year 752 to 987: making 235 ycars, 

TT he ſixth period includes the reigns of fourteen 
Kings of the Capetian rice, from Hugh Capet to 
Charles IV. called the Fair; that is, trom 987 to 
1325: being 341 years. 

The ſeventh period contains the reign of twelve 
Rings of the Valefian race, or of the houſe of 
Valois ; from Philip VI. of Valois to Henty III. 
that is, from the year 1328 to 1589: including 


26 years, 


The eighth period contains the reigns of four 
Kings, of the race or houſe of Bourbon, from 
Henry IV. called the Grear, to Lewis XV. named 
the Well beloved; that is, from the year 1592 
to the prefent year 1765: comprehending 163 
years, 

XI. After having acquired a ſufficient krowledge 
of the kingdom of France, it 1s proper to be ac- 
quainted with, 

VI. The biflory of the Kings of Bourgrgne as it is 
not only intimately connected with that of France, 
bat allo throws great light on thoſe of Germany, 

F Spain, 
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Spain, the Low Countries, &c. And here we muſt 
careſully diſtinguiſh, (1.) the Kings of the firſt king- 
dom of Bourgogne, and remember that when the 
Vandals, Zuavians, and Alains, quitting Germany, 
paſſed the Rhine, and entered Gaul, the Bourgog— 
nians, being amongit them, fixed theinfelves near 
the Rhine, and founded a kingdom that laſted 123 
years ; that is, from the year 405 to 534. Their 
governm-nt comprehended, towa'd the cloſe of it, 
the Dutchy of Bourgogne, Franch County, Dau— 
phiay, and Savoy ; under five Kings, named, 1. 
CGoniticair: 2. Gnnileric and Chilperic, Who were 
brothers: 3, Gondebaut, Godegiſel, Chilperic, and 
Gondemer ; likewiſe brothers: 4. Sigiſmond; and, 
5. Gondemer, who was deprived of his kingdom 
by the ſucceſſors of Clodomite King of France; 
and his dominions united to thoſe of that kingdom. 
(2.) The Kings of Bourgogne Transjurane: and we 
muſt here remember, that about the year 888, aftcr 
the depoſition of the Emperor Charles the Grofs, 
Raou! or Rodolph, fon of the younger Conrad, and 
grandion of Hugh, poſſeſſed the country between 
IMount Jou and the Alps; that is to ſay, Savoy and 
Switzerland; and was crowned Kirg of Bourgogn?: 
Transjurane at St. Mavrice in. Valois. This king- 
dom laſted 145 years, under four Kings: who were, 
1. Raoul: 2. Raoul Il. 3. Conrad: and, 4. Raoul 
III. called the Drone. Conrad had united to his 
kingdom that of Arles; and Raoul III. having no 
family, left all his rich poſſeſſions to Conrad Il 
called the Salic: ſo that after his death this king- 
dom paſſed to the Emperors. who ſucceeded Con- 
rad, and made a part of the Germanic empire. (3.) 
The Kings of Arles or Provence. Lewis the Stam— 
merer, King of France, dying, and leaving only 
priaces that were quite young, Boſon, brother to 
Queen Richilde, wite of Charles the Bald, founded 
the kingdom of Arles Cregnum Arelatenſe) and of 
which he made himſelf King. This kingdom was 
ſurrounded by the Soana, the Rhone, and the ge 
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jt cannot be properly ſaid to have exiſted more than 
53 years; and had only cwo Kings, which were, 
Bolon, who was crowned at Vienna by the Arch- 
biſhop of Lions; and, 2. Lewis, fon of Boſon, 
whom Berenger took priſoner in Veronne, and whoſe 
cyes he put out. Lewis the Blind reigned, not- 
withſtanding, forty-three years, and left a lon named 
Charles Conſtantine. But as he was too young to 
reign, the Provencais clected Hugh King ot Italy, 
to be King of Arles, "There were great contentions 


between this Hugh and Raoul Il, King of Bour- 


gogne: but by the interpoſition of ſriends they were 
jeconciled, Raoul renounced his pretenſions to the 
kingdom of Italy; and Hugh, in 1etvin, ceded to 
him all he poſſeſſed in Bteſſo, Viennois and Pro- 
vence, and even the title of Kiog ot Atles; which 
kingdom was therefore united to that of Boufgegne 
Transjutane. 

XII. And here we ſhould alſo fudy, 

Fil. The hiftory of the Dukes of Lorrain, the D.ihes 
of Normandy, Princes of Orange, & e. but we muſt 
content ourſelves with the hare mention of theſe, 
without waking their analyſis, that we nay not ex- 
tend this chapter beyond its due bounds. We 
therefore pals directly to, 

XIII. PII. The Hiftory of Swilzerland, or the 
Thirteen Cantons. The people that are now called 
Swiſs, were anciently called Helaetians. About 


biry fix years before the birth of Chriſt, they made 


an invaſion upon Gaul; but the Gauls calling the 
Romans to their afliftance, theſe not only drove out 
the Helvetians, but brought them allo entitely under 
the dominion of the ſenate and people of Rome, 
The capital of their country wis called Awventicum, 
a ſmall towa that is now called Wiffliſhurg. The 
moſt remarkable periods in the hiſtory of the Swils, 
e the aforementioned epoch, are, 


The tine the Helvetians were 1n ſubjection 
to wr Romans. 


| 2. The 
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2. The time that the greate{ part of Switzerland 
poſted under the power of the ancient Kings of 
8 (fee ſect. XI.) 

The time when, after the extinction of the 
Trp of Bourgogne, Switzerland became a province 
of France. 

4. The time when Switzerland was annexcd to 
the kingdom of Lothair (regnum Lotharingiæ, ot 
Lorrain). 

. The time when it made a province of the em. 
pire of Germany, after the diſſolution of the king. 
dom of Lortain. 

6. The time when it made a part of the kingdom 
of Arles, 

7. The time when it ſell under the power of th: 
emperors of Germany. 

8. The time when Switzerland threw. off the 
yoke, or when the Cantons aſſociated, and formed 
a free republic. 

9. The time that has paſſed ſince that aſſociati- 
on, under the government of the thirteen free Can- 
tons, down to the preſent day. To which may be 
added, x | 

10. The hiſtory of the country of the Griſons, 
and 

11. The hiſtory of the covntries aſſociated with 
the Helvetic republic: and laſtly, 

12. The hiſtory of the city and republic of Ge- 
neva. 

XIV. IX. The Hiſtcry of Italy, fince the time of 
Charlemagne, that is, trom the beginning of the 
ninth century to the preſent time. In this genere! 
hiſtory of Italy we have to regard, in particu- 
lar, 

1. The hiſtory of the Popes, conſidered as ſecular 
Princes and temporal Sovereigns, 

2. That of the kingdom of Sardinia. 

That of the kingdom of Naples, 

4. That of the kingdom of Sicily. 

5. That of the kingdom of Corſica. 3 1 

„ 1e 
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6. The hiflory of the Grand Dutchy of Tuſcany, 


or Florence, 
7. The hiſtories of the eight moſt conſiderable 


he dutchies and ptincipalities ; which are, 
ce a The dutchy of Savoy, and the county of Pied- 
mont. 
to 2 The dutchy of Milan. 
or c '| hat of Montferrat. 
d That of Mantua. 
Mm WW e That of Parma and Placentia. 
"2 WH That of Modena. 
That of Mirandola. 
om That of Monaco. 
8. The hiſtory of the iſland of Malta; and of 
the the religion, or order, of the knights of St. John of 
| Jeruſalem. 
the 9. The hiſtory of the republic of Venice. 
med 10. That of the republic of Genoa. 
11. That of the republic of Lucca. And 
iati- 12. The hiſtory of the republic of St. Marino. 
an- To which may be alto added, 
y be 13. The hiſtory of the iſland of Cyprus, which 
: had once its proper Kings, but has ſince paſſed un- 
ons, der the dominion of the Ottoman empire. It would 
require an entire volume fully to explain all the prin— 
with cipal periods and epochs cf the particular hiſtories 
vt each of thele governments. Bur, as on one hand 
Ge- tne hiſtory of Italy is intimately connected with thole 
of all the principal modern monarchies; and as on 
ne of the other, there are many excellent hiſtories of 
the this country, we muſt reter our readers to them, 
nere! as they can only expect here to find general inſtruc- 
ticu- tions for the guidance of their ſtudies in theſe mat- 
ters. 
cular 


XV. A. The 5 of Great Britain, or of the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, and the hif- 
tory of Ireland. The hiſtory of England is, like 


moſt others, eafily divifible into three periods, 
which comprehend, 


1. The 
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1. The ancient hiſtory of England, whoſe ori. 
ginal name was Albion, ſo called from the white 
chalky mountains with which the coaſts of that 
iſland are ſurrounded. The hiſtorians begin this 
period with a king named Brutus, the ſon of Aneas 
Sylvius, king of the Latins, and grandſon of Aſca— 
nius, the ſon of Æneas the Trojan. They pre- 
tend that he began to reign in Albion in the year 
of the world 2828. This period continued to the 
year 3895, and conſequently till within about a 
century of the Chriſtian era. This is a period of 
obſcure and fabulous conjectutes, when England 
-was governed by kings that may be called Aborigi- 
nes, or originally of the country, of which, how- 
a they pretend to have a regular chronological 
iſt, 

2. The hiſtory of the middle age of England. 
The Romans invaded England, under the conduct 
of Julius Cæſar; and though it appears they were 
but badly received, yet it is certain that the ſuc- 
ceeding kings of this country paid an annual tribute 
to the Romans, and weie obliged to ſuffer their 
prefect to reſide there. This government laſted 
503 years, under a long ſucceſlion of kings who 
were natives of the country, and of whom Arthur, 
one of the laſt, was the molt famous. In the fifth 
century the Saxons and Angles made a deſcent in 
England, and there eſtabliſhe.l ſeven ſmall king- 
doms; this government was diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Heptarchy ; and laſted 369 years, and 
the dominion of the Saxons in England continued in 
all 564 years. | 

3- The modern hiſtory of England. Soon after 
the death of Charlemagne, that is, in the year 501, 
the ſeven Saxon kingdoms in England were united in 
one, under Egbert, king of the Weſt Saxons, who 
ſubdued all the others, and reigned alone in that 
country. Ie and his ſucceſſors were greatly mo— 
leſted by the Danes, who alfo wade a deſcent in 
this iſſand, committed hoſtilities, and endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh thewilelves there; aud which at a 
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they affected, in the year 1017, when Canute the 
Great, king of Denmark and Norway, was alſo 
crowned king of England. This Daniſh epoch 
continued only 50 years, for in the year 1066, 
William I. called the Conqueror, duke of Nor- 
mandy, landed on the Englith coatt, drove out the 
Danes, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of 
England. From that tine England has been go- 
verned by, 

Three kings of the houſe of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, from William the Conqueror to Henry I. 
dutiag 70 years, and to the year 1136. 

One King of the houſe of Blois, named Stephen, 
who reigned 19 years. 

Fourteen kings of the honſe of Anjou, from 
Henry IT. duke of Anjou, Normandy and Aqui- 
tain, to Richard III. during 331 years, down to 
1485. | 

Three kings deſcended from the earls of Rich- 
mond, from Henry VII. to Edward VI. duting 68 
years, and to the year 1553. | 

Two queens, Mary and Elizabeth, during 50 
years, to 1603. 

Four kings of the houſe of Stewart of Scotland, 
James I. Charles I. who was beheaded, Charles II. 
and James II. who, with the Protector Cromwell, 
reigned, during 85 years, to the year 1688. 

One prince of Orange and Naſſau, William III. 
crowned king of England in 1689, and died in 
1701-2. 

One queen, Ann, daughter of James II. and wife 
of George priace of Denmark. She died in 1714. 

Three kings of the houſe of Hanover, George l. 
George II. and George III. dufing 51 years, to the 
pteſent time. 

XVI. The Hiſtory of Scotland. The hiſtorians 
of this country, after relating ſome conjectures 
concerning the origin, and firſt ages of the Scotch, 
begin their hiſtory with Fergus, king of Irelang, 
whom the Sc9/7 called from thence, and appointed 
their king ; being no longer able to bear the horrid 

* invaſions 
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invaſions of the Pits. Fifty-eight kings reigned 
after him in Scotland, during 959 years: that is 
to ſay, from the year 411 to 1370. The laſt of 
theſe kings was David II. who died without iſſue. 
Robert II. fon of Walter Stewart, great ſtewart of 
Scotland, and of Mary, daughter of king Robert 
Bruce, ſucceeded his uncle,. and reigned twenty 
years, He had eleven ſucceſſors of his own fa- 
mily; and theſe twelve kings of the houſe of 
Stewart bring the Scotch hiſtory down to 1603, 
when James VI. (and the Firſt of England) ſuc- 
ceeded Elizabeth queen of England, and united the 
two kingdoms which compoſe Great Britain. 

The Hiſlory of Ireland. If we are to believe the 
Iriſh hiſtorians, there were kings of this count! 
more than 1500 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
and they mention one of them, named Slanius, 
who reigned in the year of the world 2448. They 
ſay alſo, that this country was divided into five 
governments, each of which had a king ; and 
that, over theſe five kings, there was one who was 
ſupreme, and bore the title of King of Kings, 
There is, however, very little appearance of truth 
in the Iriſh hiſtory, till about the year of Chiilt 
420, when a prince named L.oegatius reigned in 
Ireland. Hiſtory ſays that his wife and children 
embraced Chriſtianity, but that he himſelf remained 
in his infidelity, and that he was killed by a clap 
of thunder, after having reigned 30 years. This 
king had torty-ſeven ſucceſſors, who, with him, 
filled the throne of Ireland for 732 years; that is, 
to the year 1162, when this kingdom paſſed under 
the dominion of the Engliſh. "The forty-eighth and 
- laſt king of Ireland was named Roderic. Henty 
VIII. was the firſt Engliſh monarch who took the 
title of king of Ireland, by virtue of an act of the 
parliament of Dublin. 

XVII. XI. The Hiſtory of the Lyw Countries, and, 
in particular, that of the Seven United Province!, 
containing, 
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4 Dutchies : Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and 
Guelders. 
7 Counties: Flanders, Artois, Hainault, Hol- 
land, Zealand, Namur, and Zutphen. | 
5 Principalities, or ſeigniories : Friezland, Mech- 
lin, Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Groeningen. 
1 Margraviate : that of Antwerp; which, toge- 
ther, form the 
17 United Provinces, that are called the Low- 
Countries. In the time of the Romans, the Rhine 
traced the limits between Gaul and Germany. 


That part of the |,ow-Countries which is on the 


welt borders of the Rhine, was named Gallia Bel- 
gica, Belgic Gaul ; and that fituate on the eaſt be- 
longed to Germany, and was called Batavia, In 
the fifth century, when the Franks paſſed into 
Gaul, the Low-Countries remained annexed to 
France, under the Merovingian kings. In the 
partition which the Carlovinian emperor, Lewi: le 
Dcbonnair, made of his dominions, the great 
part of the Low-Countries falling to Lothair, made 
a conſiderable part of the kingdom of F orrain ; 


and that kingdom being diſſolved, the ſeventeen 


provinces abovementioned were ſucceſſively for meg, 
Their governors acquired great power, and at the 
time of the invaſion of the Normans, they made 
themſelves independent. This hiſtory therelore 
contains three periods. In the fiſt, enquiry is to 
be made into the origin of each dutchy, county 
and ſeigniory, till the time of their union in the 
hiteenth century. In the ſecond, the union iticit 
is to be explained, and the manner ſhown in which 
they fell under the power, (1.) of the kings of 
Bourgogne, (2.) of the houſe of Auſtria, and (3) 
under the doininion of Spain, till the year 1564, 
And in the third period, it is to be explained in 
what manner the ſeven provinces of Guelderland, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Fiiczland, Over yite! 
and Groeningen, united themiclves, in order to 


throw off the Spaniſh yoke, and undet the conuul 
n 0 . 
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of the prince of Orange and Naſſau, came to be 
declared by Spain tree provinces. Laſtly, is to be 
ſeen the ſtate of this powerful Republic down to 
the preſent day; together with the important eſta» 
bliſhments which it has formed in the three other 
parts of the world, but efpecially in Afia. The 
hiſtories of the counts of Flanders, the counts of 


Holland, &c. that of the princes of Orange of 


the houle of Naſſau, are allo intimately connected 
with that of the Low-Countries. 

XVIII. MI. The Hiſtory of Germany, This hiſ- 
tory likewiſe divides itſelt into three periods, which 
form, the Ancient Hiſtory, that of the Middle Age, 
and that of Modern Germany. The firſt period 
comprehends the origin of the Germans, whom 
they ſuppoſe to be deſcended from Tuiſcon, or 
Teuthon, otherwife called Aſcanes, the fon of 
Gomer, the grandſon of Japhet, and great grandſon 
of Noah. This chief, they ſay, began his reign 
in the year of the world 1812. It ſeems likely 
enough that theſe people took their German naue 
Teutiche trom Theuton, and that of Germans, or 
Germani, appears to be derived from the old Ger— 
man word Gerr, that 1s, war, and from the word 
Man, by which they were diftingutſhed as men ad- 
dified to war. Their name of Allemands came 
doubtle!s from Allemannus Hercules, prince of 
Suabia, who reigned, they ſay, about the year of 
the world 2399. lt is ealy to conceive that all this 
ancient hiſtory muſt be obſcure, uncertain and fa— 


* bilons. The people who inhabited theſe countries 


k: ew not the uſe of letters: they tranſmitted to 
t eir poſterity the memorable actions of their 
f unders and of the heroes of their country, by 
h:mns and ſongs. In the Gieek hiſtorians, theſe 
nations are alweys confounded under the name cf 
Scythians, Celts, &c. and it is impoſſible to «i!- 
t nguiſh them. The firſt knowledge we have of 
them muſt therefore be from the Romans; who 
thought them worth the trouble of conquering, 
and had connexions with them: and contequeut!y 
ai 
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all that we can leatn of them muſt be drawn from 
Strabo, Ptolemy, Cæſar and Tacitus: and theſe 
authors did not even underſtand the language in 
which thoſe hiſtoric hymns were ſung. It appears 
by theſe writers that the ancient Germans were 
mere barbarians. Among that dark ignorance and 
that ferocity with which they were ſurrounded, 
there were however to be ſeen ſome ſparks of virtue, 
valour, art and knowledge. Tacitus ſays, for ex- 
ample, that they were much addicted to crinking ; 
and this implies that they had the art of making 
wine, or ſome other ſtrong liquor: that author, 
indeed, expreſly ſays, that they brewed beer (cere- 
viſia.) He ſays alſo, that they trafficked with the 
Romans, and ſold them, among other things, 
amber, which they gathered on the borders of the 
Baltic Sea, and named Glæſe. All this ſuppoſes 
fome exertion of iaduftry. This firſt period comes 
down to the birth of Chrift. 

XIX. The middle age comprehends the revo- 
lutions in Germany from the commencement of the 
Chriſtian era to the time of Charlemagne, including 
eight centuries. It is in this ſecond period that we 
hnd, (1.) The accounts of the wars that the Ger- 
mans ſuſtained againſt the Romans, who were 
never able completely to ſubdue them. (2.) The 
particular enumeration of the different nations that 
then inhabited Germany. (3.) The progteſs of 
each of theſe people; their ſtate during the decline 
of the Roman empire, and the manner in which each 
of them inſenſibly recovered their liberty. I: is a 
matter well worthy of remark, that during the 
middle age, the Germans remained ignorant of the 
art of writing, and that Charlemagne was the flit 
who taught them the uſe of letters. All therefore 
that has been wrote of the hiſtory of the Germans 
during the middle age, was either by tor eigners, t 
by monks, and others equaliy ignorant, a'ter the 
eighth ceatury, It is ſufficiently manifett what 


regard ought to be paid to thele. The vricate(t 


convenience is, that we cannot form a juſt an 
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Gilftinct idea of the ſtate of the German nations 
before Charlemagne. That they had chiefs is 
certain, but the ſame chief of a nation is ſome- 
times named rex, and ſometimes dux, princeps, 
margravio, or comes, and ſometimes ſtill different 
from any of theſe. All the Scriptores rerum Ger- 
manicarum of the middle age, are but ſo man 
troubled and confuſed ſources: the buſineſs here, 
however, is to know what has been wrote, rather 
than what has really happened. | 

XX. The modern hiſtory of Germany begins 
with Charlemagne, and comes down to Francis l. 
that is to ſay, down to the preſent time. The 
hiſtory of theſe emperors being already included 
in that of the empire, it only remains in the third 
period of the hiſtory of Germany, to conſider, 
(1.) The particular hiſtory of the twelve grand 
ſovereign houſes of Germany, which are thoſe of 
Auſtria, Brandenburg, Bavaria, Baden, Brunſwick, 
Anhalt, Heſſe, Holſtein, Mecklenburg, Naſſau, 
Saxony and Wirtemberg. (2.) That of the ſtates 
and countries which theſe houſes poſſeſſed. (3.) 
That of the archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbies, 
military orders, &c. (4) That of the free cities 
and thoſe that hold immediately of the empire, 
&c. To which may be added divers hiſtorical 
matters, as (5) an inquiry into the origin of 
eleQors, and in what manner the chiefs of divers 
Germanic nations recovered their liberty by the 
right of poſtliminy, after the extinction of the Caro- 


lovinian houſe, (6.) The particular hiſtory of the 


Anſeatic league. (7) That of the war of thirty 
years; and numberleſs other particulars which 
relate to the Modern Hiſtory of Germany. The 
biſtory of the houſe of Auſtria, and that of Bran- 
denburg, merit a more particular ſtudy, becauſe 
the heads of theſe auguſt honſes are at this day 
elevated to the firſt rank amyng the ſovereigns of 
Europe. 


XXI. XIII. The hiſtory of the Kings of Bohemia. 
This country, ſituate on the borders of the Elbe, 
was 


Yemia. 
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Was 
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was anciently inhabited hy the Sclavi. whom they 
named Behemanns or Behaims, for i: is not more 
than 200 years ſince they called Bab mia, Behaigna. 
It was originally governed by d...2s, the fit of 
whom, named Zicco, conducted, with his hrother 
Lecho, in the vear 550, a powerful colony into 
this country, uninhabited, and almoſt covered with 
foreſts. From his time there have been twenty-two 
dukes in Bohemia, the courſe of 536 years, down 
to the year 1086. The laſt of theſe dukes was 
named Uladiflaus II. fix years before whoſe death 
Bohemia was honoured with the title of a kingdom 
by Henry IV. and Uladiſlaus reigned in quality of 
king. There were twenty kings his ſucceſſots to 
the year 1307, when Henry duke of Carinthia, ani 
king of Bohemia, was depoſed. From that time 
ſeventeen kings and one queen of the houſe of 
Luxemburg and that of Aufltria, have reigned in 
Bobemia; the firſt of whom was John of Luxem- 
burg, ſon of the emperor Henry VII. At this 
time Bohemia makes part of the hereditary eitates 
of the houſe of Auſtria. 

XXII. XIV. The Hiſtory of the Kings of Hungary. 
Thar country which is now named Hungary, was 
formerly called Pannonia. The Huns, a Gothi: 
people, eſtabliſhed themfelves there, and gave the 
country their name. Attila made his city the ca- 
pital of Sicambia, and gave it the name of Buda, 
which was that of his brother. The Huns gave 
themſelves very little trouble about writing theic 
hiſtory. We know that there were at firit dukes 
in Hungary, and that in the year 1000, it was 
erected into a kingdom in favour of Stephen, called 
the Saint. That king had ſixty ſix ſucceſſors, down 
to the preſent day; and Hungary alſo makes part 
of the hereditary dominions oi the auguſt houte of 
Auſtria. | | 

XXIII. XV. The Hiſtory of Poland. This country 
was anciently named Sarmatia, and its inhabitants 
Sarmates. We have only a confuſed account, that 
this country was originally governed by dukes or 
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vrinces, of whom there were twelve, from Craco 
and his brother Lechus I. during 450 years: that 
ie, wom the year of Chriſt 550, to 999: that on 
the lat named year Poland was erected into a king- 
dom by the emperor Otho III. that it had after- 
wards tour Poliſn kings who reigned during eighty- 
to yiars: that the lat of theſe kings, Boleſlaus 
J', cslhed the Cruel, occaſioned this country, by 
Les bad conduct, to loſe the title of kingdom; and 
that it was governed from 1081 to 1370, by twelve 
Princes, among whom was the renowned Piaſt: 
tiatinthe year 1370 it reſumed the rank of a king- 
dum; and that it has ſince had eighteen elective 
kinvs, who have been choten as well from foreign 
houles, as from the Piaſts, or original families of 
the country: that the firſt of thete eleQive kings 
was Lewis king of Hungary, and the laſt Auguſtus 
II. eleGor of Saxony; and that this prince dying 
in the year 1703, the ſtates of Poland have placed 
uon the throne Staniſlaus II. of the family of Ponia- 
towſky, a prince in every ſenſe worthy to wear that 
crown, The biſtory of Lithuania is comprehended 
under that of Poland. The hiftory of Pruſſia is 
likewiie included, in part, under that of Poland, 
in part under thoſe oi the orders of the Teutonic 
knights, and the knizhts Templars, and in part 
under that of the houſe of Brandenburg. Ihe 
litory of Finland, Livonia, Eftheria, and Courland, 
is compriled under thoſe of Sweden, Rutha and 
Poland. 

XXIV. AVI. The Hiſtory of the kingdom of Den- 


mark. It we regard what is ſaid, and ſtill more, 


what they have not ſcrupled to write, we mult 


begin this hiſtory with Gomer II. great grandſon 
ot Japhet, who was the firſt that inbabited Cim- 
brica Cherſoneſus, or Cimbria, 1800 years after 
the creation of the world, 193 years after the de- 
luge, and 2098 before Chriſt. This country, they 
ſay, was governed, at fiſt, by eleven ſuccei ive 
judges, the firſt of whom was cotemporary with 


Abrabam : that in the year of the world 2910, and 
105% 
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1058 before Chriſt, Dan founded the kingdom of 
enmark, and called it after his name: that it had 
twenty-ſix kings, all of whoſe names they know, 
and their principal actions, to the time of Dan 11. 
who began to reign 141 years before the common 
era: that 110 years betore this epoch. there was a 
great migration of the Cimbri and Teutoni, who 
penetrated into Italy; but were theie almoſt en- 
tirely extirpated by the Romans; and at this time 
it 1s that the ancient hiſtory of Denmark ends, 
that is, about ſeventy-four years belure the birth 
ot Chriſt, Pbat of the middle age begins with 
Fridlef I. ſurnamed the expeditious, who was the 
twenty ſeventh king; and continues till Sigeftoi, 
whole reign begin about the year 500, and ended 
with the eighth century. This age comprehends a 
ſucceliion of thirty-one kings, But they whoſe de- 
hgn it is to know what has really happened, will 
give but little credit to all theſe relations, as they 
will not believe it poſſible that a nation, which 
knew not the uſe of letters till a long time atter 
the reign of Charlemagne, ſhould be able to trace 
their origin to the time of the deluge ; or that they 
could. by any monuments whatever, be able to 
deduce their hiſtory from that period, withont 
Interiuption, down to modern times, that is to the 
ninth century: they will therefore be perfuaded 
that all thole ancient hilloyries and chtronicles, in 
verſe and proſe, on which their authorities ate 
founded, are nothing more than a maſs of fables, 
written by impoſtors and viſionaties two or three 
thouſand years after the faCts are ſuppoſed to have 
happened, and conſequently that they knew no more 
of the matter than we do. Without making any 
further inquiry therefore into theſe relations, we 
ſhall ſay, that the modern hiſtoiy of Denmark, 
which begins about the year 800 with Goteric, 
Godfrey, or Gotilae, is more clear and leſs uncer- 
tain. It includes the reigns of fifty-hve kings, 
during 965 years, that is, from the year 801 to the 
preſent time. So that the hiſtorians count one 
G 4 hundred 
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hundred and tbirtzen kings who have reigned in 
Denmark, fron: Dan I. to Frederic V. who now ſo 
worthily fil!'s that throne. The introduction of 
Chtiſtiapity into Denmark, under Eric J. and the 
ſixty- ſeventh king, about the year 850, falls in this 
lat age, which alſo abounds with remarkable 
events. The hittory of Norway is included in that 
ot Denmark; as are thoſe of the iſlands of Iceland 
and of Greenland, if any ſuch there are. 

XXV. XVII. The Hiſtory of Sweden. The ancient 
tiitory of this kingdom is aitogether as fabulous az 
that of Denmark, All its firſt accounts conſiſt of 
relations, tongs and legends, of the allegoric tra- 
ditions of ancient priefis or poets. On thele autho— 
ities they ſuppole that Mapop, the fon of Japhet, 
and grand{on of Noah, was the crigin from whom 
deſcended the Scyihians and Goths. Magog left 
five loas. From one of them, named Suenon, they 
ſay the Swedes are deſcended : from Gog or Gethar, 
they ſuppoſe the Goths or Gere derive their original, 
Uihon ſucceeded his brother Suenon, and built, 
they ſav, the city of Upfal. They here make a 
ſucceſſion of twenty-fiie fabulous kings, from Magog 
to Both vill, and which comes down to the birth 
of Cari, 

The middle age begins with the reign of Alaric, 
and after him of Eric II. and continues to Ingo II, 
or Ingel, and laſts about 800 years; including the 
reigns of thirty five kings, whoſe hiſtory is ſcarce 
more certain than that of the former. 

The modern hiſtory begins with the kings Charles 
and Biorn. About the year 831, the emperor 
Lewis the Debonnair ſent Anſgairus, biſhop of 
Bremen and Hamburgh, into Sweden, to preach 
the goſpel, and Chritlianity was received into that 
kingdom. From Charles to Suercher II. that is, 
ro the year 1150, there were twenty two other 
kings who reigned in Sweden, during a ſpace of 
302 years: and from Eric IX. called the Saint, 
who ſucceeded Suercher II. there is a ſucceſſion of 
forty kings, who have filled the boy throne, 
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down to the preſent day, duiing 615 years. This 
long ſeries of 122 kings is very gloriouſly terminated 
by the reigning monarch Frederic Adolphus, a 
prince of the houſe of Holſtein. The hiſtory of 
Lapland, as tar as any hiſtory can be found of that 
country, is entirely included in that of Sweden. 
XXVI. XIII. The Hiſtory of Rufha. All that 
we can ſay of the ancient hifiory of Ruſſia is, that 
this country was the hive from whence that innu- 
merable ſwarm of people iſſued, which over ran 
all Europe, and part of Aſia and Africa. It would 
be a vain and frivolous enterpriſe to endeavour to 
inveſtigate either the ancient hiſtory, or that of 
the middle age, of this immenſe country, as no 
written accounts of them have come to our know- 
ledge. The foundation of this vaſt and formid- 
able empire, which was civilized by the labours of 
Peter the Great, and of thoſe princeſſes who have 
borne the ſceptre after him, and who at this day 
make ſo conſpicuous a figure on the theatre of the 
world, was not laid till the ninth century of the 
Chriſtian era. The ſame origin is uſually aſcribed 
to the inhabitants of this country as to thoſe of 
Poland and Bohemia. The language called Sclavo— 
nian, wich they all ſpeak, but in different dialects, 
leems to confirm this conjecture. All the colonies 
of the great nation of Sarmatia took, in the fixth 
century, the name of Sclavi; by which they meant 
to expicis that they were purſuers of plory, for 
ſuch is the import of that word in the Sclavonian 
languay:. That of Ruffia, or Roſſaia, implies a 
people that are diſperſed; and this etymology is 
confirmed by Procopius, a Greek hiſtorian of the 
fixth century. The ſtory of one Ruſſus, the bro- 
ther of Lexkhus and Czekhus, is an invention of 


modern writers among the iI'yrians or Dalmatians. 


In the years 861 and 862, the inhabitants of 
Ruſſia choſe for their governors three Varegean 
princes, Rutika, who firlt fixed his reſidence at 
Ladoga ; Sineus, at Bielo Ofero, and Truvera at 
Iſborka. The two laſt died without children in 
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the ſpace of two years, By that means Rurika 
became ſole ſovereign of Ruſſia; and having aug- 
mented the city of Novogrod, which had been 
lately built, he there eſtabliſhed his reſidence. In 
878, this great prince, Rurika, died, and left Igota, 
his ſon, under the tutelage of Olegha, his uncle; 
he governed Ruſſia thirty-five years. When Igota 
came to age of maturity, he eſpouſed a young 
maiden of Pleſkow, named Olpha. This prince was 
maſſacred by the Drevelians about the year 945, 
and Suetoflava, his fon, reigned in his ſtead, under 
the tutelage of his mother Olpha, with whom he 
always lived in harmony. This princeſs embraced 
the Chriſtian religion at Conſtantinople, and was 
baptized by the name of Helena, Her fon, how- 
ever, did not follow her example. Jarapolka 
reigned after his father Suetoflava, from the year 
972 to 988, His brother Vladiuire, or Wolo- 
Cimir, called Baſil, ſucceeded him, and embraced 
the Chriſtian religion according to the rites of the 
Greek church. From this point, the hillory of 
Ri:Ya becomes more luminous: for, with the 
doQrine of Chriflianity, the ufe of writing was in— 
troduced among this people. From Wolodimir or 
Baſil, to Bafil V. during 546 years, that is, from 
988 to 1534, we find a tucceſſion of thirty five 
{overeigns, who reigned in Ruſſia under the title of 
Great Dukes. John IV. or Iwan Baſilowitz, the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of the laſt Baſil, tock the title 
of Tzar, or Czar, which his ſucceſſors have con- 
tinued to bear, and which, in the Sclavonian tongue, 
properly ſignifies a king. He alſo joined to his 
titles that of Povelitela and Samodertza, confer- 
vator or ſovereign of all the Ruflizs. Foreigners 
call this prince the Tyrant, but-the Ruſſians name 
him the Severe. He had fix ſuccetſors, who con- 
tented themſelves with the title of czar, till the 
year 1613, when Michael Fedorowitz, of the houle 
of Romanova, mounted the throne, and took the 
title of czar, emperor, and autocrator (or ſove- 
zeign cuntcrvatos) of all the Ruſſias. I his * 
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of emperor is no longer conteſled with theſe power- 
ful monarchs. From Michael Federowitz there 
were tue emperors of Ruſſia, Alexis his fon, 
Teo or i 1eodore, and Ivan, or John V. to the 
year 1696, ..uen Peter I, ſurnamed the Great, 


cau ' the throne: A wonarch who made the moſt 
alloniſhics, dat che lame time the moſt happy 
efforts, t. Watd ! civilizing of the Ruſſian: nation, 


This yreac man died in „725; and the throne of 
Ruſſia ha» been fince filled by Catherine, the widow 
of the emperor Peter; by Peter II. his grandſon; 
by Anu, the daughter of John V. by John VI. 

grandſon of Juha V. by Elizabeth eee 
daughter of Peter the Great; by Peter III. grand- 
fon ot Peter, and laſtly, by the auguſt Catherine IT, 

now reigning. 

XXVII. If the Coſſacks, Calmacs, the inhabi- 
tants of Siberia and the Ukraine, the Sarnocids. &c. 
have any hiltory, it muſt be comprehended under that 
of Ruſſia, It will not be expected that we ſhould 
loſe ourtelves in thele deſarts. We mult here ſay a 
ſew words, however, concerning the Tartars. "I'ar- 
tary in Aſta, which they call Great Turtary, is an 


immens country, that is as inperfectly known to 


geographats, as the ſucceſſion ot its fovercigns is to 
hillorians and chronologitis. It was theſe Tartars, 
however, that in the year 1280 made e 
mat'ers of China; and it was then that the family 
named Ivan began to reign there. [here were 
nine Tartarian emperors ot that huuſe, which laſted 
8g yeais. In 1369 the Tartars were drove out of 
China; but in 1045 they re entered, under the 
command of their cham, or king, Xun Chi, whom 
they named the Grand Kam; again ſubdued the 
empire of China, and the family of that 'Fartar 
prince continues to reign there till this day. Little 
Tartary comprehends all that country which is be— 
tween the i anais and Boryſthenes. It is far from 
being precilely known what time the Tartars made 
themſelves maſters of this country, for the opinions 
of hiſtorians differ widely concerning this ww. 
hat 
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That which appears the moſt probable is, that the 
dukes of Lithuania having ſubdued the Tartars, 
they ſent princes of their nation to rule in this coun- 
try. The laſt of theſe princes was named Aczkirei, 
from whom came the race of Girei, and all thoſe 
pretended emperors who have reigned in Little 
Tartary fince the year 1452. About the middle of 
the ſixteenth century, Selim, emperor of the Turks, 
ſubdued Crim Tartary, and took the fortreſs of 
Cafa: and from that time the Kam of the Tartars 
has been choſen by the Ottoman Porte: ſometimes 
indeed they have ſuffered the eldeſt fon of the Kam 
to ſucceed him, and at other times they have not. 
We have ſeen, moreover, a Kam called to Con- 
ſtantinople to give account of his conduct, and ſent 
into baniſhment. We are the better pleaſed with 
this opportunity of mentioning the Tartars, as their 
hittory leads us to make three refleQions. The 
firſt is, that we cannot conceive from whence the 
illuſtrious author of the Perſian Letters could learn 
that the I artars conquered almoit the whole world. 
For if that were the caſe, it certainly was not 
ſince that people who inbabit Great and Little 'Tar- 
tary have borne the name of Tartars. Perhaps he 
thereby means the Scythians or Celts, or ſome 
other ancient and warlike people. The ſecond ob- 
ſervation is, that if modern hiſtorians know fo little 
of the revolutions and actions of a nation that is 
now exiſting, and before our eyes, but who are 
ferocious, uncivilized, and have no writers amorg 
them, what are we to think of the ancient hiſtories 
of all nations, and efpecially thoſe of the north, 
who, for thouſands of years, were in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, and were ignorant of the uſe of cha- 
raQers, aud the art of wiiting? And laſtly, that 
thoſe philufophers deceive themſelves, who imagine 
that a nation becomes more formidable by being 
ignorant of arts and ſciences. The example of the 
Tartars ſufficiently proves the contrary, and ſhows 
that a people may be numergus, brave and W 
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and yet not able to form themſelves into a body as 
a nation, and ſtill leſs able long to ſupport them- 
ſelves, if they do not become civilized, and culti- 
vate the arts and ſciences. The Goths and Vandals 
proved this truth formerly. What remains of thoſe 
people are there now upon the earth? If any of 
them can be (aid ſtill to exiſt, they are become ci- 
vilized ; for the children of the Goths and Vandals 
that were born among poliſhed nations acquired the 
manners of thoſe people from their infancy. 

XXVIII. To render the ſtudy of modern hiſtory 
complete, we muſt tranſport ourſelves into the 
other three parts of the world, and we live in an 
aze when wecan make thoſe journies without going 
out of our cloſets. In Aſia we have to confider, 


beſide the empire of the Turks, which we have 
h mentioned, 


. The modern hiſtory of Perſia 

. The like hiſtory of the Moguls, or emperors 
of Indoftan. 

3. That of the kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, and Ar- 
racan, or of thoſe countries which the ancients 
comprehended under the name of the Indies 
beyond the Ganges. 

4. The hiſtory of the kingdoms of Siam, Laos, 
and Tonquin. 

5. That of the kingdom of Bengal, and its na- 
bobs. 

6. The mocern hiſtory of China. 

7. The hittory of Japan. 

8. The hiſtory of the kingdom of Java. 

9. That of Ceylon, formerly called Taprobane. 

10. The hiſtories of the other large iſlands of the 


Indian and Oriental jea. 
XXIX. In Africa, we have alſo to learn, beſide 


what is under the immediate dominion of the Otto- 
man 9 


. The hiftory of Alyſinia. 
2. That of Tunis and 7 ripoly, 
3. That of Algiers. 


4. That 
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4. That of the kingdom of Morocco, under which 
are Comprehena..i thoſe of Fez, Taffilet, Te- 
tuan, Sus, and others. 

5. The hiflorv of the other nations of Africa, as 
far as they can be, and are worthy to be 
known. 

XXX. In America, we have laſtly to conſider, 

1. "The hiſtory of the Canary lands. 

2. Tie biſtory of the diſcovery of America, and 
the progr: fſive manner in which we have be- 
come acquainted with all its various countries, 
as well iſlands as continent. 

3. The hiftory of the partition of America among 
the European powers ; to which may be added, 

4. The hiſtory of Mexico, and 

5 That of Peru and its Tncas. 

XXXI. Such in general is the ſyſtem of what is 
called the univerſal hiſtory of the world; of the 
ancient and middle ages and of modern times. It 
muß be co Tet that the labours of the learned 
have, in this science, ſurnaſſed all that we could 
expect, and ali that the capacity and afliduity of the 
human mind leemed capable of producing. There 
are now, in almoſt all languages, univerſal and par- 
ticular hitories that are highly excellent; where 
the moſt learned reſearches are united with the moſt 
ſagacious refleftions, and where a regular and con- 
{vicuous narration is ornamented with al! thoſe 
graces of which the hiſtoric ſtyle is ſuſceptible, 
there ate in the univerfities able profeſſors, ho 
make courſes in hiftory that are highly inſtructive : 
and there are hiſtorical bibliotheques which turniſh 
us with the knowledge of the belt authors in every 
ſpecies of hiſtory. They therefore who are deſirous 
of applying to this fcience, cannot want ior guides, 
or inſtructions; and we may add, that, in this age, 
the uſeful and the agreeable will be found united in 
_ the fludy of hiſtory, 
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Principal Nations of the Earth. 


FTER having treated on profane or civil 
hiſtory, we naturally proceed to Sacred, or 
Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory. From the firſt hour that inan 
comes into the world, he ſeeks after happineſs. 
The milk which nature has given to the mother, 
renders the child content, and conſequently happy: 
it deſires nothing more. But as its age advances, 
an its ideas increaſe, it ſeeks after ſports, pleaſures, 
and fortune. At length man diſcovers that there is 
a future exiſtence, ani a Supreme Being who is the 
creator and preſerver of this world, and the diſpen- 
ſer of happineſs or miſery in the world that is to 
come. The firſt human beings perceived therefore 
that it was of importance to render the Divinity pro- 
pitious to them; but to obtain that end, they made 
uſe of means that were as weak and imperieCt as 
were their underſtandings. Having nothing but 


ſenſible objects before their eyes, they could form 


only corporeal ideas, and theſe ideas they applied 
to the Supreme Being, to whom nothing corporeal 
can belong. | 
II. By groping continually in that darkneſs, with- 
out the guidance of revelation or philoſophy, atter 
the right way of obtaining the knowlege of God, 
and the manner in which he ought to be worſhiped, 
they could not but wander and deceive thenlteives, 
as well with reſpect to the one as the other © ihele 


objects. The knowledge of God, and of the man- 


nec 
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ner in which he is to be worſhipped, forms what we 
call religion. The deſign of this chapter, therefore, 
is to inform our readers what have been the princi- 


| pal religions, that men have invented and followed, 


from the creation of the world; and the following 
chapter will contain the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, or 
of the church of Chtiſt in particular. 

II. Adam, and the firſt patriarchs after him, fol- 
lowed, doubtleſs, the religion of nature; the lights 
of realon, enforced by thoſe which God had vouch- 
ſafed them in Paradiſe, and in the ſucceeding ages; 
as we find in the buok of Geneſis, wrote by Moles. 


But this worſhip, ſo pure in itſelf, ſeems to have 


been ſometimes corrupted by a propenſity to ido- 
latry, which infeted mankind from the beginning 
of the world. The ſacrifices of animals, and even 
of innocent men. are not certainly according to the 
religion of natute, but have a near relation to pa- 
ganiſm. For all tacrifices are diametrically repug- 
nant to the religion of nature, as no man can poſſibly 
prove, by the light of reaten, that the Supreme 
Being. all wife and good, can find pleature in the 
ſlauzhier of his creatures, and what is more, of 
mar kind; whom his witdom has created, and whom 
his goodueſs iupports. The little houſhold gods of 
Laban. the father in-!aw of Abraham, clearly prove 
that idolatiy reigned in the firſt ages of the world. 

Moſes purged the worſhip of the Hebrews en- 
tirely tro: it; it was he who, by the expreſs order 
of God, eitabliſhed the true principles of religion 
among the children of Iſrael; their dogmas and 
their religious ceremonies. We are therefore here 
to conſider: | 

IV. (1.) Paganiſm. We have already given an 
ample celcriiivn of this religion in the ſecond 
chapter, e mythology ; and we thall only add here, 
that pagai1fin in general has at all times had various 
ſects, and that even when it poſſeſſed almoſt the 
whole earth, each people had their different gods, 
idols, and rcligious worſhip ; at leaſt with regard 

| to 
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to exterior matters. The pagan religion of the 
Egyptians, for example, was not the ſame with that 
which was profeſſed by the Greeks, and theirs dit- 
tered tikewiſe from that of the Romans, who mufti— 
plied their demigods and temples to an endleſs num— 
ber. Tt is a ſingular circumſtance, ard well worthy 
of remark, that, even in modern times, whenever a 
nation or troop of mankind are diſcovered in any part 
of the earth, they are #iways fouvr.6 to be pagans. 
Whence comes it that markind have naturally fo 
univerſal a propenſity to idolatty, and fo little to 
philoſophy and the principles of Chriſtianity ? 
Whenceloever that be, pzganiſm was deſtroyed in 
the reign of Theodoſius the Great, at the cloſe of 
the fourth century of the Chriſtin era; and the 
ruins of it which are to be found in Aſia, Africa, 
and America, are degen. rated into an abſurd id-la- 
try; and always attended by ferocity, ignorance, 
and barbarity. That large work, of ** the religt- 
* ous ceremonies and cuſtoms of all nations, repre- 
«« ſented by figures deſigned by Bernard Picart, 
„with an hiſtoric explanation, &c.“ and eſpecially 
thoſe volumes which treat of the idolatrous nations, 
is very inftruRive, and throws great light on theſe 
objects. 

V. (2.) The ancient religian of the Chineſe : which 
is but little known to us. 
ed the heavens, under the name of Thien; and that 
they had in their devotion ſome mixture of that of 
the Jews, though we know not from whence they 
had it. There isa very ancient tradition among the 
Orientals, that there are a great number of Jews in 
China, and that God having opened a paſſage, they 
went thither in the time of Joſhua, However that 
be, it is certain that a large portion of idolatry, 
ſome principles of natural religion, and of that of 
the Hebrews, formed the religion of the ancient 
Chineſe. But about 550 years before the birth of 
Chriſt, that 1s about the year of the world 3450, the 
renowned Confucius was born in the kingdom of 
Lu, which is the province that is now called Xan- 


tung. 


We know that they ador- 
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tung. This philoſopher was of an illuſtrious family, 
that deſcended from the emperor Ti Ye, of the ſe— 
cond race, He began by profelling philoſophy, and 
ended by inventing a new ſyſtem of religion and po- 
litics. His reputation acquired him more than three 
thouſand diſciples, among whom there were ſeven: y- 
two that ſignalized themſelves, and are {till held in 
great veneration by the Chineſe. Confucius divided 
his doctrine into tour parts, and his diſcip'es into a 
like number of claſſes The krft were thoſe who 
applied themſelves to the ſtudy of virtue: the te- 
cond, ſuch as applied themfelves to the arts of tea— 
ſoning and eloquence : the third, they who ſtudied 
the art of government, and the duties of magiſtrates; 
and the fourth, thate who applied themſelves to the 
doctrines of morality, The four books that are at- 
tributed to Confucius ore confidered by the Chineſe, 
as f the higheſt authoitty, Ihe firſt is intitled Tu» 
Kio, or the grand ſcience. There is only the fiiit 
chapter of that book that properly belongs to Con— 
fucius, "Ihe reſt ofir, as well as the ſecond, called 
Chung Yung, &r the medium of virtue; the third 
named Lungya, or the conferences; and the fourth 
which is a collection of converſations: all theſe 
books are the works of his diſciples, Though it is 
ſaid, in all theſe books, 1. That it is the heavens cr 
virtue that holds the place of the ſupreme Being, yet 
2. They direct ſuperſtitious worſhip and ſacrifices to 
Others than that Being, and 3. They promite no 
other recompenſe or happineſs than that of this 
lite. In the modern religion of the Chineſe, which 
is founded on the doctrine and writings of Coniucius, 
there are three ſets, the Learned, the Idolaters, and 
the Sorcerers. The firſt is that of the emperor and 
nobles, who ſaciifice to the ſtars: the ſecond pay 
their adotations and build temples to idols; and 
both of them render a religious worſhip to Coniu- 
cius, to philoſophers, to kings and their anceſtors. 
The third ſect worſrip demons and practiſe magic. 
The Chineſe prieſts are named Mandarius; and ap- 
ply themſelves to celigious affairs, to philoſophy and 

government. 
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government. There are many temples and convents 
in all parts of China. The idols of the Chineſe are 
called Pagods or Chines. The latter are made in 
the ſhape of figured pyramids; and are held in great 
awe by the vulgar. When they purchaſe a ſlave, 
they bring hiw before one of theſe chines, and after 
making an offering of rice, or other matter, they 
entreat the idol, that the Nave, if he ſhould fly 
from his maſter, may be devoured by tigers and fet- 
pents: and this the ſlives fear to ſo great a degree, 
that they never Gare to le: ve their maſters, whatever 
may be the treatment they receive. Idolatty there- 
fore is very maniteſt ia the religion of the modern 
Chineſe, but Confucius is not to be blamed for this 
error; for in the firſt chapter of the book La Kio, 
which is the only one that he wrote, there is no 
trace of it to be found. All the reli is the work of 
his diſciples, a claſs of men who conſtantly enlarge, 
_ decorate, and disfigure the docttines of their matters, 
Notwithſtanding all the abſurdities which we diſ— 
cover in the religion of the modern Chineſe, that 
people have lived, for 2000 years paſt, in peace and 
tranquillity under its ſhadow, and bave derived from 
it an exterior happineſs. 

VI. (3.) The Keligian of the Magi. The word 
Magus in the ancicut Perfhan is nearly ſynonymous 
with that of fage or wiſe man: and this name was 
given to thoſe philotophers who taught morality 
and natural theology, founded on the adoration and 
worſhip of a Divinity, as Arnobius has remarked, ** 
This natural religion, however, was not either very 
pure or very rational; tor the magi laid down two 
imaginary principles, which were, that /ight was 
the ſource of good, and darkneſs the origin ot evil, 
Thele philoſophers, however, were in high eſtima— 
tion with the kings of Perſia, who acknowledged 
their wiſdom, and honoured them with the name of 
Sages; frequently conſulted them in the affairs of 
government, and charged them with all that 1e- 
garded the religion aud policy of their Kingdoms; 
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ſo that they were at once vrieſts, politicians and 
philoſophers: It is eaſy to conceive what importance 
this triple employ gave them in their country ; and 
the more, as by the ſtudy of natural philoſophy theſe 
magi were enabled to prediQ appearances in nature, 
and ſometimes to perform operations that appeared 
ſupernatural to the people, and which theſe ſubtle 
prieſis caufed to paſs for conjurations, prodigies 
and miracles. When Cambyſes had determined to 
carry the war into Egypt, he appointed one of theſe, 
named Patizithes, governcr in his abſence. But 
that miniſter attempting to place his brother Smerdis 
on the throne, in the room of the ſon of Cyrus, 
whoin Cambyſes had lain, the principal ſattapes or 
nobles, perceiving his fradulent deſign, maſſacred, 
at once, him and all the reſt of the magi. From the 
time of this cataſtrophe, the ſet of the magi fell 
into diſrepute; but, ſome years after, they were 
reſtored to authority, and at the ſame time reformed 
by Zoroaſter. They, who in ſucceeding times 
made a profeſſion of ſorcery, took the name of mag}, 
and from thence a bad fignification was annexed to 
that title, and from thence alſo is derived the word 
magician, Theſe magi ſpread themſclves over all 
the Eaſt, and even in Egypt, where we find them 
in the time of Mofes. The prieſts of the ſe of 
magi in Perſia were all of the ſame tribe; and they 
rarely communicated their ſcience to any but thoſe 
of the royal family, who from thence were regarded 
as belonging to the ſacerdotal tribe. Theſe prieſts 
were divided into three orders; the common clergy, 
the ſuperiors, and the archimagus, or head of their 
religion. The temples were in like manner of three 
orders. The archimagus held his refidence in the 
principal temple, and the whole ſeQ thought them- 
ſelves obliged, once in their lives, to go thither on 
a pilgrimage. The buſineſs of theſe prieſts was to 
read the offices of each day in their liturgy, and at 
certain fixed and ſolemn times to explain to the peo- 
ple different parts of their ſacred books. There 
were no altars in theſe temples; but they proferver 
acre 
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facred fires, in lamps, before which they performed 
their adorations. This people were in great dread 
of ſpectres or appatitions. 

VII. (4.) Zoroaſter whom the Perſians called 
Zerbuſbt, was, accoruing to oriental writers, a 
great philoſopher, who lived at the time that Darius, 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, filled the throne of Perſia, 
He was perfectly acquainted with all the oriental 
ſciences, aud much verſed in the religion of the 
Jews. He did not found a new 1eligion, but under= 
took to reform that of the magi, which for many 
centuries had been the prevailing religion among the 
Medes and Perſians. He eſtabliſhed the doctrine of 
a firſt principle, or Supreme Being. ile taught that 
fire was the ſymbol of the prefence of the Divinity, 
and that God had eſtabliſhed his throne in the ſun. 
He ſhut hiuſelf up, for a long time, in a cavern of 
Media, where he compoſed the book of his Rewe- 
lations, A ſhort time after, he went into Bacttiana, 
and Perſia, and there cauſes! his doctrine to be te- 
ceived. From thence he pailed into India, in order 
to learn the ſciences of the Brachmans ; and having 
acquired all they knew of phyſics and metaphyſics, 
he returned into Perſia, and communicated his know- 
ledge to the magi; who from that time were held in 
high eſteem. Zoroaſter, repairing to the court of 
Darius at Suſa, preſented that monarch the book he 
had compoſed, bound in twelve volumes, each of 
which contained a hundred ſkins reduced into vel- 
lum, on which it was the cultom of the Perſians to 
write. This book was intitled Zendawe/ta, and by 
contraction Zend; a word that ſignifies the fire 
lighter. The king, his courtiers, and the nobles of 
the land, embraced magianiſm, thus reiormed by 
Zotoaſter; maugre the efforts of the chiefs among 
the Sabeans: and this religion continued to prevail 
in Perſia till the time it was ſuperſeded by the doc- 
trine of Mahomet. Its morality was pure, except 
that it permitted inceſt. With regard to the wor- 
ſhip of this religion, it was ſimple : philoſophy and 
policy appear to have been there artfully united. 
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They ſay that Zoroaſter, who retired to Balch with 
the quality of archimagus, was there ſlain by Ar- 
gaſp, king of the Scythians, and his temples demo- 
liſhed. The diſciples of Zoroaſter, who till remain 
in Perſia, are called by the Mahometans Gaures or 
infidels. 

VIII. (5. Judaiſm. Moſes who lived about the 
year of the world 2550, near 500 years before Ho- 
mer, and goo years before the philoſopher Thales, 


was the firſt who gave a form to the religion of the 


Jews, reduced it into a fyſtem, and preſcribed them 


a law as he had received it from God. This law is 


contained in the pentateuch of Moſes, which com- 
prehends the books of Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, which are in the hands 
of all Chriſtians in every part of the earth. Leviti- 
cus properly contains the law, the ſacrifices and cere- 
monies of the Jews, and Deuteronomy ſerves as a 
recapitulation or abridginent of the law. The ten 
commandments form a kind of ſummary of all the 
fundamental laws that God preſcribed by Moſes to 
the people of Iſtael. All theſe laus are either reli- 
gious and doQtrinal, and relate to the dogmas of 
eſſence of the Jewiſh religion; or ceremonial, and 
regard its rites and ceremonies; or civil and politi- 
cal, and regulate the conſtitution of the Judaic re- 
public, or their police, and preſcribe in a particu- 
jar manner ſuch rules as were proper to be obſerved 
by that intewperate and Jeperous people: or laſtly 
moral, and ferved to regulate the manners and con- 
ſciences of the Hebrews, by exciting them to virtue. 
Theſe Divine laws, however, they did not always 
practiſe ; for, when we read their hiſtory, we find, 
that a more profligate, cruel, covetous and deceit- 
ful people ſcarce ever exiſted upon the earth. To 
all their other vices they joined a ſtrong ſuperſtition. 
Their Talmud, which is a ſort of dogmatic cate- 
chitm, or amplification of the law of Moſes, is the 
quinteſſence of abturdity; and the writings of their 
rabbies and cabaliſts contain the moſt complete col- 
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leftion of inſipid whims that it is poſſibe for fanati- 
ciſn to conceive. Since the promulgation of the 
Chriſtian religion, the Jews have been diſperſed 
over the face of the earth, and no where united in 
a national body. 

IX. (6.) Chriſtianity aroſe, about the year of the 
worid 4000, out of Judailm, at the tinie that it was 
become greatly corrupted. Jeius Chritt appeared 

upon the earth, taught a doctrine that is perfectly 
divine, and founded a church that has ſpread itfelf 
into all the four parts of the world; and of which 
we ſhall gire a brief hiſtory in the following chapter. 

X. () Mahometaniſm. Mahomniet, called the 
prophet, was an artful impoſtor, and of his kind, 
perhaps the greateſt man that ever appeared upon 
the earth. He was born the 5th of May in the 
year 570 of the Chriſtian era. His father, who was 
an Arab and a Pagan, was called Abdalla, and his 
mother, who was a Jew, was named Emina, and 
they were both of the dreys of the people. It 

would require a volume to ſhow by what addreſs, 
what ſubtle genius, what extenſive ſchemes, what 
reſources, by what a bold and daring ſpirit, he be- 
came enabled to produce a new religion, and to ef- 
tabliſhit in Aſia, Aftica, and even in ſome countries 
of Europe ; by bearing in one hand the Coran, and 
in the other the ſword ; and by ſucceeding equally 


well, as conqueror, legiflator and prophet. The 


Mahometans acknowledge that Judaiſni and Chriſti— 
auity are true religions; but that they no longer 
contain any certain principles, becauſe their holy 
books have been corrupted. They ſay that God 
communicated himſelf to his prophet Mahomet, by 


the angel Gabriel, for the ſpace of twenty-three 


years; and gave him a certain number of written 
ſheets, from whence he compoſed the book called 
the Coran or Alcoran. M. du Ryer has tranſlated 
this Alcoran into French; and M. Prideaux ard 
count Boulainvilliers have each of them wrote the 
nie of Mahomet. The principal dogmas of the Ma- 
hometau feligion are, the unity ot God; that there 
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is no other God but God, and that he is one: that 
Mahomet was ſent from God, and was his prophet, 
and that this laſt truth has been confirmed by num— 
berleſs miracles (which always appear ridiculous to 
thoſe that are not of the ſame religion). The Ma- 
hometans have alſo their ſaints to whom they like- 
wiſe attribute miracles, but inferior to thoſe of their 
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prophet. They acknowledge, moreover, that there ; 
are angels, who are the miniſters of the commands f 
of God: they believe in a general reſurreQion of the 1 
dead; in a day of judgment; in a hell; and para- : 
diſe, whoſe delights are painted by the Coran in the 4 
moſt pleaſing figures, and with the moſt glowing co- tl 
lours, It is repreſented as a delicious garden, wa- le 
tered by fountains and rivers of milk, of wine and ky 
honey, and adorned with trees that are for ever E 
green, and that bear apples whoſe kernels turn into 1 
women, who conſtantly preſerve their youth, their 

beauty and virginity, and are of ſo ſweet a nature, and 
that if one of them were to ſpit into the ocean, all * 
its ſalt waters would become immediately freſh, _ 
'The Muſſulmans likewiſe believe in predeſtination; a 
and ſay that no good or evil ariſes but by the ordi- a 
nance of God: and if they are aſked, why God has an 
created the wicked? theyreply, that it is not for us IT 


to ſearch too curiouſly into the ſecrets of the Al- 
mighty ; that what appears good in the eyes of man, 
may be found evil before God, and that good which 
we call evil. "They admit of polygamy, or a plura- 
lity of wives, and forbid the uſe of wine and other 
ſtrong liquors. They have adopted the Jewiſh cul- 
1 tom of circumciſion. Their morality conſiſts in doing 
ii good and avoiding evil. They hope for the mercy 


78 of God, and the forgiveneſs of fins, and recommend, 
4 | in a particular manner, prayers, and ablutions or the 
in uſe of baths, that is corporeal purity. Chriltian di- 
[ | vines have frequently attributed to the Mahometans 


W errors which they do not proieſs: it muſt be acknow- 
=! ledged, at the ſame time, that the Coran, notwith- 
ſtanding all that we there find, which is ſagacious 


and even ſublime, abounds with-abſurdities and ſuch 
| ale 
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idle tales as are offenſive to common ſenſe. We 
ought not, however, always to attribute theſe to 
Mahomet, for they are frequently the produce of 
his commentators, and of the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of 
the oriental nations. 

XI. The Muſſulmans are at this day divided. into 
two principal ſects, and who are even mortal ene- 
mies to each other. The Perſians glory in being the 
followers of Ali, and wear a red turban. The 
Turks, on the contrary, hold the memory of Ali 
in contempt, following the ſect of Omar, and wear 
a white turban. There are many other ſects among 
the Mahometans, of whom they count even ſixty- 
ſeven. All theſe ſets, however, occaſion no ſchiſm, 
but agree in their fundamental dogmas ; pray, give 
alms, make the pilgrimage to Mecca, and obſerve 
the faſt of Ramadan. 

XII. It remains to ſpeak of certain religions, of 
which, though not generally received, but are or 
have been leſs diffuſed among mankind than the pre- 
ceding, we ought not to be ignorant at leaſt of the 
names, if we would attain a complete idea of the 
various worſhips and ſuperſtitions that have reigned 
among the human race from its fiſt exiſtence. 
duch are, 

(8) The Religion of the Bramins, or the inhabi- 
tants of Tonquin, between China and India. Brama 
is their principal god, and adored by the followers 
of Confucius. They have likewiſe three other di- 
vinities, who are Raumu, Betolo, and Ramonu, 
and one goddeſs, who is called Satibana. Beſide 
which they ſacrifice to the ſeven planets as divini- 
ties. The people, but eſpecially the prieſts of this 
lect, are named Bramens, Bramins, or Bramines, 
and thoſe names are formed from the word Brach- 
wanes, by which the Greeks and Latins denoted 
the Indian philoſophers. They believed in the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, but they added to that belief 
the metempſychoſis, or tranſmigtation of the foul 
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(9.) The Religion of the People of Barantcla, in 
Southern Tartary, in Alia, This kingdom is go- 
verned by two ſovereigns. The firſt, who is charged 
with the political government, is named Deva ; the 
other, who lives retired, is not only adored hy the 
inhabitants of the country as a divinity, but alſo by 
the other kings of Tartary, who ſend him preſents. 
This falſe god is called Grand Lama, that is to ſay, 
Great Prieſt; or Lama of Lamas, Piieſt of Prieſts. 
He is believed to be eternal; and the other lamas 
ſerve him, and report his oracles. He is ſhown in a 
ſecret apartment of his palace, illuminated with an 
infinite number of lamps; he appears covered with 
gold and diamonds, and is ſeated on an eminence 
adorned with rich tapeſtry, and fits with his legs 
croſſed. He is ſo much reſpected by the Tartars, 
that they, who by rich preſents can obtain a part 
of the excrements of the grand lama, eſteem them- 
ſclves extremely happy, and carry them about their 
necks in a gold box, in the manner of a relick. 

XIII. (10.) The Bonzes are the miniſters of the 
religion of the Japaneſe. Theſe affect great conti- 
nence, and a wonderful ſobriety. They hve in com- 
munity, and have ſeveral univerſities, where they 
teach their theology and the myſteries of their ſect. 
Among the Bonzes, there is one named Combadaxi, 
whom the Japaneſe highly revere, and believe him 
to be immortal. 'The young women of Japan live 
alſo in a ſort of convents. The name of bonzes is 
likewiſe given to ſome other prieits among the ido- 
latrous nations of India. 

(11.) The Druids were the prieſts among the an- 
cient Gauls, and they are thought to be the ſame 
with the Eubages, of whom Ammianus Marcellinus 
ſpeaks, and the Saronides that are mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus. They taught a religion to the 

eople, which they had probably learned from the 

hoceans. They had an extraordinary veneration 
tor the oak, becauſe that tree bore the miſtletoe. 
For the reſt, they applied themſelves to the con- 
templation of the works of nature, and regulated 
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the religious ceremonies, being at once the theolo- 
gians and philoſophers of the ancient Gauls; of 
whom the Bards were the poets, ſcholars, and mu; 
ſicians. | 

XIV. (12.) The Religion of the Peruvians, or the 
Yneas. The fitſt king of Peru was, they ſay, Vnca. 
Manco Capac, and all his ſucceſſors have been 


called, from his name, Yncas. The Peruvians 


make their fit ſt kings to be deſcended from the ſup, 
which they adore as a god. Their other divinities, 
as the moon, the ſiſter and wife of the ſun, which. 
they named Quilla; the ftar Venus, that they call 
Chaſca ; the thunder and lightning, to which they 
give the common name ot Yllapa; the rainbow, 
that they named Cuychu ; were divinities inferior to 
the ſun. To all thefe, however, magnificent tem- 
ples were erected. They ſacrificed all fort of ani- 
mals to the ſun, eſpecially ſheep, but never men, as 
the Spaniards have falſely reported of them. They. 
conſecrated virgins indeed to the fun, but that was 
in the manner of devotees, or nuns. Theſe divini- 
ties, but eſpecially the ſun, had their ſoleinn feaſts. 
The Peruvians, before the Spaniards entered their 
country, cultivated alſo philoſophy, and eſpecially 
aſtronomy. It is not wonderful that theſe people, to 
whom the knowledge of the true God, and of the 
Chriſtian religion could ſcarce be known, adored 
the firmament, and eſpecially the ſun, that benign 
planet, which appears to animate, cheriſh and ſup- 
port all nature. They knew of nothing greater, 
nothing more worthy of adoration. This worſhip 
appears, moreover, leſs abſurd than that which the 
pagans offered to imaginary divinities, or to men 
whom they had themſelves deihed. | 

XV. Such is nearly the general plan of all the re- 
ligions that have amuſed the minds of men from the 
creation of the world to the preſent day. The hu- 
man mind ts conſtantly limited, and its limits are 
very contracted when it would extend itſelf toward 
the Suprewe Being. We cannot be ſurpriſed there- 
ture, that men of the moſt ſublime genius, and the 
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moſt profound philoſophy, when they have framed 
new religions, and have aſſumed the important title 
of leaders of ſets, have laid down falſe ſyſtems, and 
have frequently united groſs errors and ſuperſtitions 
with clear, philoſophic truths, and dogmas ſtrict- 
ly rational. But while we lament the weakneſs of 
the human underſtanding, let us remember, that a 
religion, purely natural and philoſophic, can never 
ſubſiſt among any nation upon earth; for the bulk 
of every people cannot, and ought not, to apply 
themſelves to ratiocination ; the ſtate has too much 
need of their hands, to admit them to apply their 
heads to abſtraQt ſpeculations. lt is therefore abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for every founder of a religion, to 
preſcribe a uniform, fixed and immutable ftandard, 
as well for the dogmas that the people are to believe, 
as for the morals they are to practiſe, and the cere- 
monies they are to obſerve in their worſhip of the 
Divinity: and this is the more neceſſary, as the 
principles of natural religion, if they were alone ſuf- 
ficient to operate the temporal and eternal happineſs 
of mankind, cannot be ſo fixed, that men of a ſubtle 
and philoſophic ſpirit may not, ſooner or later, ſet 
them in new lights, invent new ſects, and throw 
the whole ſtate into confuſion. Let us remember, 
laſtly, that the common people conſtantly require 
ſomething marvellous in their religion, and that the 
marvellous is more difficult to invent than is com- 
monly imagined, 
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CH AF, Ix; 


The HISTORY of the CyRIsTIAN 
Church, of Hereſies, of the Popes and 
Reformers. 


ROM amidſt the thickeſt darkneſs a light 
ſhone forth: Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour of the 
world, was born at Bethlehem in Judea, on the 
25th of December, about the year of the world 
4000; in the 23d year of the reign of Auguſtus, 
and in the 37th of that of Herod. If Chriſt had 
been nothing more than man, it muſt be confeſſed 
that he would have been the greateſt of men, the 
moſt virtuous of the human race, the wiſeſt of 
philoſophers, and the moſt truly learned of all 
teachers. His docttine would not have. been leſs 
divine. He diſcovered to mankind the true and the 
only principle of all virtue, by ſaying to them, 
Love. But as be is acknowledged by all Chriſtians 
to be the real Son of God, who came vpon the 
earth to ſave mankind, and offered himſelf as a fa- 
crifice for the expiation of their fins, it is not in 
the power of language fully to exprcls that ac- 
knowledgment, that gratitude, veneration, and pro— 
found devotion which we owe unto hin. Hig 
doctrine, his wiſdom, his acts, and his miracles, 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed him from all thoſe, who, about 
the time of his birth, ſet up for teachers, and af- 
ſumed the title of King of the Jews, or Meſſiah ; 
as Theudas, who 1s mentioned in the AQts of the 
Apoſtles, and many others. When he was twelve 
years old, Jeſus was brought by his parents (Mary 
and Joſeph) to the temple of jeruſalem, at the 
time of the celebration of the feaſt of Eaſter : there 
he ſeated himſelf amidſt the doctors, who were 
aſtoniſhed at his wiſdom. From that time he is 
loſt to our fight ; he returns to Nazareth, and ex- 
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e:ciſes the profetſion of a carpenter, with his ſup. 
poſed father, Joſeph ; earning his bread by the 
iweat of his brow. When Jeſus Chriſt had at- 
tained the age of twenty-ſix years, John ap- 
peared in Judea, declared himſelf the forerunner 
of the true Meſſiah, and baptized Jeſus in Jordan, 
when he was thirty years of age, and was returned 
from Nazareth in Galilee. The following year 
ſeſus went up to Jeruſalem, and there celebrated 
his firſt feaſt of Eaſter : but hearing that John was 
inprifoned by Herod the Tetrarch, he left Judea, 
and returned to Galilee. At the age of 32 years, 
he went again up to Jeruſalem, and there cele- 
brated his ſecond feaſt of Eaſter: he then ſelected 
his twelve apoſtles, and afterward retired toward 
Capernaum: ſome of his diſciples left him, but the 
apoſtles remained faithful. The year following, 
when cur Saviour bad attained his thirty-third year, 
he returned to Jeruſalem to celebrate his third 
Eaſter: he then inſtituted the Holy Supper; was 
taken into cuſtody by the Jews, was crucified, 
buried, deſcended into Hell, roſe again, appeared 
to his diſciples, aſcended into Heaven, and ſeated 
bimſelf on the right-hand of God the Father. 

II. They, who would make a regular courſe in 
the hiſtory of the church, ſhould begin, there- 
fore, by ſtudying the life of Jeſus Chriſt, as it is 
contained in the four evangeliſts, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and in the Acts of the Apollles, 
and no_where elſe. The cotemporary hiſtorians 
-make no mention of him: all the traditions that 
are related are niere fables, without the leaſt au- 
thority or appearance of truth ; and we muſt regard 
theſe as every man of ſenſe regards the portrait of 
our Saviour that is ſaid to have been painted by 
St. Luke, who was a phyſician ; or thoſe relicks of 
Chriſt, and of the real croſs, of which there are 
many cart-loads in the world; as it would be very 
eaſy to make apparent, did the bounds of this 
work admit. For the reſt, each word that our 


Saviour pronounced, each act, each miracle that 
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he performed, is a monument of his divine voca- 
tion, and which every Chriſtian ought to know and 
revefe. 

III. After the death of Chriſt, his apoſtles con- 
tinued to preach his doctrine, and extended it, b 
degrees, over all the then known world. Theſe 
twelve apoſtles were called : 1. Peter, firſt named 
Simon; 2. James, the ſon of Zebedee; 3. John the 
brother of James; 4 Andrew; 5. Philip; 6. Bar- 
tholomew; 7. Matthew; 8. Thomas; 9 James, 
the ſon of Alpheus; 10. Jude, or Thades, the 
brother of James; 11. Simon of Canana; and 12. 
Matthias, elected by the other apoſtles in the place 
of Judas Iſcariot, who, after he had betrayed our 
Saviour, hanged himſelf in deſpair. Theſe apoftles 
performed great actions and miracles, which are 
related by St. Luke in the book called The As. 
The apoſtles choſe ſeven deacons, who were to 
diſpeats the alms, and theſe were, 1. Stephen, a 
man full of the faith, who was ſtoned to death; 
2. Philip; 3. Procor; 4. Nicanor; 5. Timon; 6. 
Parmenas ; and 7. Nicholas, a proſelyte of Antioch. 
There were, beſide theſe, ſeventy-two diſciples of 
Chriſt, all of whoſe rames are not known to us, 
By the preaching of the apoſtles they continually 
increaſed, and in proceſs of time the number of 
proſelytes to Chriſtianity, in all countries, was 
without bounds. Saul, a native of Tarſus in Ci- 
licia, and in that quality a Roman citizen,, was a 
man of diflinguiſhed rank, and of great learning. 
He at firſt perſecuted the Chriſtians, but was ſoon 
converted, embraced Chriſtianity, was baptized, 
and took the name of Paul; he efficaciouſly aſ- 
ſiſted the apoſtles in their labours, and became him- 
ſelf the apoſtle of the Gentiles. His travels and 
ſucceſs are well known. He, and all the other 
apoſtles, ſuffered martyrdom in the firſt age, except 
St. John, who died a natural death. Such was the 
firſt ſtate of the Chriſtian church after its foundg- 
tion by Jeſus Chriſt. We are likewiſe to examine, 1 Hl 
in this firſt age, called Apoſtolic, how, when, 1 
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where, and by whom, the books of the New Teſ— 
tament, that is, the Four Evangeliſts, the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, the Ep:i'liles or Letters of St Paul 
and the other apoſtles, and the Apocalypſe, were 
written; and by what methods the certainty. of 
their dates, and their authenticity, are eſtabliſhed. 

IV. The firſt ages of Chriſtianity were imbrued 
with blood. We find every where accounts of 
the troubles, perſecutions and puniſhments which 
they fuftered who embraced the Chriſtian doctrine. 
It ſeems as if the ſovereigns and rulers of the earth 
had combined to oppreſs this religion, and to exter- 
minate its firſt profeſſors: but Providence was 
pleaſed to confound the malice and cruelty of man, 
and even to make the church of Chriſt flouriſh by 
the blood of the martyrs; to become conſtantly 
niore victorious, and at laſt triumphant, in the 
fourth century, under the emperor Conſtantine the 
' Great, We learn therefore, in the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of the firſt three ages, that of the preat per- 
fecutions, which the emperors and pagan princes 
made the Chriſtians undergo; and that of the 
n.arlyrs, who ſealed the evangelic faith with their 
blood; and whoſe names the church has colledted 
in its martyrology. | 

V. That we may not confound all thoſe objects 
which the ſtudy of the general hiſtory of the Chril- 
tian church, trom its origin to the preſent rime, 
preſents to us, but preſerve perſpicuity in our ideas 
of theſe matters, it ſeems convenient to make a 
ſhort analyſis of them, by ranging them in the fol- 
lowing order: we ſhould therefore make, 

VI. (1.) The neceſſary obſervations on the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of biſhops, and on certain cuſtoms of 
the primitive church. The word biſhop comes 
from the Greek ETio#4705, and ſignifies an over- 
ſeer or inſpector: by which is meant a prieſt, 
eccleſiaſtic or facred prelate, who has the ſpiritual 
conduct of a dioceſe, province or country. He te- 
ceives his charge by ordination. We find that 
there were in the primitive church, immediate'y 

| allet 
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after the death of Chriſt, ſuch ſort of ſuperviſors 
or biſhops for each 1 church, whom St. 
John in his Apocalypſe names, in a figurative ſtyle, 
Angels, as the Angel of Smyrna, the Angel of 
Laodicea, &c. But theſe biſhops had little reſem- 
blance to thoſe of our time: they certainly bore 
neither mitre nor croſs; they did not enjoy the 
revenues of a prince, nor roll in luxurious plea- 
ſures: they lived in the greateſt ſimplicity, in- 
ſtructed, preached, and preſerved order among their 
flocks, without pomp, and without ambition. 
This part o eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ſhews alſo, what 
were the deacons, deaconneſſes, and other reli— 
gious; the preſbytery of biſhops, or the college 
compoſed of prieſts and deacons; what was the 
ſtate of the ancient churches and their conſtruction; 
what is meant by the agape. or feaſts of charity, 
that were made in the afſembli-- of the faithful, 
during the time of the apoſtles ; the euſogres, which 
were ſmall pieces of bread th-t were lanQificd by 
ſole n p:ayers, to be diſtributed among the brethren 
in ſign of communion of faith and charity: the 
diptychs, or regiſters of perſons of greateſt chnſe— 
quence, who were to be publickly prayed tr : the 
degrees of publick penitence *® : and laſtly, the Eu- 
chariſt, or holy ſupper, whoſe very name and inſti— 
tution prove lufficiently, that it was a ſolemn ſup— 
per, which the (aithſul held among them in order 
to celebrate the inemory of our Saviour; that they 
made it in their houſes, and amidſt their families, 
and not in a church ; that it was held at night, and 
not in the morning, which would have been abt{urd ; 


that it was never called a ſactament, which js à 
Latin word, that is not to be ſound either in the 


* We here diſcover, in theſe early days, traces of human 


invention; for we find not one word of all theſe matter: in 


the holy ſcripture. So difficalt is it fof man to imitate the 
admirable ſimplicity of his Divine Maſter, and to leave his 
doArine unaltered, though he has denounced the molt terrible 
imprecations againſt thoſe who ſhall add or diminiſh one word 
ot his goſpel, | | 
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Old or New Teſtament, but is of modern inven- 
tion ; that it was a repaſt in which they did not 
pretend to include any thing myſterious, myſtic or 
miraculous, any more than the Jews did in their 
paſchal lamb, in the place of which our Saviour 
inſtituted the holy ſupper, by making uſe of almoſt 
the very phraſes, in bleſſing the bread and wine, 
that the father of a Jewiſh family made uſe of in 
bleſſing the lan:b and the wine of Eaſter: in ſhort, 
that it was a reſpeQable inſtitution, but has been 
ſtrangely disfigured. 


VII. (2.) The Hiſtory of the Popes. Though it 


may appear extraordinary enough, when we form 


an idea of the preſent popes as heads of the Chril- 
tian church and ſecular princes, to find an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion of theſe ſovereign pontiffs, 
from the apoſtle St. Peter to Clement Nuk a Ve- 
netian; it is, however, convenient and uſeful to 
follow this ſeries of the catholic hiſtorians, as it 
produces great order in the hiitory of the church, 
and leaves no conſiderable vacuities to be ſupplied, 
By diſtinguiſhing, therefore, the eighteen ages of 
the church, and the reigns of the popes in each 
century, and by learning the molt conſiderable 
events, with regard to the church, that occurred 
under each pontificate, we are enabled to acquire a 
knowledge ſufhciently complete of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. We can here give their names only, in 
their proper order. | 
| ke i 


Firſt Age. | 
1. St. Peter the apoſtle. 2. St. Linus. 3. St. 


| Cletus, a Roman. 4. St. Clement, a Roman. 
Second Age. 


5. St. Anaclet, an Athenian. 6. St. Evariſtus. 


7. St. Alexander, a Roman. 9. St. Teleſphore, a 
(;:ecian. 10. St. Higin, an Athenian. 11. St, Pius 
of Aquila. 12. St. Anicetus, a Syrian. 13. St. 
Soter of Fondi. 14. St. Elutherus, a Grecian. 
15. St. Vitor an African. | 

Third 
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Third Age. 

16. St. Zephrinus, 17. St. Calliſtus, 18. St. 
Urban, 19. St. Pontianus, all Romans. 20. St. 
Anterus, a Grecian. 21. St. Fabian, 22. St. Cor- 
nelius, 23. St. Lucius I. 24. St. Stephen, Ro- 
mans. 25. St. Sixtus I. 26. St. Denis, both Gre- 
cians. 27. St. Felix I. a Roman. 28. St. Euti- 
chian, a Tuſcan. 29. St. Cajus, a Dalmatian. 30. 
St. Marcellinus, a Roman. 

Fourth Age. 

31. St. Marcellus, a Roman. 32. St. Euſebius, 
a Grecian. 33. St. Melchiades, an African. 34. 
St. Silveſter, 35. St. Mark, 36 St. Julius, 37. 
St. Liberius, all Romans. 38. St. Damaſcus, a 
Spaniard. 39. St. Siricus, 40. St. Anaſtaſius I, 


Romans. 
Fifth Age. 

41. St. Innocent I. of Albany. 42. St. Zozimue, 
a Grecian. 43. St. Boniface I. 44. St. Celeſtin J. 
Romans. 45. St. Sixtus II. 456. St. Leo I. a Tuſ- 
can, ſurnamed the Great. 47. St. Hilary of Sar- 
cinia. 48. St. Simplicius of Trivoly. 49. St. 
Felix II. a Roman. 50. St. Gelaſus, an African. 
51. St. Anaſtatius, a Roman. 52. St. Simmachus 


of Sardinia. 
Sixth Age. 

53. St. Hormiſdas, of the Campania of Rome. 
54. St. John I. of Tuſcany. 55. St. Felix III. of 
Benevento. 56. St. Boniface II. 57. St. John II. 
58. St. Agapitus, all Romans. 59. St. Silverus of 
Campania. Go. St. Vigil. 61. St. Pelagus I. 62. 
dt. John III. 63. St. Benedict, 64. St. Pelagus II. 
65. St. Gregory I. all Romans. 

Seventh Age. 

66. St. Sabinian of Tuſcany. 67. St. Boniface 
III. a Roman, 68. Boniface IV. of Valeria 69. 
Deusdeditus, a Roman. 50. Boniface V. a Neapo- 
litan. 71. Honorius I. of Campania. 72. Seve- 
mus, a Roman. 73. John IV. of Dalmatia. 74. 
Theodore of Jeruſalem. 75. St. Martin I. of Todi. 
76, Eugenius 1. 77. Vitalian of Segni. 78. Adeo- 

| | - datus, 
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datus, 79. Domnus, Romans. 80. St. Agathon, 
81. St. Leo II. both of Sicilia. 82. St. BenediQ II. 
a Roman. 83. St. John V. a Syrian. 84. St. Conon 
of Tarſus. 85. St Sergius, a Syrian. 

Eighth Age. 

86. John VI. 87. John VII. both Grecians. 88. 

Siſinnius, 89. Conſtantine, both Syrians. go. Gre- 

ory II. a Roman. 91. Gregory III. a Syrian. 92. 
& Eb a Grecian. 93. St. Stephen II. 94. 
St. Stephen III. 95. Paul 1. a Roman. 96. Ste- 
phen IV. a Sicilian. 97. Adrian I. 98. Leo III. 
Romans. | | 

Ninth Age. 

99. Stephen V. 100. Paſcal I, 101. Eugenius II, 
102. Valentianus. 103. Gregory IV. 104. Sergius II. 
105. Leo IV.“ 106. Benedict III. 107. Nicholas I. 
called the Great, all Romans. 108. Adrian II. 
109. John VIII. a Roman. 110 Martin II. a Tuſ- 
can. 111. Adrian III. 112. Stephen VI. 113. 
Formoſus. 114. Boniface VI. 115. Stephen VII. 

Tenth Age. 

116. John IX. of Trivoli. 117. BenediQ IV. a 
Roman. 118. Leo V. of Ardea. 119. Chriſtopher, 
a Roman. 120. Sergius III. of Tuſculum. 121. 
Anaſtaſius III. a Roman. 122. Lando Sabinus. 
123. John X. 124 LeoVI.a Roman. 125. Stephen 
VIII. 126. John XI. of Tuiculum. 127. Leo VII. 
a Roman. 128. Stephen IX. a German. 129. Mar- 
tin III. a Roman. 130. Agapitus II. a Roman. 131. 
John XII. of Tuſcany. 132. Benedict V. 133. 
John XIII. 134. Domnus II. 135. Benedict VI. 
all Romans. 136. Benedict VII. 137. John XIV. 
of Pavia. 138 John XV. a Roman. 139. Gregory 
V. a German. 140. Silveſter II. a monk of Au- 
vergne. 

Eleventh Age. 

141. John XVI. 142. John XVII. 143. Ser- 

gius III. Romans. 144. Benedict VIII. 45, 2008 
X x 


* Between Leo IV. and Benedict III, ſome place pope 
Joan, under the title of John VII. 
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XVIII. 146. Benedict IX. Tuſcans. 147. Gregory 
VI. 148. Clement II. 149. Damaſus II. 150. 
Leo IX. 151. Victor II. Germans. 152. Stephen 
X. of Lorrain. 153. Nicholas II. a Savoyard. 
154. Alexander II. of Lucca. 155. St. Gregory of 
Soana. 156. Victor III. of Benevento. 157. Urban 
II. a Frenchman. 158. Paſcal II. a Tuſcan. 
Tweltth Age. 

159. Gelaſus of Gaita, 160. Caliſtus II. of 
Bourgogne. 161. Honorius II. of Boulogne. 162. 
Innocent II. a Roman. 163. Celeſtin II. a Tuſcan. 
164. Lucius II. of Boulogne. 165. Eugenius III. 
of Piſa. 166 Anaſtaſius IV. 167. Adrian IV. an 
Engliſhman. 168. Alexander III. of Sienna. 169. 
Lucius III. of Lucca. 170. Urban III. of Milan. 
171. Gregory VIII. of Benevento. 172. Clement 
III. a Roman. 173. Celeſtin III. a Roman. 174. 
Innocent III. of Anagnia. 

| Thirteenth Age. | 

175. Honorius III. a Roman. 176. Gregory IX, 
of Anagnia. 177. Celeſtin IV. of Milan. 178. In- 
nocent IV. of Genoa. 179. Alexander IV. of Anag- 
nia. 18e. Urban IV. of Troja. 181. Clement IV, 
of Sr. Giles's: 182. Gregory X. of Plaiſance. 183. 
Innocent. V. of Lyons. 184. Adrian V. count of 
Lavagne. 185. John XIX. of Freſcati. 186 Ni- 
cholas III. of Rome. 187. Martin IV. of Brey. 
188. Honorius IV. of Rome. 189. Nicholas IV. 
of Aſcoli. 190. Celeſlin V. of Iſernia. 191. Boni- 
face VIII. of Anagnia. 

Fourteenth Age. 

192. Benedict X. of Treviſa. 193. Clement V. 
of Bazas. 194. John XX. co:nmonly called John 
XXII. of Cahors. 195. Benedict XI. of: Foix. 196. 
Clement VI. of Limoſin. 197 lJinocent VI. of Li- 
moſin, 198. Urban VI. oi Viauda. 199. Gregory 
XI. of Limoſin. 200. Urban VI. a Neapolitan. 
201. Bonitace IX. 


Fiſteenth Age. 
202. Innocent VII. of Sulinona. 203 Gregory 
XII. a Venetian. 204. Alexander V. of Candia. 


205. John 
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| 205. John XXI. commonly called the XXIII. a Nea- 
[ politan. 206. Martin V. a Roman. 207. Eugenius 


CF V. a Venetian. 208. Nicholas V. of Lucca. 209. 
[! Caliſtus III. a Spaniard. 210. Pius II. of Sienna. 
a 211. Paul II. a Venetian. 212. Sixtus IV. of Sa- 
bl | vona. 213. Innocent VIII. of Genoa. 214. Alex- 
1 ander VI. a Spaniard. | 
[ Sixteenth Age. 
h 215. Pius III. of Sienna. 216. Julius II. of Sa- 
vona. 217 Leo X. a Florentine 218. Adrian VI. 
of Utrecht. 219. Clement VII. a Florentine. 220. 
| Paul III. a Roman. 221. Julius III. a Tuſcan. 
Wo | 222. Marcellus II. 223. Paul IV. a Neapolitan. 
j 224. Pius IV. of Milan. 225. Pius V. of Alexandria. 
1 226. Gregory XIII. of Boulogne. 227. Sixtus V. 
1 of Ancona. . 228. Urban VII. 229, Gregory XIV, 
wy of Milan. 230. Innocent IX. of Boulogna. 231, 
18 Clement VIII. of Florence. 
| [| [ Seventeenth Age. 


Tt 232. Leo XI. of Medicis, a Florentin. 233. Paul 
1 V. a Borgeſian. 234. Gregory XV. 235. Urban 
"F vi VIII. a Florentine. 236. Innocent X. a Roman. 
11 237. Alexander VII. of Genoa, 238. Clement IX. 
ot Filtonia., 239 Clement X. a Roman. 240. In- 
nocent XI. of Milan. 241. Alexander VIII. of Rome. 
242. Innocent XII. a Roman. 
Eighteenth Age. 

243. Clement XI. ot the dutchy of Urbano. 244. 
Innocent XIII. a Roman. 245 Benedict XII. or 
XIII. by the reaſon of the antipope Benedict. 246, 
Cleweut XII. a Florentine, 247. Benedict XIV. and 
248. Clement XIII. a Venetian. 

IX. How happy, how glorious would it have 
been for Chriſtianity if all theſe heads of the vit ble 
church, all theſe vicars of Chriſt, had been ani- 
mated with the ſpirit of their Divine maſter; if 
they had been ſagacious, learned, wiſe ard vir- 
tuous; if they had all reſembled Benedi*t XIV. and 
Clement XIII. But ſuch was not the will of Pro- 
vidence, for the tiara has been frequently born by 

8 the 
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the moſt criminal heads. It is not for us, however, 
to ſcrutinize the counſels of the Supreme Being, 
nor to be diſſatisfied with thoſe inſtruments of which 
he has thought proper to make ule of, in executing 
his eternal decrees. 

X. (3.) The Hiſtory of the Schiſms that have aroſe 
in the Chriſtian church, and eſpecially that grand 
diviſion by which it was divided into the Greek and 
Latin churches. This ſchiſm began about the year 
of Chriſt 854. under the emperor Michael of Con- 
ſtantinople. Its origin and progreſs are to be found 
in all the hiſtorians; but to form a juſt judgment it 
is neceſſary to read the authors of both parties. 
The empire of the Eaft has followed from that time 
the dogmas and rites of the Greek church, and the 
empire of the Weſt the dogmas and rites of the 
Latin. The empire of the Eaft being now in the 
hands of the Mahometans, it is only the Greeks in 
Europe, in Aſia Minor, and the iſlands; the Syrians, 
the Georgians, and the Ruſſians, who form the 
Greek church, under the patriarchs of Conſtanti— 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerutalem and Ruſſia. 
The patriarch of Conſtantinople bears the title of 
Panagiotita ſou, or his all holine/s. There are in 
this church archimandrins or abbies, archbiſhops, 
biſhops, ſuffragans, bapas or curates, and the re— 
ligious named caloyers, who wear a black habit, 
nearly the ſame as that of the Benedictines. Eccle- 
ſiaſtic hiſtory iaforms us what are the particular cir- 
cumſtances that have attended the ancient church; 
the ſucceſſion of its patriarchs; the councils it has 
held; and what are its dogmas, its rites and cere- 
monies. | | 

Xl. The Hiſtory of the Councils, during the 
eighteen centuries of the univerſal Chriſtian church, 
Theſe councils have been either ecumenical,in which 
all Chriſtianity is intereſted; or national, or provin- 
cial or dioceſian; and the conciliabules, held by ſchiſ- 
matic eccleſiaſtics. They call he firſt council that 
aſſembly of the apoſtles held in Jeruſalem, where 
. Joſeph, Barſabas and Matthias, were propoſed to 
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fill the place of Judas the traitor, when the lot 
fell on Matthias. There have been fince that time 
many of thele ſorts of aſſemblies of biſhops and prin- 
Cipal eccleſiaſtics, which may be compared to pro- 
vincial councils, but have never borne that title. 
The firſt general council was held at Nice, a city 
of Bithynia, in Aſia Minor, in the year 325. The 
ecumenical councils which have ſucceeded that, 
are 

2. That of Conſtantinople, held in the year 

381. 

3. That of Epheſus, in the year 431. 

4. That of Calcedonia, 451. 

5. The ſecond of Conſtantinople, in 553. 

6. The third of the ſame City, 680. 

7. The ſecond of Nice, in the year 787. 

8 

9 

10 


. The fourth of Conſtantinople, in 869. 
. That ot the Lateran, held in 1123. 
The ſecond of the Lat, an, in the year 1139. 
11. The third of the fame place, in 1179. 
12. The fourth of the ſame place, in 1215. 
13. That of Lyons, held in 1245. | 
14. The ſecond ot Lyons, in 1274. 
15. TI hat of Vienna, in 1311. 
16. That of Conſtance, in 144. 
17. That of Baſil, in 1431. 
18. That of Florence, in 1439. 
19. The fifth of the Lateran, in 1512, and 
laſtly, 
20. That of Trent, held in the year 1545. 
The deciſions of theſe councils are named decrees 
or Canons, and ate regarded as infallible, becauſe 
they are ſuppoſed to have been imme+tately dictat- 
ed by the Holy Spirit, The Holy Spirit, however, 
has not been acculioined to eke and conttadict 
its decrees, as theſe councils have publickly done. 
When the council of Trent was fitting, there were 
in the world certain wicked wiis, who ſaid that the 
Holy Spirit arrived at Trent every day in the cloak- 
| bag of the poſtiliion who came from Verſailles. By 
reading 
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reading with attention the hiſtory, the debates, and 
decrees of all theſe councils, we may fee the origin 
and date of each article of faith, and each dopma, 
contained in the theory or dogmatic, and in the 
catechiſins of modern Chriſtians; as they have de- 
duced them from the principles of the goſpel. 

XII. The Hiſtory of the Herefies, Any doctrine 
that is conttary to the decifons of the catholic 
church is called a hereſy: and hereſiarch, there- 
fore, is one who invents and maintains ſuch dofrine, 
and from whom it takes its name; and a heretic is 
he who embraces and folivows that doctrine. Ac— 
cording to this definition we cannot fay that there 
have been any heretics, properly lo called, ſince 
the time of the apoſtles, becauſe the general ſyilem 
of the catholic religicn, as it is at this day, has 
been formed by the ſucceſive deciſions of the coun- 
cils only : for otherwiſe, a man who had advanced, 
in the ſecond or third century, a point of Doctrine 
that was not eſtabliſhed by any council till the tenth 
century, would have been a heretic. This is fo 
clear, that it is not likely any one will be 2 
enough to deny it. But if we agree to call thoſe 
l.eretics who have advanced and maintained doc- 
trines contrary to thoſe received and taught by the 
Chriſtian church at that very time, there have been 
certainly heretics without number in all ages of the 
church, from Simon the Magician and Doſithea, 
who lived in the time of the apoſtles, down to count 
Sintzendorff, leader of the Herrenhutters. Eccle- 
ſiaſtic hiſtory informs us, from age to age, what 
were their names, their doQrines, the progreſs that 
they made, and the obflacles they encountered. It 
makes particular mention of one named Manes, 
who lived in the third century, about the year 277, 
and who was the founder of a ſect called Mani- 
cheans: of one Arius, who appeared in the fourth 
century, and became the chief of the formidable 
let of Arians: of one Pelagius, who eſtabliſhed, 
at the beginning of the fifth century, the —23 
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ſect of Pelagians: of one Neſtorius, who, about 
the year 430, founded the ſect of Neftorians: of 
one Lelins Socinus, who formed, toward the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century, the ſect of Socinians; 
and of many other hereſiarchs, who have made 
themſelves very famous in the world, | 

XIII. But it appears to be unjuſt to give the 
odious appellation of hereſiarch, or heretic, to Mat- 
tin Luther, or John Calvin; who far from attempt- 
ing to introduce any new dogmas into the church, 
have not, in any manner, attacked the fundamental 
principles of the Chriſtian religion; but have ap- 
plied themſelves ſolely to the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
pure and ſimple docttine of Jeſus Chriſt, and to 
the purging of the Catholic religion from divers 
points of faith and practice, which time, the troubles 
of the church, its leaders and councils, had intro- 
duced, and which had rendered the doQtrine of our 


Saviour quite different from that ſimplicity and hu- 


mility by which it was originally characterized. 
Their only intention was to reform abuſes, and not 
to introduce new ſyſtems. Perhaps they wanted 
either diſcernment or courage, or proper ſupport, 
to retrench more of thoſe dazzling ſuperſtitions, 
Be that as it may, eccleſiaſtic hiſtory inſtructs us 
In, 

(S.) The Hiſtory of the Reformation, in its full 
extent, as well as the moſt remarkable events that 
have occurred in the two religions (the Calviniſt 
and Lutheran) from the time that ſome of the ptin- 
Cipal nations of Europe have embraced them. 
XIV. This hiftory likewiſe informs us, 

(7.) Of the different Sefts which at this Day di- 
wide the three principal Cbriſtian Communities, who, 
though they follow in general the fundamental 
dogmas of their communion, and the rites of their 
church, yet differ from it in ſome eſſential articles. 


Such are the Moliniſts and Janſeniſts among the Ca- 


tholics; the Moravian brethren, or Herrenhutters, 
among the Lutherans; and the Armenians, Goma- 


riſts, Coccigans, &c. among the Calviniſts. We bow 
ce 
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ſee alſo the origin and hiſtory of the Mennoniſts and 
the Quakers, and, in ſhort, of all the ſects which 
now ſubſiſt in the Chriitian world. 

XV. (8.) The Hiſtory of the Martyrs. Mankind 
have been, in all ages, ſo ſenſeleſs and inhuman 
as to perſecute their brethern for ſeeking a diffe- 
rent way by which they mighr arrive at eternal fe— 
licity, and have even carried their barbarity lo far as 
to cauſe them, for that reafon only. to expire in tor- 


tures: an abſurdity as great, a practice as enormouſly 


inhuman and wicked, as it would be to put them 


to the torture for going to Paris or Rome by a road 


different from that which is taken by the poſt. The 
firſt Chriſtians, in particular, enduted inexpteſſible, 
inconceivable perſecutions and torments, They 
whoſe blood has been ipilt in the cauſe of religion 
are called Martyrs, and their names, as well as the 
hiſtory of their lives and deaths, are recorded in 
thoſe immortal books called Martyrologies, There 
are ſome of theſe that contain werely a liſt of their 
names, and of the place and day of martyrdom of 
each faint, Baronius gives to pope Clement l. the 
glory of having introduced the cuſtom of collecting 
the aQts of the martyrs. The martyrology of Euſe- 
bius of Cælatea, which is attributed to St. Jerom, 
is the moſt ancient that is known to us. I hat of 
Beda was wrote in 730. The ninth century was 
very fruitful of works of this fort. There is alſo 
the ſmall martyrology that was fent by the pope to 
Aquila; thoſe of Florus, Wandelbent, Raban, 
Notker, Adon, Uſuard, Nevelon, Ditmar, &c, 
The martyrologies were preceded by the calen- 
dars. | 

XVI. (g.) The Hiſtory of the Religious Orders, 
By which is meant ſuch ſocieties of religious peo— 
ple as monks and nuns, who live under the ditecti— 
on of a chief, obſerve the fame regulations, and 
wear the ſame habit. 'T heſe religious orders may 
be reduced to five claſſes, moriks, canons, knights, 
mendicants, and regular clerks. Many of the fa- 


thers 


— 
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thers of the church regard St. John the Baptiſt ax 
the founder of a monaſtic lite, and St. Jerom cal!y 
him, on that account, monachorum princes. But 
nothing is more ridiculous than ſuch an opinion, 
What reſemblance is there between St. John and 
a monk ? Could St. John ever think of prohibiting 
that which God and religion, poſitive and natural, 
permit; that is, the allowing of church-men to 
marry, and provide inhabitants for the world, and 
ſubjects for the ſtate? Be this however as it may, 
we find in the hiſtory of the church (eſpecially in 
thoſe that are wrote by catholic authors) a ſeries 
of all the religious orders that have been founded in 
Chriſtianity during the eighteen centuries that it 
has ſubſiſted, with the regulations that each of 
theſe orders have adopted and followed. Father 
Helyot, a penitent of the third order of St. Francis, 
has formed a hiſtory of the monaſtic, religious and 
military orders, and of all the ſocieties of each ſex: 
and there is, at the beginning of his firſt volume, 
a catalogue of ſuch books as treat of theſe or- 
ders. 

XVII. (10.) The Series of the principal Authors of 
Sacred Hiſtory. At the head of this laſt diviſion are 
naturally placed, 7 

1. The facred authors of the New Teſtament, 

Our Saviour has left us no part of his di— 
vine doctrine in writing. The whole of it 
was collected and digeſted by the four evan- 
geliſts. St. Luke wrote the AQs of the 
Apoſtles, and St. John the Apocalypſe. The 
reſt of the New Teftament conſiſts of epiſtles 
or letters, which St. Paul, St. James, and 
St. Jude wrote, after the death of Chriſt, to 
ſome churches of the faithful, or to ſome of 
their relations. | : 

2. The fathers of the church. By this title is 

properly meant thoſe eccleſiaſtical writers 


who have preſerved what is called the tradi- 
tion 
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tion of the church. Their writings are held 
in high veneration, and have an extraordinary 
authority in the catholic church, and are in 
much etteem among the other communions. 
The catalogue of theſe is to be found in molt 
eccleſiaſtic hiſtories, but is too numerous to 
be inſerted here, 

3. The other catholic authors, who have wrote 
ſince the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
down to the preſent day, on matters of im- 
portance to religion, and who are called doc- 
tors. 

4. The principal Lutheran authors, from Martin 
Luther, Phil. Melanchton, &c. to the pre- 
| ſent tine. 
| 5. The principal writers among the Calviniſts, 

| from John Calvin, Zuinglius, Oecolampadus, 

& c. down to our own day. 

| | 6. The Socinian authors, who are allo called 

: Polonian brethren, whoſe works have been 

collected; as thoſe of Socinus, Crellius, Wal- 


zogen, &c. 

7. The Janſeniſt and Moliniſt writers, &c. among 
f the catholics : and laſtly, 
a 8. The writers among the various modern ſects, 

as Quakers, Mennoniſts, Herrenhutters, &c. 

3 He who ſhall ſtudy eccleſiaſtical hiſtory accord- 
4 ing to the plan we have here laid down, will ac- 
i quire, we apprehend, a complete knowledge of it, 
- and at the ſame time range in his memory all its va- 
. rious matters, in a proper order. 
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CHAP. X. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


E ſhould not confound in our ideas the dif- 

ferent terms of Antiquities and Antiques. 
By antiquities are meant all teſtimonies or authentic 
accounts, that have come down to us, of ancient 
nations; and by antiques, thoſe precious works in 
painting, architecture, ſculpture, and graving, that 
were made from the time of Alexander the Great, 
to that of the emperor Phocas, and the devaſtations 
of the barbarians; that time has ſpared and has com- 
mitted to our care, and which are the ornaments of 
our cabinets and galleries, and ſometimes of the 
gardens of princes. Antiques therefore make only a 
part of antiquities, and the latter form a very exten- 
five ſcience, including“ an hiſtorical knowledge of 
the edifices, magiſtrates, offices, habiliments, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, ceremonies, worſhip, and other ob- 
jeQs worthy of curioſity, of all the principal ancient 
nations of the earth.” 

II. This ſcience, therefore, is not a matter of 
mere curioſity, but is indiſpenſable to the theolo- 
gian; who ought to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the antiquities of the Jews, to enable him properly 


to explain numberleſs paſſages in the Old and New 


Teſtament : to the lawyer ; who, without the know- 
ledge of the antiquities of Greece and Rome, can 
never well underſtand, and properly apply, the 
greateſt part of the Roman laws: to the phyſician 
and the philoſopher, that they may have a com- 
plete knowledge of the hiſtory and principles of the 
phyſic and philoſophy of the ancients ; to the critic, 
that he may be able to underſtand and interpret an- 


cient authors: to the orator and poet, who will 


be thereby enabled to ornament: their writings with 


numberleſs images, alluſions, compariſons, &c. all 
which 
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which gave M-ſenius occaſion to ſay: Quicungue ad 
aliquam inter Romanos eloquentie facultatem adſpirat, 
hanc veterem Romanæ urbis hiſtoriam, originem, 
mores, inſlituta hujus gentis, diſciplinam in toga 
ſagrque uſitatam, tenere neceſſe eſt. Neque enim 
citra hanc copnitionem priſcos Romanæ eloguentiæ 
afſertores, Ciceronem, Livium, Plinium, Terentium, 
alioſque, ſatis quiſquam wel legendo afſequatur, wel 
imitetur ſcribendo. Palæſir. Styli Rom. L. III. c. 
18, 

III. Antiquities are divided into ſacred and pro- 
fane, into public and private, univerſal and parti- 
cular, &c. It is true that the antiquaries (eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are infected with a ſpirit of pedantiſm, 
and the number of theſe is great) frequently carry 
their inquiries too far, and employ themſelves in la- 
borious reſearches after learned trifles: but the 
abuſe of a ſcience ought never to make us neglect 
the applying it to rational and uſeful purpoſes. 

IV. Many antiquaries allo reſtrain their learned 
labours to the ecclairciſſement of the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome: but this held is far too confined, 
and by no means contains the whole of this ſcience, 
ſeeing it properly includes the antiquities of the Jews, 
Egyptians, Perſians, Phenicians, Carthaginians, 
Hetruſcans, Gerwans, and, in general, all thoſe 
principal nations whom we have mentioned in the 
5th chapter of ancient hiſtory; ſo far as any ac- 
counts of them are come down to us. 

V. It will be eafily conceived, that it is not poſſi- 
ble for us to enter here into the detail of all theſe 
matters: it is our buſineſs, however, to inform our 
readers of what they ought to inquire after in the 
ſtudy of the antiquities of each people, as far as the 
monuments or memoirs that are yet remaining can 
furniſh any lights; and this is what remains to be 
done to complete this chapter. | 

VI. The ſcience of antiquities includes there- 
fore, | | 


1. The origin of a people, and of the name they 
bear, 


2. The 
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2. The local ſituation of the country they inha- 
bited. 

3. The extent and bounds of their country. 

4. The climate and its properties. 

5. The genius and ſpirit of the people. 

6. Their manners. 

7. The progreſs they have made in arts and ſcien- 
ces, in commerce, navigation, &c. 

8. Their military capacity; their valour, diſci- 
pline, knowledge in fortification, &c. 

9. The geographic deſcription of the country ; 
its mountains, foreſts, rivers, lakes, &c. 

10. The natural hiſtory of the country ; its ani- 
3 plants, minerals, and other productions. 

. The account of its principal cities, and eſ- 

9 its capital. 


12. Its bridges, gates, highways, and moſt con- 


ſiderable edifices. 

13. Its public places. 

14. Its aqueducts, ciſterns, fountains, &c. 

16. 18. palaces of its kings, princes, or ſenate. 

16. All its other public buildings, as arſenals, 
tribunals of juſtice, public halls, &c. 

VII. And allo, 

17. The public libraries. 

18. Public baths. 

19. Harbours and keys. 

20. Theatres, amphitheatres, circuſes, pen 
_ public combats, &c. 

. Subterraneous paſſages for water, as common 

"Ros. &c. 

22. Public magazines and pranaries. 

23. Public ſchools. 

24. The fields where the ſoldiery were exerciſed. 

25. The public mills. 

26. The burſes, or places where the merchants 
allembled. 

27. The houſes of private perſons, as well in 
town as country. 

28. Their carriages, cars, litters, &c. ecuries, 


& c. 
| VIII. 


* 
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VIII. Embelliſhments and ornaments in architec- 
ture and ſtatuary, as 
29. Triumphal arches. 
Oo. Columns. 


31. Obeliſks. 
32: Coloſſes. 


33. Equeſtrian and pedeſtrian ſtatues, groups, 
& c 


34. Baſs-relieves, &c. To all which ſhould be 
added inquiries into the: mechanics of the an- 
cients, or the machines of which they made 
uſe in their immenſe works, and the advance- 
ment they had made in this art. 

IX. Sacred antiquities, comprehending, 

35. Their temples,, chapels, facred. groves, &c. 

36. The gods of each nation, their demigods, &c. 

37. The general and particular worſhip of each 
people. 

33. Their idols, oracles, &c.. 

39. Their prieſts, ſacrifcers, augurs, flamens, 
and other perſons of both ſexes employed in 
their ſacred offices. | 

40. Their folemn feaſts, and particularly thoſe 
inſtituted in honour of each divinity. 

41. The habiliments and ornaments of the prieſts 
and eccleſiaſtics. 


42. Ihe vaſes, cenſers, altars, and utenſils that 


25 they employed in the ſacred ſervice. 
| 4.3. Their ſacrifices and victiuis. 
n 44. Myſteries. 
45. Sacred books. 
46. Lares or domeſtic gods. 
47. Proceſſions. And laſtly, 
d. 48. The principal dogmas of the religion, and 
the precepts of morality of each people. 
ats X. In profane antiquities. there are likewiſe ta be 
inquired after. | 
in 49- The public ſhews that were exhibited by the 
| 0 ancient nations in general. | 
es, 50. Their tragedies, comedies, mimes, panto- 


mines, &c. 


II. Vol. III. | 1 Ty; Their 
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51. Their games, as the olympic and capitolian 
games : their fairs, &c. | | 

52. The combats of gladiators, wreſtlers, wild 
beaſts, &c. 

53. The races of men and horſes. 

54. The muſic of the ancients, and the inſtru- 
ments that were in uſe among each people. 

This divifion likewiſe includes their tri- 

umphs, and the ſeveral crowns and diadems 
with which they ornamented the heads of 
their emperors, kings, conquerors, prieſts, 
prieſteſſes, poets, and other illuſtrious per- 
ſonages, &c. | | 

XI. They next paſs to the examination of political 


ſubjeQs, as 


5. The form of government. 


56. The diviſion of a people into tribes. 
57. The chiefs of each people, and their au- 


thority. 
58. The heads of their tribes. 
59. Their magiſtrates. 


60. Their manner of rendering juſtice, and the 


method of proceſs in their laws. 

61. Their criminal juſtice. 

62. The corporeal puniſhments, and other poli- 
tical pains, penalties, and ignominies which 
they inflicted. 

63. The various claſſes of the inhabitants ; as, 
among the Romans, the patricians, knights, 
plebeians, ſenators, the people in a body, the 
nobles, ignobles, the ingenui, the freed-men 
and the Iibertini. f 

64. Their ſlaves; the nature of ſlavery, ſervitude, 
and of the peculium or property of ſlaves. 

65. Their ambaſſadors and their privileges. 

66. Their military officers of all ranks; the na- 
ture of their troops, their duty, and of the 
art of war among them. | 

67. The civil laws of each people. 


68. Their criminal laws. 


69. The public conſtitution of each nation. 
70. The 
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70. The aſſemblies of the people, and their de- 
liberations on the affairs of ſtate. 

71. The nature of the finances of the ancient 
nations, and of their contributions. 

72. The induſtry of the people, their manufac- 
tures and commerce. 

73. Their mines, and the manner of working 
them. 

74. Their agriculture and rural economy. 

75. Their weights and meaſures. 

76. Their current coins, and their value. 

77. Their medals, and their uſe. 

78. The ſolemn forms which they obſerved, a 
well in their public acts, nas in their contracts, 
wills, and other private affairs. 

XII. In the laſt place, they examine into certain 
uſages and cuſtoms obſerved by ancient nations, 
In 2 life, as 

[heit marriages. 
82 Their burials, ſepulchres, funeral urns, &c. 
81. The ordinary dreſs of the inhabitants of 


a both ſexes; their manner of cloathing the 
head, body, and feet; and the ornaments of 

their dieſs, &c. 

+ 82 Their different kinds of foods, and methods 

b of preparing them. 

83 Their manner of ſitting at table. 

wy 84 Their ordinary drink, and ſtrong liquors. 

len 85. Their beds, dormitories, furniture aud 

he u:enſils, 

ou 86. Their cheſts and cabinets. 

| 87. The proper names of the ancients, and eſpe- 

de, cially thoſe of the Romans, who had ſevetal. 
as Marcus Tullius Cicero: and an inhuity of 
other like matters, as, 

= 88. The education they gave their children, &c. 


XIII. IF to all theſe general ſubjects we add the 


particular ſtudy of antiques, of the ſtatues, baſſ- 
elieves, and the precious telicks of atchitecture, 


painting, camayeus, medals, &c. it is eaſy to con- 
ceive that antiquities form a ſcience very extenſive 
T he 12 and 
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and very complicate, and which is alone ſufficient 
to employ the whole life of a man who is a labo- 
rious ſtudent: and though a ſtrong memory be the 
principal faculty that is required, yet great ſagacity 
and attention are neceſſary in comparing the ſeveral 
objects, in drawing judicious inferences, and in 
forming from thence an ingenious and rational 
ſyſtem. It is manifeſt, moreover, that the ſtudy of 
antiquities muſt be vaſtly extenſive, when we con- 
fider that all the articles we have enumerated for 
one people, muſt be extended to all the nations of 
antiquity, and that we muſt know- them, as if, in 
a manner, we had lived among them. But this is 
a knowledge that it would have been impoſſible for 
any one man whatever to have attained, if our pre- 
deceſſors had not prepared the way for us; if they 
had not left us ſuch ineſtimable works as thoſe of 
Gronovius, Grzvius, Montfaucon, count Caylus, 
Winckelmann, the Hebraic antiquities of D.lken 
of Bremen, the Grecian antiquities of Brunings, 
the Roman antiquities of Nieupoort, and eſpecially 
that work which is intitled Bibliographia Antiquaria 
Joh. Alberti- Fabricii, profeſſor at Hamburg. 

XIV. Nor muſt we here forget that very valuable 
work, with which Mr. Robert Wood, an Engliſh- 
man, has lately enriched this ſcience, and which is 
ſo well known, and ſo juſtly eſteemed by all true 
connoiſſeurs, under the title of the Ruins of Pal- 
myra, and- thole of Balbeck. It is by this work 
that we are fully convinced of the grandeur. and 
magnificence, the taſte and elegance of the build- 
ings of the ancients. We here ſee that the inven- 
tion of theſe matters is not all owing to the Greeks, 
but that there were other nations . ſerved them 
as models. For though many of the edifices of 
Palmyra are to be attributed to the emperor Aure- 
lian, and to Odenatus and his wife Zenobia, who 


reigned there about the year 264, yet there are 


found, at the fame place, ruins of buildings, that 
appear to be of far greater antiquity, and that ate 
not leſs beautiful. "The ancient Perſepolis is ſut- 

ficient 
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fcient to prove this aſſertion. When we ſerioofly 
reflect on all theſe matters, and eſpecially if we 
attempt to acquire any knowledge of this ſcience, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced that it but ill becomes 
a petit maitre to laugh at a learned antiquary. 

XV. The knowledge of theſe monuments of the 
ancients, the works of ſculpture, ſtatuaty, graving. 
painting, &c. which they call antiques, requires a 
ſtrict attention, with regard to the matter itſelf on 
which the art has been exerciſed; as the wix, 
clay, wood, ivory, ſtones of every kind, marble, 
flint, bronze, and everv fort of metal. We ſhould 
begin by learning on what matter each ancient na- 
tion principally worked, and in which of the fine 
arts they excelled. For the matter itlelf, as the 
different ſorts of marble, compoſitions of metals, 
and the ſpecies of precious {tones, ſetve frequently 
to charaQerize the true antique, and to diſcover 
the counterfeit. "The connoitfeurs pretend alſo to 
know, by certain diſtinct characters in the deſign 
and execution of a work ot art, the age and nation 
where it was made. They find, moreover, in the 
invention and execution, a degree of excellence, 
which modern artiſts are not able to imitate. Now, 
though we ought to allow, in general, the great 
merit of the ancients in the polite arts, we ſhould | 
not, however, ſuffer our admiration to lead us into 8 
a blind ſuperſtition. There are pieces of antiquity | 
of every Get: which have come down to us, that 1 
are perfectly excellent, and there are others fo | 
wretched, that the meaneſt among modern arcifts 19 
would not acknowledge them. [he mixture of 1 
the good and bad has taken place in all ſubjeRs, | 

0 


at all times, and in all nations. The misfortune is, 
that moſt of our great antiquaries have been fo 
little ſkilled in deſigning, as ſcarcely to know how 
to draw a circle with a pair of compaſſes. It is 
prejudice therefore, which frequently directs them 4! 
to give the palm to the ancients, rather than a 
Judgment direQed. by a knowledge of the art. That 
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character of expreſſion, which they find ſo marvel. 
lous in the works of antiquity, is often nothin 

more than a mere chimera. They pretend that the 
artiſts of our days conſtantly exaggerate their ex- 
pteſſions; that a modern Bacchus has the appear- 
ance of a man diftracted with 1ntoxication; and 
that a Mercury feems to be animated with the ſpirit 
of a tury, and ſo of the reit. But let them not 
decide too haſtily. Almoſt all the antique figures 
are totally void of all ſpirit of expreſſion; we are 
forced to gueſs at their characters. Every artificial 
expreiion requires, moreover, to be ſomewbat ex- 
aggerated. A ſtatue or portrait is an inanimate, a 
dead figure, and muſt theretore have a very dit- 
ferent effect from one, which, being endowed with 
liie, has the muſcles conſtantly in play, and where 
the continual change of the teatures, the motion of 
the eyes, and the looks, more or lets lively, eaſily 


and clearly expreſs the paſſions and ſentiments. 


Whereas in a figure, that is the produce of art, 
the delicate touches, that ſhould expreſs the paſ- 


| fions, are loſt to the eyes of the ſpeQators: they 


muſt therefore be ſtruck by firong, bold characters, 
which can affect them at the firſt glance of the 
eye. A very moderate artiit is ſenſible, at the 
ſame time, that he is not to give his figures extra- 
vagant expreſſions, nor to place them in diſtorted 
attitudes, * 
XVI. We will finiſh this chapter with one ma- 
terial obſervation. All the ſciences, by which we 
can acquire any knowledge of antiquity, as, 
1. That which we have here explained ; 2. that of 


medals and coins; 3. the diplomatic, and the ex- 


plication of inſcriptions, or what is called Epigram- 
matographica, or res lapidaria; and 4, The know- 
ledge of books, are compriſed under the common 
collective title of Literature. But by a caprice of 
the literati, they have included, under that deno- 
mination, the philoſophic ſciences and hiſtory : 
though for fo doing, there can be no good rea ſon 
Whate vel. 
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whatever. Why ſhould we perplex the ideas of 
thoſe who are deſirous of obtaining a knowledge 
of theſe matters, by confounding the ſciences ? 
Ought we not much rather to endeavour care- 
fully to mark their diftint limits? But perhaps 
their intention is to comprehend, under the deno- 
mination of literature, the whole of Univerſal 
Erudition ; and if that be the cale, we are not de- 
ſirous of diſputing with any one about words. 


FFC 


CHAP. XI. 


Of MrpaLs and Coins. 


1. WI ſhall begin with coins, becauſe they 


are moſt ancient, and of moſt vniverſal 
uſe; money was current a long time before they 
had invented the method of prelerving the memory 
of illuſtrious perſons, by thoſe little monuments 
of metal, which imitate coins, and are eaſily dif- 
3 among mankind, and Which are called 
edals. The number that has been made of theſe 
medals is, beſide, vaſtly inferior to that of monies ; 
and the coins of the ancients are, moreover, be- 
come our medals, The learned comprehend theſe 
two objects, which form an important part of 
literature, under the denomination of Res Num- 
maria, or Numiſmatica. 

IT. It is certain, that in the moſt ancient times, 
all commerce was carried on by barter. There was 
always a neceſſity, however, for a ſort of common 
meaſure, by which they eſtimated the value of com- 
modities. The firſt inhabitants of the earth were 
almoſt all ſhepherds and huſbandmen: they there- 
fore made that common meaſure to conſiſt of a 
certain portion of their flocks, which was conſt- 
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deted languam pretium eminens and any commo- 
dity was ſaid to be worth ſo many oxen, ſheep, &c. 
2s is confirmed by Gellius, Nodes Attice, I, xi. c. 1. 
In proceſs of time, they found it more expedient 
to expreis the value of moſt commodities, by bits 
of leather, which by their marks ſhowed the 
number of beaſts they were worth. This was the 
firſt money, and the origin of all coins. Hiſtory 
{ays poſitively, that Numa Pompilius cauſed money 
to be made of wood and leather: and from hence 
came the Latin word pecunia. Caſſiodorus ſays 
likewiſe in expreſs terms: Pecunia enim à pecudis 
tergo nominata, Gallis auforibus, fine aliquo adbuc 
fi,no ad metalla tranſlata t. He treats allo de 
«{/:bus ſrorteis in the tenth book. 

II. Metals being found the moſt incorruptible 
of all ſubſtances, they afterwards made uſe of bits 
of rough copper in the room of leather, which 
they called æs rude, and reckoned by their weight: 
theſe were after marked according to their weight, 
and laſtly, with images. And we till ſee, on the 
moſt ancient coins, the figures of animals, and eſpe- 
cially of oxen and ſwine, Numa, toward the end 
of his reign, began to caſt money, and it was from 
him that came the word Nummus. They tormed 
pieces of money of different weights, and marked 
on each, as we have juſt ſaid, its weight, or its 
intrinſic value. It is time that perfeQs all inven- 
tions, and it was time that taught the ancient na- 
tions (as it may one day teach the modern Swedes) 
that the precious metals were more commodious in 
the commerce of life, and that a leis weight might 
expreſs, and be equal to, a greater value; and 
from diſcovering this, they camie to form money 
of ſilver and gold. | 

TV. But, in the daily uſe of theſe pieces, it 
would be impoſſible always to weigh them, and 
much fraud might ariſe by depending on their 
marks. To obviate this inconvenience, the fove- 
reigus of each country took on thew the excluſive 
olice of making woucy ; and that the public mes 
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be certain the weight was juſtly marked, they ſtamped 


them on one ſide with their image, and on the other 
with their arms or cypher: which practice has 
continued to the preſent day: and it is manifeſt, 
that the credit and glory of a prince is concerned: 


in having the coin, which bears his image, contain 


the true value, both with regard to the preſent age, 
and to polterity. 

V. Mankind have alſo contrived to preſerve the 
memory of great events, and of illuſtrious per- 
ſonages, by coins which they call medals: a terin 
that is manifeſtly derived from the word metal, 
Thefe piecious monuments of antiquity do not, 
therefore, ſetve merely to engage the curiohty of 
the ſcholar and the connoifleur, but are of vſe 
alſo in elucidating hiſtory ; in fixing the chrono- 


logy, and in throwing clear lights on ancient events: 


and as the current coins of antiquity cannot paſs 
among us, on account of the ſinall number that is 
remaining of them,. and of the difference in value 
of gold and filver, theſe coins are now become 
the moſt precious medals. | 
VI. The greateſt part of antique coins and me- 
dals, eſpecially the Greek and Roman, are fo finely 
ſtruck the deſign and graving ſo perfect, the in- 
vention ſimple and ſublime, and the taſte ſo exqui- 
ſite, that independent of their utility in hiſtory, we 
cannot ſufficiently admire their intrinſic merit, and 
muſt conſtantly regard them as inconteſtable proofs: 
of the perfection of the arts in thoſe diſtant ages. 
It is not therefore wonderful, that ſo many perions 
of diſceinment, tafte, and learning, have employed 
themſelves in forming collections of the coins and 


medals of the ancients; and that ſo many learned 


men have wrote curious and inſttuctive treatiſes 
concerning them; and laſily, that the knowledge 
of theſe precious monuments is become a very ex- 
tenſive branch of ſcience, under the title of Nu- 
miſmatographia z and which we ſhall now endea- 
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VII. Medals may be divided into different claſ- 
ſes, 

(1.) According to the time when they were 
ſtruck: and in this reſpect they are either, 

1. Antiques; which are thoſe that were made 
from the moſt ancient times of which we have any 
account, down to the ſixth or ſeventh century of 


the Chriſtian era. 


2. Thoſe of the middle age; which is from the 
ſeventh century, or the death of Phocas and He- 
raclius, in 641, when Italy became a prey to the 
Barbarians; where thoſe fine medals that are called 
Imperials end, and where begin thoſe of the lower 
empire, and of the Grecian emperors, down to the 
taking of Conftantinople. The Gothics continue 
the leries from the Imperials. They are fo called, 
becauſe they were made in the time ot the Goths, 
during the decline of the two empires; and they 
reſemble the ignorance of their age. The connoil- 
feurs pay but little regard to theſe: they are, bouw- 
ever, of great importance in hiſtory, in atcertaining 
the true chronology of events. "Theſe come quite 
Cown to the fifteenth century. 

3. The modern; which are thoſe that have been 
Riruck in Europe, from the time that the Goths 
were exterminateo, and the art of engraving began 
again to flouriſh. The firſt of theſe is that of John 
Huſs, a famous heretic, which was ſtruck in the 
year 1415. This art has roſe with great luſtre 
from its aſhes; there are now many excellent me— 
dalliſts, and we have ſeen pieces executed by the 
celebrated Hedlinger, a Swede, which, prejudice 
apart, are nothing inferior to the molt finiſhed that 


| Greece and Rome have left us. 


VIII. (2.) According to the nature and quality 
of the metal: and in this reſpect they ate either 


1. Gold; whoſe ſeries is the leaſt numerous, 


and ſcarce exceeds 1000 or 1200 in the imperials. 


2. Silver; the feries of which may amount to 
zoco, in the imperials alone. 


3. Braſs; 
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3. Braſs; which are of three different ſizes, that 
are called the great, the middle, and ſmall, and of 
which the ſeries amounts to 6 or 7000, if not more, 
in the imperials. It is not, however, either the 
metal or the magnitude that renders medals valuable, 
but the rarity of the head, the reverſe, or the 
legend. A medal may be common in gold that is 
very (ſcarce in brais; or very rare in ſilver, that is 
common in gold or braſs. A head may be common 
that has a very uncommon reverſe, and the con- 
trary, There are alſo medals that are only ſcarce 
in ſome ſeries, and very common in others, as in 
gold, filver, the great, middle, or ſmall brafs. 

IX. (3.) According to their effential qualities, 
and the ule to which they have been apphed: and 
in this reſpect they are, 

1. Coins, that have anciently ferved in the com- 
merce ot life, but which time has rendered medals. 

2, Real medals, (truck in the form of coins, 
either in gold, fi-ver or braſs, to preſerve to poſte- 
Tity the image of illuſtrious perſons, or the memory 
of ioine impoitant action. | 

3. Medaliions; which are properly nothing more 
than medals uncomnonly large; and which have 
been pretented by princes to thoſe whom they have 
honoured with their eſteem: or to ſerve as public 
monu:neits. The Romans named them Miſhlia. 
There is no ſeries to be formed of theſe, even if 
the different magnitudes and metals be united: and 
there are not above four or five hundred of them to- 
be found in the richelt cabinets, 

X. (4.) According to the nation by whom they 
have been made: and in this caſe they are, 

1. Hebraic. The common opinion 1s, that there 
are no Hebrew medais, and that the Jews learned. 
the knowledge of them from the Romans, when 
they invented the art of clipping them. But, as we 
have ſaid in the firt ſection, the coins of the an— 


cients are become our medals, and eſpecially the 


Hebraic, which are alſo called Samaritan, becauſe 
their 


} 
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their legend is uſually in the Samaritan language, 
and there is reaſon to belie ve that there was a mint 
in that city There are twenty paſſages in the Bi- 
ble which provethat the Jews knew the uſe of money 
ja the time of Solomon. In the cabinets of the 
curious there are to be found ſhekels of copper or 
filver, and we are affured that there is a gold He- 
braic medal in the cabinet of the king of Denmark: 
bur this is the only one that is known. Father 
Soucier has wrote a Giffertation'on Hebraic or Sa- 
maritan medals, where he accurately diſtinguiſhes 
the true from the falſe; deſcribes all the kinds of 
thoſe that are true, and ſhows that they were real 
Hebrew coins ſtruck by the Jews, after the models 
of the ancient monies, and that they were current 
before the captivity of Babylon. All thoſe medals 
however, that we ſee with the head of Moſes and 
Jutus Chritt, are manifeſtly falſe. It has been a 
pious cr ſuperſtitious fraud, but ſtill more com- 
monly a thirſt of gain that has fabricated thele. 
Laſtiy, it is necefſary to obſerve, that the Jews 
counted by talents, ſhekels, bekas, zuzas or drac- 
mons, and by geras. The gera was equal to fix 
ſols of France, or three Engliſh pence. There 
were ſhekels of gold and of filver; the filver ſhekel 
is that which is commonly taken for a penny, and 
of which the Jews gave thirty to Judas as the 
price of his perfidy in betraying our Saviour. It 
has on one fide the figure of Aaron's rod, with this 
inſeription, Jerouchalaim Hakkedoucha, Jeruſalem 
the holy; and on the other. the cup in which the 
manna was kept, that was preſerved in the ſanctuary, 
with theſe words round it, Chekel Iſchrael, or the 
money of Iiracl., After the Romans became maſters 
of Paleſtine, the Jews put the image of the einpe- 
rors on their coins, as appears by the words of our 
Saviceur himielf, in chap. 20. of the goſpel of St. 
Inke. | | 
XI. There are likewiſe, 
2, Fevptian medals, which are very rare. 


3. Chineſe; 
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3. Chineſe ; but of which there are fcarce any 
that are antique. 

4. Syriac. 

5. Perſian. 

6. Arabic. 

7. Greek ; which are the moſt beautiful of all: 
for the Greeks ſtruck coins 'in all the three metals, 
with an art ſo excellent, that the Romans were never 


able to equal them. The figures on the Greek 


medals have a deſign, an attitude, a ſtrength and 
delicacy, which expreſſes the muſcles and the veins 
in a manner infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the 
Romans. Theſe ate very ſcarce and extremely va- 
luable. 

8. The Roman; which are elegant, common, 
and authentic, and of which a ſeries may be formed 
almoſt without any interruption, We ſhall here- 
after ſpeak more fully of theſe. 

9. The Hetruſcan; of which it 1s pretended 
there are ſtill ſome to be found, but of this many 
learned men have a rational doubr. 

10. The Punic or Carthaginian : theſe are not 
ſcarce, eſpecially in ſmall braſs. They are eaſily 
diftinguiſhed by their emblem, which is a croco— 
dile reſting againſt a palm tree ; and was the arms 
of the republic of Carthage. There are ſome of 
them alſo that have a human figure on one fide 
holding a ſpear in one hand, with this inſcription 
Kart-hago ; and on the other the head of a horſe, 
in profile, and under, on the exergue is XII. 

11, The Parthian. 

12. The Gothic : theſe are ill ſhaped pieces, and 
of which neither the characters nor embleuis are 
explicabie. The Goths, having made themſelves 
maſters of Italy, would imitate the emperors, and 
cauſed money to be immediately ſtruck, with a form 
and character of their own: but they ſucceeded 
very badly; and in their gold coins there is not 
ſometimes a fourth part that is pure. IT bere are 
however ſome medals of their kings. is Atalaric, 
Theodal, Witiges, Totilas, Attila, &c. which 
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ſhould be ranged after the laſt emperors of the 
Weſt. 

13. The Spaniſh ; which were made in imitation 
of the Punic, becauſe the Carthaginians were then 


14 maſters of Spain; and they had particular characters 


which no body now underitands. 

14. The modern European. 

15. The Miſcellaneous: theſe do not belong to 
any regular ſeries or ſyſtem; but have been ſtruck 
by ſome particular city. Theſe are met with by 
chance, and there is frequently much labour re- 
quired to decypher and explain them. 

XII. It would be to enter an iminenſe labyrinth, 
were we here to attempt to deſcribe all the different 
coins and medals, and to point out their charaQteriſ- 
tics. We mult content ourſelves with explaining 
their general qualities. Every medal has two ſides, 
which are called its face and reverſe. On each fide 
there is the field, which is the middle of the medal; 
the rim or border ; and the exergue, which is that part 
that is beneath the ground on which the figures ſtand. 
On the two ſides they diſtinguiſh the type, and in- 
ſcription or legend. The type is the figures that 
are repreſented ; and the inſcription, or legend, is 
the writing, and principally that which is on the 
rim. Though trequently in the Greek inedals, and 
ſometimes in the Latin, the infcription is on the 
field. That which is on the exergue is leſs com- 
monly called inſcription, becauſe it frequently con- 
ſiſts of initial letters only, the meaning of which is 
not underitood. Thoſe which are counterfeits of 
the antique are called falle medals: thoſe which 
are in part effaced are named defaced medals: ſuch 
as are called reſtored medals have the letters /. 
on them ; which ſhow that they were reſtored by 
the emperors, 1a order to render them perpetual: 
thoſe that were made of copper, and afterward co- 
vered with filver, are called, caſed medais: ſuch 
as have only a very thin coat of ſilver over the cop- 
per, but which are ſo dextrouſly done that it can- 

nor 
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not be perceived, without cutting them, are ſaid 
to be plated: cleft medals are thoſe that are crack- 
ed on the edge by the force of the ſtamp : thoſe 
that are notched on the edge are called indented 
medals ; this is a proof of their value and antiquity : 
incuſe medals are ſuch as have no reverſe : counter- 
marked medals are ſuch as have a ſtamp either on 
the face or on the reverſe, and which ſhows that 
they have changed their value ; the curious make 
much ſearch after theſe: caſt medals are ſuch as 
were not (truck, but caſt in a mold. 

XIII. To give our readers an idea of the method 
of examining all forts of medals; and of making a 
juſt and learned deciſion concerning them, we ſhall 
take, as an example, the coins and medals of the 
Romans, which may ſerve as models in every teſ- 
pet; and of which we have remaining the moſt 
complete ſeries. They therefore conſider, 

1. The metal. Gold medals are not liable to be 
injured by ruſt ; and the gold of which they are 
made is very pure, even finer than that of the Hol- 
land ducats. "There is no great number of their 
filver medals ; and they are commonly very ſwall: 
of theſe there can be no remarkable clats or diviſion 
formed: filver is likewiſe not ſubje to ruſt. The 
medals of braſs, and the coins ot copper, are, on 
the contrary, ſo numerous, that a regular and com- 


Ss plete {ſyſtem may be formed of them. They are di- 
is | vided, as we have ſaid, into large, middle and ſmall, 
i$ The connoiſſeurs pretend alſo that there are like- 
of | wiſe ſome of Corinthian metal. There is found on 
ch the copper an antique rult, that reſembles a varniſh, 
h and is called patima: it is of a variable colour be— 
. tween green and black, and prevents the ruſt from 
by eating any further. This ruit the moderns have 
al: not hitherto been able to imitate. T here are alſo 


medallions that are called ris moduli maximi, and 
Aris maximi; and which are known by not having 
the uſual mark of the letters S. O. There are allo 
medals or coins of iron, tin, and even lead {plumbes 
nummi.) 
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XIV. 2. The time when they were ſtruck. In 
the Roman medals they diſtinguiſh two periods. 
The firſt is of thoſe that were made in the time of 
the republic, and are named Nummi conſulares : and 
the ſecond is of thoſe that were {truck under the em- 
perors, and are named Nummi imperatorum, and 
Imperiales. 

3. Lhe repreſentation of a medal: in which they 
examine, 1, on one five the face, image or buſt: 2. 
the reverſe, or iconologic repreſentation : and here 
we mult obſerve, that iconology is the art of repre- 
ſenting to the ſight all forts of memorable events by 
images or ſymbols, in which a corporeal figure re- 
preſents a moral or ideal object The Greeks and 
Romans made trequent uſe of theſe in their medals. 
And 3. the inſcription ; in which the ancients em- 
ployed particular abbreviations, that are neceſſary to 
be known: thus S F. ſignified ſœculi felicitas: T. 
F. temporum felicitas: C. R. claritas veip. S. A. 
ſfes Augufia, &c. Sometimes alto the name of the 
City is teen, where the piece was made; or mono- 
grams, with the name of the maſter of the mint, and 
other like matters. | | 

XV. 4. The value of the coin, as it paſſed in the 
community where it was made; ſuch as the denarti, 
aſſes, quinarii, ſeſtertii, ſeſquitertii, libella, ſim- 
bella, &c. Theſe values are commonly marked on 
the coins by ſigns. | 

5. The fingularity or ſcarcity of a medal, which 
forms its hypothetic value. Thus, in the Roman 
medals, thote of Otho, Pertinax, Gordianus, A- 
fricanus, are of ineſtimable worth, becauſe they are, 
ſo to ſay, ſingular. In like manner when there are 
two buſts or heads together (capita jugata) &c. 
with other important or remarkable ſingularities. 

6. The preſervation of a medal; that is, whether 
it has been well preſerved, or eftaced, diminiſhed, 
or injured by ruſt, or otherwiſe damaged ; which 
di:niniſhes its value. There are ſometimes meda)s 
found fo fair and freſh, that they appear as if they 
were juſt come out of the mint. The French _ 
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theſe a Fleur de coin, and the Italians, Di tutta 
offervazione. 

7. The beauty of the deſign, and the perfection 
of the engraving, as well as the relief, in which the 
ancients, and eſpecially the Greeks, excelled. By 
this is meant the whole compoſition ofa medal. To 
judge properly of theſe matters, it is neceſſary to 
underſtand drawing, and engraving ; to be a con- 
noiſſeur in the polite arts; and, by ſceing a great 
number of ſuch as are excellent, to furm a refined 
taſte. 

8. In the conſular coins or medals, the Roman 
family to which they belong is allo to be confidered. 
There are medals of 178 illuflcivus families of 
Rome. | 

9. Laſtly, in order to underſtand well, and pro- 
periy judge of antique coins, we ithould be verſed in 
biltory and antiquities, and know the cuſtoms, cere- 
monies and manners of ancient nations. 

XVI. But as the medals of the ancients have 
been frequently comterferted, and as it is of great 
conſequence not to be deceived in this matter, 
numiſmatography points out to us the principal cha- 
raQeriſtics of theſe counterfeits, and the marks by 
which we may diilinguiſh the true from the falſe. 
Theſe fictitious medals are therefore divided into 
five claſſes. 1. Such as have been deſigned and 
made, in modern times, in imitation of thoſe of the 
antique. 2. Such as have been accurately copied 
after ſome antique medal that really exiſts. 3 Thoſe 
that have been formed or caſt in the mold of an an- 
cient medal. 4. Such as are compoſed of two an- 
tique medals, by cementing or joining them toge- 
ther. 5. Thoſe that are really antique, but that 
have been altered and ſophiſticated. But notwith- 
ſtanding all the precautions that numiſmatography 
gives in full detail, it is ftil] very difficult for the 
connoiſſeur to avoid thoſe fnares that are continually 
laid for him; and even not to be frequently de- 
ceived. 

VII. 
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XVII. With regard to the methods of which the 
ancients made uſe in forming or coining their moneys 
and medals, we know but little of the matter. The 
opinions of the learned concerning it differ widely, 
Ottavio Ligorio, an [talianantiquary, imagines that 
they drew the deſign on the medal itſelf, and after- 
ward praved it in relief, To conclude ; the moſt 
celebrated writers on medals are, Antonius Auguſ- 
tinus, biſhop of Tarracon; Wolff, Lazius, Fulvias 
Urfinus, Hubertus Gultzius, Andrew Schot, a jeſuit, 
Lewis Nonnius, a phyſician, Æneas Vicus, Oiſelius, 
Seguin, Occo, Triftan, Sirmond, Vaillant, Charles 
Patin, Noris, Spanheim, Hurdoin, Morel, Joubert, 
count Mezzabarba, M. Begher, &c. Father Ban- 
douri has placed, at the head of his collection of me- 
dals, Bibliotheca nummaria, five auforum qui dt 
numiſmatibus ſcripſerunt. 


0900009000000000660000 
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DIPLOMATICS. 


HIS ſcience does not, nor can it, extend its 
reſearches to antiquity; but is confined to 

the middle age, and the firſt centuries of modern 
times. For though the ancients were accuſtomed 
to reduce their contracts and treaties into writings 
yet they graved them on tables, or covered them 
over with wax, or braſs, copper, ſtone or wood, 
&c. And all that in,the firſt ages were not traced 
on braſs or marble has periſhed by the length of 
time, and the number of deſtructive events. Not- 
withſtanding which, diplomatics muſt not be re- 
garded as a trifling ſcience, or as of mere curioſity: 
on the contrary, it is uſeful, indiſpenſable, and a 
th 
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the greateſt importance to erudition in general, and 
to literatute in particular. 

II. As the objects which enter into diplomatics, 
and on which it is exerciſed, make it a diſtinct 
ſcience, it is therefore only neceſſary to know thoſe 
objects and their denominations, as they have been 
deſcribed by the learned of different ages. We 
ſhall begin by explaining the peculiar terms of the 
art; and we imagine that it will be afterward calſy 
to explain the ſyſtem of the ſcience itſelf. 

III. The word diploma fignifi-s, properly, a let- 
ter or epiſtle, that is folded in the middle, and that 
is not open. But, in more modern tines, the title 
has been given to all ancient epiitles, letters, literary 
monuments, and public documents, an to all thoſe 
pieces of writing which the ancients called 5yngra- 
pha, Chirographa, Codicilli, &c. In the middle 
aze, and in the diplomas themſelves, theſe writings 
are called Litterz, Pizcepta, Placita, Chartz in- 
dicula, Sigilla, and Bullz; as alſo Panchartz, Panto- 
chartz, Tractoriæ. Deſcriptiones, &c. The ori- 
ginals of theſe pieces are named Examplaria, or 
Autographa, Chartz avthentice, Originulia, &c. 
and the copies, Apogtapha, Copiz, Particulz, and 
lo forth. The collections, that have been made of 
them, are called Chartaria and Chartulia. The 
place where theſe papers and documents were kept, 
the ancients named Scrinia, Tabularium, or AÆta— 
rium, words that were derived from the tables of 
braſs, and according to the Greek iciom, Archeium 
or Archivum. | 

IV. In order to underſtand the nature of theſe 
ancient papers, diplomas and manuſcripts, and to 
diſtinguiſh the authentic from the counterfeit, it is 
neceflary to know that the paper of the ancients 
came from Egypt, and was formed of thin leaves or 
membranes, taken from the branches of a tree, 
named Papyrus, or Biblum Agypthiacum, and 
which were paſted one over the other with the lime 
of the Nile, and were preſſed and poliſhed with a 
pumice ſtone. This paper was very ſcarce, and it 
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was of various qualities, forms and prices, which 
they diſtinguiſhed by the names of charta hieratica, 
luria, avguſta, amphitheatrica, ſaitica, tanirica, 
emporetica, &c. They cut this paper into ſquare 
leaves, which they paſted one to the other, in order 
to make rolls of them; from whence an intire book 
was called volumen, from volvendo ; and the leaves, 
of which it conſiſted, paginæ. Sometimes, alſo, 
they paſted the leaves altogether, by one of their ex- 
tremities, as is now practiſed in binding; by this 
method they formed the back of a book, and theſe 
the learned call codices. They rolled the volume 
round a ſlick, which they named umbilicus, and the 
twoends, that came out beyond the paper, cornua. 
The title, wrote on parchment, in purple characters, 
was joined to the laſt ſheet, and ſerved it as a cover. 
They made uſe of all forts of ſtrings or ribands, 
and even ſometimes of locks, to cloſe the book, and 
ſometimes alſo it was put into a caſe. But there is 
not now to be found, in any library or cabinet what- 
ever, any one of theſe volumes, We have been 
aſſured, however, by a traveller, that he had ſeen 
ſeveral of them in the ruins of Herculaneum, but ſo 
damaged, the paper ſo ſtiff and brittle, by the length 
of time, that it was impoſlible to unrol them, and 
conſequently to make any uſe of them, for on the 
firſt touch they fell into ſhatters. We ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter of thoſe books they call codices. 

V. We are ignorant of the preciſe time when our 


modern paper was invented, and when they began to 


make uſe of pens in writing, inſtead of the ftaiks of 
reeds, The ink, that the ancients uſed, was not 
made of vitriol and galls, like the modern, but of 
ſoot. Sometimes allo, they wrote with red ink, 
made of vermilion, or in letters of gold, on purple 
or violet parchment. It is not difhcult for thole, 


who apply themſelves to this ſtudy to diſtingviſh the 


parchment of the ancients from that of the moderns, 
as well as their ink and various exterior characters: 
but that, which belt diſtinguiſhes the original from 
the counterfeit, is the wiiting or character oy, 
a | whic 
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which is ſo diſtinctly different from one century to 
another, that we may tell with certainty, within 
about 40 or 50 years, when any diploma was writ- 
ten. There ate two works which furniſh thecleareſt 
lights on this matter, and which may ſerve as ſure 
guides in the judgments we may have occaſion to 
make on what are called ancient diplomas. The one 
is the celebrated treatiſe on the Diplomatic, by F. 
Mabillon; and the other, the firſt volume of the 
Chronicon Gotvicenſe. We there find ſpecimens of 
all the characters, the flouriſhes, and different me- 
thods of writing of every age. For theſe matters, 
therefore, we muſt refer our readers to thoſe au- 
thors ; and ſhall here only add, that, 

VI. All the diplomas are wrote in Latin, and 
conſequently the letters and characters have a te- 
ſemblance to each other; but there are certain 
ſtrokes of the pen, which diſtinguiſh not only the 
ages, but alſo the different nations : as the writings 


ot the Lombards, French, Saxon, &c. The letters 


in the diplomas are alſo uſually longer, and not fo 
ſtrong as thoſe of manuſcripts. There has been alſo 
introduced a kind of court hand, ofa very diſpro- 
portionate length, and the letters of which are 
called Exiles litteræ, criſtæ ac protractiores. The 
firlt line of the diploma, the ſignatute of the ſove- 
reign, that of the chancellor, notary, &c. are 
uſually wrote in this chareCter. 

VII. The ſignature of a diploma conſiſts either of 
the ſign of the croſs, or of a monogram or cypher, 
compoſed of the letters of the names of thoſe wh 
ſubſcribed it. The initial letters of the naine, an 
ſometimes alſo the titles, were placed about this 
croſs. By degrees, the cuſtom changed, and they 
invented other marks; as for example, the ſign of 
Charlemagne was thus: | | 
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They ſometimes added alſo the dates and epoch 
of the ſignature, the feaſts of the church, the days 
of the calendar, and other like matters. The ſuc- 
ceſſive corruption of the Latin language, the ſtyle 
and orthography of each age, as well as their diffe- 
rent titles and forms ; the abbreviations, accentua- 
tion, and punctuation, and the various methods of 
writing the dipthongs, all theſe matters united, form 
ſo many characters and marks, by which the au- 
thenticity of a diploma 1s to be known. 

VIII. The ſeal, annexed to a diploma, was anci- 
ently of white wax, and artfully imprinted on the 
parchment itſelf. It was afterward pendent from 
the paper, and incloſed in a box or caſe, which they 
called Bulla. There are ſome alſo that are ſtamped 
on metal, and even on pure gold. When a diploma 
bears all the characters that are requiſite to the time 
and place where it is ſuppoſed to be written, its 
authenticity is not to be doubted; but, at the ſame 
time, we cannot examine them too ſcrupulouſly, 
ſeeing that the monks and prieſts, of former ages, 
have been very adroit in making of counterfeits; and 
the more, as they enjoyed the confidence of princes 
and ſtateſmen, and were even ſometimes in poſſeſſion 
of their rings or ſeals. | 

IX. With regard to manuſcripts that were wrote 
before the invention of printing, it is neceſſary, 1. 
to know their nature, their eſſential qualities and 
matter; 2. to be able to read them freely, and 
without error; 3. to judge of their antiquity by 


thoſe characters which we have juſt mentioned with 


regard to the diplomas; and 4. to render them of 
ule in the ſciences. As there are ſcarce any of the 
ancient codes now remaining, (ſee ſeQ. IV.) wrote 
on the Egyptian paper, or on wood, ivory, &c. we 
have only to conſider thole that are written on parch- 

ment 
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ment or vellum (membraneos) and ſuch as are wrote 
on our paper (chartaceos). The former of theſe 
are in moſt eſteem. With regard to the character, 
theſe codes are written either in ſquare and capital 
letters, or in half ſquare, or round and ſmall letters. 
Thoſe of the firſt kind are the moſt ancient. There 
are no intervals between the words, no letters dif- 
ferent from the others at the beginning of any word, 
no points, nor any other diſtinction. The codes, 
which are wrote in letters that are half ſquare, re- 
ſemble thoſe we have in Gothic characters, as well 
for the age, as the form of the letters. Such as 
are wrote in round letters are not ſo ancient as the 
former, and do not go higher than the ninth or 


tenth century. Theſe have ſpaces between the 


words, and ſome punQuuation. They are likewiſe 
not fo well wrote as the preceding, and are fre- 
quently disfigured with comments. The codes are 
divided, according to the country, into Lombard, 
Italian, Gaulic, Franco-Gaulic, Saxon, Anglo— 
Saxon, &c. | ws 

X. In the ancient Greek books, they frequently 
terminated the periods of a diſcourſe, inſtead of all 
other diviſion, by lines; and theſe diviſions were 
called, in Latin, verſus, from wertends : for which 
reaſon theſe lines are ſtill more properly named ver- 
ſus than linee. At the end of a work, they put 
down the number of verſes of which it conſiſted, 
that the copies might be more eaſily collated : and it 


is in this ſenſe we ate to underſtand Trebonius, when 


he ſays, that the pandeQs contain 150009 pane 
werſuum. Theſe codes were likewiſe vel probe wel 
deterioris notæ, more or leſs perfect, not only with 
regard to the calligraphy or beauty of the character, 
but to the correction of the text allo. | 

XI. It is likewiſe neceſſary to obſerve, in ancient 
codes, the abreviations, as they have been uſed in 
different centuries. Thus for example, A. C. D. 
ſignifies, Aulus Caius Decimus; Ap. Cn. Appius 


Cnaius. Avg. Imp. Auguſtus Imperator. The 


characters, 
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characters, that are called no, are ſuch as are not 
to be found in the alphabet, but which, natwith- 
ſtanding, ſignify certain words, All theſe matters 
are explained in a copious manner by Voſſius, and 
in the Chronicon Gotvicenſe. Laſtly, the learned 
divide all the ancient codes into codices minus raros, 
rariores, editos & anecdotos, The critical art is. 
here indiſpenſably neceſſary ; its reſearches, more- 
over, have no bounds, and the more, as the uſe 
of it augments every day, by the diſcoveries that 
are made in languages, and by the increaſe. of eru- 
dition. | 

XII. We might here ſpeak of the invention. of 
printing, and of the different characters of books, 
that have appeared fince that epach: but all that 
concerns printed books, ſeems to. appertain leſs to 
the diplomatic, which relates to manuſcripts, than 
to the knowledge of authors; we ſhall therefore 
take due care, when we treat on that part of litera- 
ture, to mention every thing material that relates ta 
the art of printing. 


SSIS eee ere cee de e eee geen 
CHAP. XIII. 


STATISTICS 


I. F T ER having learned the ancient ſtate 
of the world by hiſtory, by antiquities, 
medals, and the diplomatic art, it is both natural 


and juſt, to deſire to have a knowledge of the ſtate 


of the preſent world, and of the moſt important 
occurrences of our own days ; and this we learn by 
Statiſtics, by the relations of travellers, and by geo- 
graphy. The ſcience, that is called Statiſtics, 
teaches us what is the political arrangement of ail 
the modern ſtates of the knawn world. This arrange- 

ment, 
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ment, comprehended formerly under the title of the 


olitical ſyſtem, has been known and explained very 
imperfectiy, not only with regard to diltant and 
ſmall ſtates, but even large kingdoms, ſituate in the 
centre of Europe. In geographical treatiſes, they 
placed, before the local deſcription of each country, 
a ſort of account of the principal objects that com- 
poſed its ſyſtem. But theſe introductions were al- 
ways imperfect, naturally very contracted, fre- 
quently dubjous, and ſometimes abſolutely falſe, or 
il grounded. We muſt except foine of them how- 
ever, eſpecially thoſe which are to be found in the 
excellent geography of M. Buſching, an author, 
whoſe aſſiduity, preciſion, and diſcernment, can 
never be ſufficiently commended. But this book 


has, as we may ſay, but juſt appeared in its fuil 
perfection. 


II. The hiſtorians have not been leſs ſenſible of 


the neceſſity of making their readers acquainted with 
the political ſyſtem ot the principal modein fates of 
Europe; and the celebrated Baron Puffendorft, in 
his univerſal hiſtory, has annexed, to that of each 
country, an abridged relation, which contains ſome 
inſtructions relative to this matter. But 1. theſe 
ſort of inſtructions ate frequently erroneous, and 
always imperfe@ or defective; 2. they are too much 
diſperſed to be uſed as a ſyſtematic abfidgment, 
which might ſerve as the baſis of public or private 
lectures; 3. the daily occurrences that happen in 
the world, and eſpecially the treaties of peace, are 
conſtantly changing the ſyſtem of governments, and 
make the ſtatiſtic ſcience a kind of moving piQure, 
where the momentary ſituation of the parts is much 
better ſeen in a courſe made by an able profeſſor, 
than in a book; which loles its accuracy and ute 
in proportion as it youre old. Theſe conſidera- 
tions, and numberleſs others, have induced authors 
of ability io turniſh the world with inſtructive de- 
(criptions of this nature. | 

TH. Thus, the Thirty two republics of the Elze- 
ners, which appeared more than a century lince ; 
Vol. HI: K the 
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the work of Frederic Achillis, duke of Wirtem- 
burg, intitled Conſultatio de principatu inter pro- 
vincias Europe opera Thowz Lani, Tubingæ 
1655; Le Monde, by Peter D'Avity; Gothoftedi 
Archontologia coſmica ; Lucas de Linda, Deſcrip- 
tio Orbis; Hermanni Conringii, opus poſthumum, 
de notitia Rerumpublicarum hodiernatum; J. C. 
Beckman, Hiſtoria orbis terrarum, geographica & 
civilis. Many ſtateſmen alfo have employed them- 
ſelves ia defcribing ſome particular ſtates to their co- 
temporaries; thus toward the end of the fixteenth 
century there appeared, the relations of ſome Ve- 
vetian ambaſſadors: the embaſlies of the Earl of 
Carliſle, an Engliſh miniſter : Moleſworth's account 
of the tate of Denmark; and a number of otker 
works of the ſame kind. M. Everhard Otto, pro- 
ſeſſor at Utrecht, and afterward ſenator at Bremen, 
was the firſt who made a colledtion of theſe ſcatter— 
ed accounts, and, by adding his own informations, 
compoied a very good work, under the title of 
Notitia præcipuatum Europz Rerumpublicarum, 
We have alio La deſcription du monde, de jean 
Funck: and a very good work in Engliſh, intitled 
Modern hiſtory, or the preſent flate of all nations, 
by Mr. Salmon, illuſtrated with cuts, London 1744. 
"| his work has been tranſlated into Italian and 
Dutch, with ſome advantageous alterations. 
IV. It would be far from juſt, in this place, to 
aſs over in ſilence the obligations this ſcience has 
to M. Godfrey Achenwal, profeſſor at Gottingen, 
who has not only compoſed an Introduction to the 
political ſyſtem of the modern ſtates of Europe; and 
another work not lets intereſting, intitled Principles 
of the hiſtory of Europe, leading to the knowledge 
of the principal ſlates ot the prelent time; but has 
been allo the fitſt to reduce this important ſubject 
into a true ſyſtem, and bas made a ſeparate ſcience 
of it, under the title of Statiſtics; and which he 
totefles with great reputation: a ſcience from 


Which hiſtory borrows great lights; which furniſhes 
the 
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the beſt materials for the conſtitution of a fate, 
which enriches politics, and which prepares thoſe 


5 of the btighteſt genius among the ſtudious youth, 
45 to become one day able miniſters of the ſtate. 

; V. All that occurs in a ſtate is not worthy of 
4 remark, but all that is worthy of remark in a ſtate, 
C. enters neceſſarily into ſtatiſtics. I bis ſcience be- 
& gins therefore by making, 1. An exact diviſion of 
. the four parts of the world, and ſhows into how 
0 many ſtates, nations, monarchies, republics, and 
\th leſſer governments, each of theſe parts is divided. 
7e It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that the know- 
of ledge of the ſlates which belong to Europe are the 
Unt moſt important. 
hay 2. It proceeds to the examen of each particular 
1 ſtate, and of its revolutions ; and here it has an 
en, eſpecial regard, 1. to the principal epochs; 2. to 
ter- the changes that have occuried in the form of g9- 
Ins, vernment ; 3. to the provinces that have been con- 
„ que ted or acquired by a ſtate, or that have been 
_ diſmembered from it, and 4. to the hereditary go- 
Jean vernments, and the alterations that have happened 
led in families. | 
ons, VI. Each ſtate conliſts of country and inhabi- 
744. tants. Under the title of country, ſtatiſtics com— 
and prehends, 

3. The extent of tertitory in a ſtate, its local 

, to ſiruation, the livers by which it is watered, the 
> has {ea that waſhes its coaſts, its borders, its movn- 


tains, and natural productions. It inquites into the 
ſtate of its capital, or the feat of government, its 
exterior poſſeſſions, and eſpecially its colonies, ia 
the other paris of the world, &c. 

4. With regard to the inhabitants; it inquires 
into their number and Gualitics: and for this puc- 
poſe it makes, by the aid of political arirhin=tic, 
of regiſters ot births and burials, &c. the moſt ela- 
borate and accurate refearches poſſible, into the 
number of the inhabitants of a ftate, and 1nto their 
genius; the prevailing character, the induftcy, the 
vütues and vices of a nation, 
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VII. 5. It next conſiders the inhabitants undet 
the quality of citizens, united by laws for their com- 
mon intereſt; and in this light, the ſovereign him- 
ſelf is nothing wore than the firſt citizen. And here 
it ditects its views to two principal objects, which 
are 1. all that relates to the conſtitution of a ſlate, 
and 2. all that enters into the arrangement of its 
public affairs. It examines, therefore, what are 
the fundamental laws, the uſages and cuſtoms te- 


ceived in a country, and which have there the force 


of laws, &c. From thence it paſſes, 85 

6. To the rights, privileges and prerogatives of 
kings and other ſovereigns, or of ſenates and ma- 
giſtrates: it conſiders the manner of attaining to the 
throne or government; the limits preſcribed by each 
country to the authority of its ſovereign, or other 
governors ; and ſo of the reſt. | 

7. The rights of the ſtates of a nation, of the 
nobility, clergy, military, citizens, and peaſants ; 
the diets and other public aſſemblies for deliberating 
on affairs of importance, &c. | 

VIII. When a ſolid knowledge is acquired of all 
theſe: matters, ſtariſties paſſes to the examen of the 
diſpoſitions eſtabliſhed in each country, for the con- 
ducting of public affairs; and it ſhows, 

8. The dignity, rank, title, and arms ; the court, 
ceremonial, orders of knighthood, &c. of the ſove- 
reign. 

4 The arrangement of the department for foreign 
aftairs, or the cabinet. | 

10. The diſpoſitions in the direction of interior 
affairs, for the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, the finances, commerce, the ſciences, 
and the military: and here it enters into the fol- 


| lowing particulars. 


IX. 11. It confiders what is the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of a country, and what other religions are there 
tolerated, and their ſeveral rights, not only as they 
relate to the ſtate, but with regard to each other. 
The privileges of each church, the rights of the 

| | clergy, 
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clergy, the ſeveral orders of eccleſiaſtics, their 
principal functions, charges, revenues, &c. 

12. The laws civil and municipal, the tribunals 
of juſtice, the forms of proceſs, and the criminal 
laws and juriſprudence. | 

13. The principal regulations with regard to the 

olice. 
s 14. The reſources of the ſtate, 1. in its agricul- 
ture and all its natural productions; 2. in its manu- 
faQures and fabrics; 3. in its commerce interior and 
exterior, active and paſſive ; and 4. in its mercantile 
navigation. | 

15. In the arrangements of its chambers of finan- 
ces, the domains of princes or ſtates, the royalties, 
contributions, and all the ſubſidies that the fubjeQs 


pay to the ſovereign for the ſupport of government: 


in a word, all the revenues of a ſtate, and the man- 
ner of collecting and employing them. 

X. Statiſtics then conſiders, 

16. The ſtate of the arts and ſciences, which do 
ſo much honour to a nation ; what ſchools, colleges, 
academies and univerſities there flouriſh ; what re- 
markable public libraries they have ; what artiſts 
there excel; and what encouragement all theſe re- 
ceive from the ſtate. 

XI. Laſtly, as the military ſtate is now become 
a neceſſary evil in the political ſyſtem of modern 
Europe, this ſcience applies itſelf particularly to 
the deſcription of 

17. The number of troops that each ſtate main- 
tains, the arrangement of the army, what is the diſ- 
poſition of each people for war, the goodneſs of 
their troops, their diſcipline, their unitorm, their 
arms, the reſpeQive numbers of cavalry and infantry, 
the ſtate of its artillery and arſenals, its fortificati- 
ons, the facility with which it raiſes recruits, its 
barracks, hoſpitals for invalids, its engineers, ca- 
dets, and every thing that can have any relation ta 
the military ſtate. _ 

18. It confiders, after the ſame manner, the 
marine of a nation, the number ot its ſhips of the 
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line, frigates, bomb veſſels, fireſhips, &c. the num- 
ber and ability of the ſailors each ſtate can furniſh ; 
the arrangement of its docks, yards and arſenals for 
the marine; the materials for the conſtruction, 
equipment and vittualling of ſuch ſhips as the ſtate 
can furniſh, or as the governu ent is obliged to draw 
from other parts; the {chools for the marine, and 
all other olijects relative to this article. | 

XII. The Jaſt inquiry in which fatiſtics is em- 
ployed, is in explaining whet is the true intereſt of 
each nation. Now this interett is either, 

19. Internal; and relates to the tranquillity, 
proſperity, and increaſe of a people, in its induſtry, 
its manners and politeneſs; its riches, refinements 
and opulence. Or, 

20, External; and relates to the maxims of go- 
vernment that are proper for it to oblerive with re-+ 

ard to its neighbours, its allies, neutral powers, 
and even with regard to Its enemies: maxims which 
onght to be founded on the local ſituation of each 
country ; on the nivality either greater or lels in 
commerce; on the apparent vicws of increalc of 
power that a ſtate may here; on family compa 
cr conſanguinity; on alitinces, either perpetual, or 
liviited to a time or an object; on the proportion of 
power; and on an infinity of finitlar relations, 

XIII. They who teach the ſtatiſtic fcience as 
public profeſſors, or write exprefs'y on this 1ub- 
ject, endeavour to explain all theſe vatizus ob- 
jects as they regard each nation, country, or par- 
tcular ſtate. it is true, that they are ſometimes 
nofiaken in their conjectutes: it is likewiſe true, 
that a man of letters is not a miaiter of ſtate, and 
frequently a miniſter of ſlate is not a man of letters: 
it ſometimes happens, however, that, by force of 
reflection, a man of genius and learning becomes 
enabled to diſcover the true intereſts of a ſtate, eſ- 
pecialiy thoſe that are natural and immutable ; while 
the p-litician miſtakes thoſe tranſient intereſts, of 
which he makes ſuch wonderful myſteries. Ne 
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XIV. We have remarked in the ſecond ſection, 
that the books which treat on ſtatiſtics, or the de- 
ſcriptions of modern ſtates, which approach neareſt 
the exact truth, are made to recede trom it by time, 
by thoſe viciſſitudes to which all human inſtitutions 
are liable, and which ariſe as well from the daily 
occurtences, and from thoſe grand revolutions that 
are natural to every ſtate, This is an unavoidable 
inconvenience, and for which there 1s no remedy 
but the conſtant and judicious peruſal of the ga- 
rettes and political journals, as the Hiſtorical Mer- 
cury, &. Theſe daily and periodical publications 
afford a contigual ſupplement to the beſt ſtatiltic 
authors, and form a kind of praQtical ſtatiſtics. 
It is for this reaſon that the German profeſſors 
make conſtant uſe of then in the univerſities; for 
in reading the beſt gazettes that are brought by each 
poſt, they explain to their auditors, not only the 
terms, the ſacts, and the cauſes of events, but by 
applying theſe fats and events to ſtatiſtics. t they 
ſhew the alterations that are thereby cauſed in the 
conſtitution of the country to which they relate. 
But, to anſwer this purpole, it is neceſſary to make 
uſe of the beſt gazettes of the time, that is, ſuch 
as are eſteemed of the greateſt veracity, whoſe au- 
thors ere not in haſte to iaſert rephuts which they 


are afterwards obliged to conttadict; and that are 


not infeted with a national partiality, or a predi- 


lection for a particular court or party, and that do 


not load their relations with inſipid or malignant re- 
flect ons. nor aſſume the gift of predicting future 
events; but ſuch as 1tecount, neither too ſoon, 
nor too late, the ſeveral events as they arile, 
in a natural ſtyle, in a faithful and imparti.} man- 
ner, and without gloſs or comment; leaving to 
their readers the care of making, on each eveur, 
their critico politico-prophetical leſlections. 
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CHAT AV. 


O F 


TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. 


Great traveller makes a good liar, ſays the pro- 

verb; and Strabo aſſerts, that every man, who 
relates his travels, relates falſities: but whatever 
the proverh or Strabo may ſay, it is to the relati: ny 
o! travellers that we owe our knowledge of the 
ſiate of the world, and eſpecially of ſuch countries 
as are at a great diftance from us. The utility of 
theſe relations; their great number, which amounts 
to more than 1300 that are already printed ; the 
{.tis/aQRion they afford our curioſity ; the aſſiduity 
with which men of letters, as well as men of the. 
world, apply to theſe authors, and many other con- 
ſiderations, have made the ſtudy of voyages and 
travels a conſiderable branch of Univerſal Erudition: 
it appeared therefore neceſſary to make of it here 
a diſtin chapter. 

II. Whenever a man paſſes from one country or 
province to another, he is ſaid to travel; but the 
travels of which we here ſpeak are thoſe that are 
made into far diſtant countries, and that are under- 
taken with various views. We are not here to con- 
ſider the voyages. of merchants or ſeamen, who 
traverſe the ſea from motives of commerce, nor the 
journeys of ſuch men whoſe private affairs carry 
them into diſtant countries, but we are here to 
treat of the travels of thoſe whom a defire of know- 
ledge, and of communicating their diſcoveries to 
mankind, have induced to undertake long journeys. 


Thus the indefatigable inquirer, after philoſophical 


knowledge, ſearches every part of the globe in pur- 
ſuit of new diſcoveries in natural hiſtory, botany, 
&c. or deſcends with his thermometer into the 
deepeſt caverns, Thus the ſagacious aſtronomer 

tranſport? 


Of TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. 26: 
tranſports himfelf, ſometimes to- the equator, and 
ſomerimes to the poles, intent upon making ac- 
curate obſervations on the heavenly bodies; or on 
meaſuring the degrees of the earth. Thus the 
learned antiquary traverſes Italy. Greece, Aſia 
Minor, Paleſtine, Egypt, and all the regions of 
the eaſt, in queſt of thoſe precious monuments of 
antiquity, which may lead to the knowledge of 
ancient hiſtory, Thus the politician viſits every 
civilized nation, in order to learn their manners, 
their policy, and form of government. And thus 
the inan of curioſity flies to the moſt diſtant parts 
of the earth, in ſearch of unknown nations, and to 
gratity his defire of making new diſcoveries. lt is, 
therefore, to theſe five objects that we may reduce 
the deſign of all travell-rs. 

III. It were to be wiſhed, that all, who under- 
take long journeys from either of theſe motives, 
would .not only provide themſelves with all the 
necciſary preliminary knowledge, which could give 
them a well grounded hope of ſucceſs in their at- 
tempt, but alſo, that before they engage in fo 
difficult an enterpriſe, they would lay down a judi- 
cious plan for their journey, and for all the objects 
that relate to their inquiries. It were allo to be 
wiſhed, that they would communicate their de— 
ſign to the public, at leaſt a year beiore they ſer 
off, by an advertiſement in all the literary gazettes, 
that the learned might be induced to communicate 
their ſalutary informations and advice, relative to 
the underraking. Whoever has read the initruc- 
tions that were drawn up by M. Baumgarten, pro- 
feſſor at Hall, for the young batchelors of acts, 
who were lent for to teach philology, in a cele- 
brated Greek convent fituate on the promontory of 


Athos, and thoſe which profeſſor Michaelis of 


Gottingen gave to the learned men, who: were 
lately ſent to the Holy Land, and other parts of 


Aſia, by the king of Denmark, wili clearly ſee the 


importance, utility, and even indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of ſuch informations. He, Who does not know 
K 3 : what 
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what it is he ought to inquire after, can never ex- 
pet to find, except it be by chance, any thing 
remarkable that others have not found beſore him, 
It were to be wiſhed, in the laſt place, that no 
one woule undertake ſuch a journey, without the 
company of ſome one ſkillful in drawing, and even 
in geometry ; for there are a thouſand occaſions 
where it will be neceſſary to meaſure altitudes 
and diſtances, and a thouſand objects, of which 
adequate deſcriptions cannot be given, of which 
we cannot form a true idea, without the help of 
figures. | 

IV. During the courſe of his journey, the tra- 
veller cannot be too much on his guard, as well 
againſt his own credulity, as the ſnares that will be 
laid for him by the inhabitants of the countries 
through which he ſhall travel, All nations of 
the earth, and eſpecially thoſe of the warm cli- 
mates, are full of ancient tradi:ions and fables; 
which, if he ſhould believe, would carry him far 
diſtant from the truth. Herodotus, Diodorus Si— 
culus, and almoſt all the ancient hiſtorians, geogra- 
phers, and travellers, have been the dupes of theſe 
relations. We cannot read, without diſguſt, the 
Idle tales they recount, and by which their wretched 
credulity is incefiantly ſhown. We are inclined to 
fiy to the travellers who relate ſuch tales: Sir, if 
I had ſeen theſe things myſelf, I ud not have be- 
tieved them, but ] believe them becauſe you have 
feen them. A traveller ſhould examine all things 


with his own eyes, and ſhould write down all he 


ſces on the ſpot, in his protocol, or itinerary. Idle- 
neſs is incompatible with accuracy, and whoever is 
fearſul of inconveri-nce, fatigue and expence, mult 
never hope to produce a relation of his travels wor- 

thy of regard. | 
V. A defite of recounting marvellous relations is 
natural to all travellers; but they ſhould remem— 
ber. that all that is marvellous appears conftantiy 
ſuſpicious to a rational mind ; and that it is even 
more prudent to ſuppreſs facts, which, though 
tive, 
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true, are incredible, than to render their veracity 
doubtful by aſtoniſhing reports. Candor, ſincerity, 
accuracy, and a judicious diſcernment, ſhould be 
conſtantly conſpicuous in every relation. The 


ground work ſhould be laid in truth, and the. 


ornaments ſhould be pleaſing and judicious: for 
it is by juſt and pertinent refleQions, that iclations 


of this kind are prevented from becoming dry and. 


diſagreeable. 


VI. There ate but few good relations of travels 


made in Europe; becauſe it has been very Cithcult, 
and even dangerous. to ſpeak the truth. Ir ſhould 
ſeem as if the people were aſhamed of their coun— 


tries, and the princes of their conduct. Such as: 


have given true accounts have been perſecuted for 
their veracity. The travels of Keiſler, in Europe, 
are the moſt eſteemed, and the moſt worthy of 
eſtimation. There are ſome made in other parts 
of the world, that are very valuable. The travels 
of Tavernier in Turkey, Perſha, Moguſtan, &c. 
are much celebrated, but the ſtrict truth docs not 
always appear manifeſt in them: the method of 
valuing diamonds according to their ſize and weight, 
and the perfection of the water, is the moſt inte- 
reſting article they contain. The travels of Chardin 
in Perſia, of Du Halde in China, of Kæmpfer in 
Japan, of Shaw in Egypt, of Kolbu to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the relation which M. de la Conda- 
mine made to the academy of ſciences on his return 
from America, the celebrated voyage of Lord 
Arſon round the world, &c. are. malter- pieces of 
tis kind, and may ſerve as models to all who ſhall 
hereafter undertake ſimilar enterpriſes. 

VII. We owe to England the firſt idea of ag 
aimirable work, conſiſting of a vaſt collection of 
the beſt relations of travels and voyages, and re- 
cuced into a regular ſyſtem. This work firſt ap- 
peared at London under the title of a ColleEcion 
of voyages and travels, in folio; the fit. ſys 
volumes in 1704, and the fifth and ſixth in 1732, 
and the ſeventh and eighth jn 1747. This grand 


work 
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work has been tranſlated into almoſt all languages, 
but particularly into German, and French by abbe 
Prevot, under the title of A General Hiſtory of 
Voyages and Travels, in thirteen quarto volumes, 
Paris 1744, and at the Hague 1746. The French 
tranſlation, but eſpecially the German, is enriched 
with many notes that are inſtrutive, and that 
rectify conſiderable errors in the original. Whoever 
has courage enough to attempt, and perſeverance 
enough to labour through thirteen quarto volumes, 
may acquire a complete knowledge of all travels 
that have been undertaken, and of all the known 
countries in the four parts of the globe, without 
having ſcarce any occaſion to apply to other books 
of the kind. This work may however, at all 
times, be of uſe as a dictionary, to be conſulted 
occaſionally concerning any particular country of 
which we may want intormation. 

VIII. In a kingdom that is ſurrounded by the 
fea, and whoſe power artiſes from navigation, it 
appeared neceflary to render theſe accounts inte- 
reſting to mariners. For which reaſon there are 
many matters inſerted which appear to be calcu- 
jated merely for them, as accounts of ſoundings, 
of rocks, coaſts, of the entrance of harbours, of 
trade and variable winds, &c. But every reader 
who is not intereſted in navigation, may eaſily pals 
over theſe tedious articles. | 

IX. We ſhould be liable to be equally tedious, 
were we tv attempt to inform ſuch as may un- 
dertake what is called a literary journey, of all the 
objects that ought to attract their curioſity: of 
the moſt cclebrated among the literati, whole ac- 
quaintance they ſhould endeavour to acquire: of 
the public and private libraries they ſhould vifit, as 
well as the cabinets of natural hiſtory, antiquities, 
medals, coins, paintings and other cu joſities: the 
monuments of every kind they ſhould examine: the 
obſervations they ſhou!d make relative to the cha- 
rater, the genius, humanity, and politeneſs of each 


nation: on the different forms of goverament : on 


the 
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the ſtate of ſetters in esch country, its univerſities, 
colleges, academies, and an infinity of like matters; 
as rare manuſcripts, remarkable inſcriptions, &c. 
Some learned men have given inſtructions in form 
relative to theſe matters, and among others M, 
Kohler, a celebrated profeſſor at Gottingen, to 
whom the world is indebted for many other valu- 
able works. | DET 
X. We ſhall finiſh this chapter with one re- 
mark. Credulity is the ſource of moſt errors, 
as doubt is the beginning of wiſdom. It is there- 
fore allowable to entertain a rational pyrrhoniſm 
concerning the relations of moit travellers, and it is 
of the laſt importance to make a judicious choice 
of ſuch as we propoſe to read: for the firſt ac- 
counts of any country, or people, make the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions on our minds, and if they ſhould be 
falſe or erroneous, it is almoſt impoſſible for us 
totally to eradicate ſuch impreſſions, but we ſhall 
continue to entertain theſe falſe ideas during the 
remainder of our lives. It is highly neceſſary, 
therefore, to be previouſly acquainted with the 
degree of reputation each writer of travels bears, 


| for veracity, and for a judicious relation of facts. 
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9 HE world ſwarms with deſcriptions of the 


world: they appear as is they ſprung from 
the earth like vegetables. There are to be found, 


in all languages, copious, complete, abridged, ſyſ- 
tematic and univerſal geographies; elements, intro- 
ductions, eſſays and dictionaries of geography; 
with numberleſs other like works. This ſcience is 
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taught in ſchools, academies, univerſities, &c. Pro- 
feflors of geography travel the countries, and teach 
it to the youth of each town or village through 
which they paſs. The printſellers ſhops are loaded 
with maps, and the walls of each houſe are covered 
with them. No branch of learning ſeems to be (9 
familiar to mankind as geography: and we ſhould 
therefore be inclined to ſuppreſs the analyſis of this 
ſcience, if it did not form an eſfential article in the 
ſyſtem of univerſal erudition, and if we did not 
hope to mention ſome matters relative to it that are 
not very commonly known. 

II. Geog aphy is a ſcience that teaches the 
knowledge ot the terreſtrial globe, or of the ſut— 
tace of the earth; of the ſituation of countries, 
cities, rivers, ſeas, &c. with the deſcription of each 
of them. There are here ſome preliminary and 
eſſential diſtinctions to be made. 

(1.) As our globe forms only a part of the 
univerſe, geopraphy in like manner makes only a 
part of coſmography. 

(2.) It is the buſineſs of geography. to inform 
vs oi the fituation and natural productions of the 
earth in each country or climate, which is alſo 
called phyſical geography. The civil and political 
arrangement of ftates or governments does not pro- 
peily belong to it, that rather appertains to ſtatiſ— 
tics; though many of the beſt modern geographers 
have happily united theſe two branches, by calling 
the latter political geography. 

(3.) Geography is either mathematic or natural. 
The former conſiders the earth in the. ſame manner 
it does the other celeſtial bodies; examines its di— 
menſions, its figure and fituation in the univerſe ; 
aud, in a word, all that has any relation to the ma- 
thematics. As we have ſufficiently explained this 
part of geography in the forty-ninth chapter-of the 
hr{t book, from ſection ſeventy-nine to eighty fix, 
we ſhall confine ourſelves here to natural and phy- 
„cal geography; having allo explained what relates. 

to 
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to the political part in the chapter on ſtatiſtics in 
this volume. 

(4.) The knowledge of maps and charts, and 
the manner of uſing them, makes alſo a part of 
geography. 

III. (5.) Geography is likewiſe either ſacred or 
profane, The former furniſhes inſtruQtons relative 
to the peregrinations of the patriarchs, and the 
travels of the Iſraelites. Ir elucidates the predic- 
tions of the prophets againit certain kingdoms and 
nations; the wars of the Jews; the travels of Sr. 
Paul and the other apoſtles; the eſtabliſhment of 
the church in all parts of the known world, &c. 
Profane geography is divided into, 

(6.) The geography of the ancient and middle 
ages, and of modern times. Each of thele parts 
comprehends a deſcription of the carth and its 
various inhabitants, in their proper periods. By 
the labours of ancient geographers, and the modern 
authors of maps, we have now a complete atlas of 


the ſtate of the ancient world. 


(7.) The deſcription of any diſtint country or 
region is called chorography. 

(8) Topography is a particular deſcription of 
any place, in ſo exact and minute a manner, that no 
one circumſtance relative to it is omitted, 

(9.) Hydrography is, laſtly, the deſcription of 
waters; for there ate charts that contain merely 
the plans of thoſe ſeas, rivers, ſtreams or lakes, by 
which a country is watered. 

IV. As the ſurface of our globe is divided inte 
land and water, gcography makes uſe of certain 
terms in deſcribing each of theſe, of which it is 


neceſſary to give here a brief explanation, in order 


to facilitate the underſtanding of what we have 
further to ſay on this ſubject. 
A continent is a large portion of the earth, that 


contains ſeveral contiguous countries, and that is: 


not ſurrounded by the lea. 
An iſland is a pait of the earth that is ſurrounded 
by water. 
A peninſula, 
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A peninſula, called in Greek cherſoneſos, is 4 
piece of land that is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. 

An iſthmus is a narrow neck of land that joins 
a peninſula to the continent, as the iſthmus of 
Corinth, Panama, &c. 

A defile is a narrow and difficult paſſage between 
mountains. 

A ſtrand is a flat and ſandy ſhore, which the 
flux and reflux of the ſea covers and leaves unco- 
vered each tide. 

. A promontory is a high land that juts into the 
ea. 

A cape is a mountain that in like manner runs 
into the ſea. 

A point, on the contrary, is a flat land whoſe 
extremity is in the ſea. : 

Downs are ſmall ſand hills near the ſhore. 

A beach is a high and ſteep hill on the ſhore. + 

V. With regard to the terms that relate to the 
water : EP | 

An archipelago is a portion of the ſea in which 
there ate many iſlands. 

A gulf, or bay, is a part of the ſea that runs in 
between lands. 

A Rfirait is a neck of the ſea incloſed by two 
lands, and by which we may paſs from one ſea to 
another; it is likewite called a boſphorus, channel, 
or arm of the ſea. 

A road is a place proper for caſting the anchor, 
and where ſhips can ride ſecure from the wind. 

A conflux is that place where two or more rivers 
Join each other. | 
The mouth of a river is that part where it leaves 

its bed and runs into the ſea, or a lake. 

A canal is an artificial river, like thoſe of La- 
doga, Languedoc, &c. 

A parage is a part of the ſea under any given 
latitude. | 

VI. In continuing to treat of geography, there- 
fore, we are to be underſtood to ſpeak of the na- 
tural and not the mathematical part, and we men- 
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tion this once for all. This ſcience begins by ex- 
amining the properties of the atmoſphere that 
ſurrounds this globe, the air that we breathe, and 
the clouds that paſs over our heads ; the cauſes 


of rain, ſnow, dews, tempeſts, but eſpecially of 


the winds, as well thoſe called variable, as the 
trade winds; as alſo of Whirlwinds and other me- 
teors. It ſhows that an air charged with vapours 
is heavier than a clear air“, and conlequently more 
elaſtic ; that it preſſes more, and that from thence 
ariſes that agitation, that motion in the air which 
is called wind : and that the (wifteſt wind does not 
paſs over more than fifty feet in a ſecond. It in- 
quires likewiſe into the cauſes of the variation of 
the weather, and the different temperature of each 
climate. 

VII. Geography then proceeds to the contem- 
plation of the earth itſelf. It examines its moun- 
tains and vallies: it conſiders that chain of moun- 


tains of 188 geographic leagues in length, which 


the Greek and Latin authors call the Alps, and 
which ſeparate Italy from Germany, and Switzer- 
land from France; thoſe celebrated mountains in 
South America called the Cordeliers, the higheſt 
in the known world, and of which the preateſt, 
named Chimboraſlo, is 19320 feet above the ſurface 
of the ſea. It deſcribes the volcanos of Veſuvius, 
Etna, Stromboli, of Hockla and Krabla in Iceland, 
of their eruptions, their lava, and their effects. Ir 
treats likewiſe of the defarts of thoſe uninhabited 
countries in notthern Aſia, which are called Steps; 
of the natural productions of each climate and 
country, and of all that relates to the philoſophical 
ſtate of our globe. It then extends its inquiries to 
the inhabitants of the earth, and endeavours to 
determine their number, and the principal altera- 
tions that attend it, by the aid ot political arith- 


* The more general opinion is, that the drieſt air is the 
heavieſt ; and the obſervations on the barcmeter ſeem to con- 
firm this opigion, 
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netic: and from thence it concludes, tha! this earth 
is capable of maintaining 3000 millions of inhabi— 
tants, but that there are not in fat more than 1000 
millions exiſting It generally allows thirty three 
years to each generation : and on that ſuppoſition 
there are 1000 millions of mankind that are born 
and die within the ſpace of thirty-three years; more 
thinthirty millions each year, 82000 each day, 3400 
each hou!, 60 each minute, and one each moment. 
The number of the two ſexes is nearly equal, which 
proves that polygamy cannot contribute to the in— 
creaſe of the human race, and that the celibacy of 
the clergy, the monks and nuns, is an unnatural and 
horrid practice. Mankind are diltinguiſhed into 
white, black and mulattoes. 

VIII. That part of geography which is called 
Hy drography, or more properly Hydrology, examines, 
in an hiſtorical manner, the nature and properties of 
the water ; the ſources from whence proceed thoſe 
fireains that uniting form rivers, which, flowing 
with different rapidities, ſometimes form cataratts, 
and at lat pour their waters into the ſea: and it 
ſhows that the fea covers near two-thirds of the 
globe, and bears different names in different regi- 
ons: the bed of the ſea is only a continuation of the 
ſurface of the earth, and has like it various inequa- 
Iities, heights and depths, mountains and vallics, 
racks, &. Hydrology conſiders allo the nature. of 
the waters of the fea, which is more or leſs ſalt or 
bitter in different parts; the motions of its waves, 
its continual courſe from Eaſt to Welt, its currents 
and tides, its gulfs, Whirlpools, and fathomlet3 
depths. 

IX. After theſe general conſiderations, geography 
paſſes to the examen of the four parts of the worid 
The earth is divided, 1. Into the old world, which 
comprehends the three parts that were known to the 
ancients, Aſia, Africa and Europe; 2 The new 
world, that is America, and 3 The unknown word, 
as the Terra Auſtralis, and other countties that have 
not hitherto been penetrated by travellers. Ihe 


earth 
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earth has been alſo divided according to the different 
ſhadows: thus the inhabitants of the frigid zones 
are called Periſcii ; thoſe of the temperate zones, 
He:erofcii ; of the torrid zone, Amphiſcii; and 
they who have no ſhadow at noon-day, the ſun being 
direly in their zenith, Aſcii. We mutt here ob- 
ſerve by the way, that geographers regard in their 
operations the north, and that pole, as by that they 
determine the latitude of places: and the allironomets 
obſerve the ſouth, becauſe from thence they deter- 
mine the meridian height of the ſun and ſtars; and it 
is in that part they obſerve the courſe of the zodiac. 
Another diviſion of the earth is that by chmates : 
thus they make twenty-four climates of hours, be- 
gining st the equator, proceeding by the degrees of 
latitude, and ending at fifty ſix degrees thirty-one 


minutes. They likewiſe diflinguiſh fx clinates of 


days, towards the north, the firit of which begins at 
the ſame degree of lixty- ſix, and ends at the pole, 
where the day is ot fix months continuance : theſe 
latter climates include countries inhabited and unin— 
habited, 

X. But the mcft natural divifion, and that which 
is the moſt ealy to be conceived and retained in the 
memory, is that by which the earth is divided into 
four parts. Each of theſe four parts is {ſubdivided 
ino continent and iſſands, and geography, by (ill 
ſurtner extending theſe diviſions, cor ſicers the ſtates 
or nations that inhabit the ſcveral parts 01 che conti— 
nent and iſles. Ius, 

(1.) Europe comprehends 1. toward the north, 
Denmark, Sweden, NN way, [.apland, Ruſſia, 1n- 
cluding Livonia, Etonta and Finland, Ceurland, 
Pruſſia, and Poland with Lithuania: 2 toward the 
centre, that is on the eaſt and weſt, France, Savoy, 
Switzerland, Flanders, Holland, Ger: many, inciud- 
Ing Bohemia, Hungary, Trantylvania, Walachia, 
Moldavia, and part of Tartary: 3. towards the 
louth, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Raguſ4, Morca, and 
Turkey in Europe. The iſlands that make part of 
Lurope are, 1. in the occan, Great Britain, includ- 


ing 
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ing England and Scotland, with the Orcades, &c. 
Ireland, lceland, and the ifles of the Baltic Sea: 2. 
in the Mediterranaen, Sicily, Sardinia. Cory, 
Zante, Cefalonia, Candia, Corſica, Malta, Cerigo, 
2nd the iſlands in the Archipelago, Majorca and 
Minorca. 

XI. (2.) Aſia contains Turkey in Aſia, Tartary, 
Siberia, the provinces af the Ruſſian ewpire in Alia, 
China, India, Perſia, Arabia, and all the provinces 
and kingdoms that are compriſed under thoſe general 
denominations. The iſlands that appertain to Aſia 
are 1. in the ocean, the Maldives, Ceylon, Suma- 
tra, Java, Borneo, Ormus, Celebes, the Molucca 
iſles, the Philippines, the Latrones, and the iſlands 
of Japan: 2. in the Mediterranean, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and ſome iſles of the Archipelago on the coaſt of 
Natolia. 

Xll. (3.) Africa comprehends 1. on this ſide the 
equator, Egypt, Barbary, Biledulgerid, the deſarts 
of Zaara, Nigritia, Guinea and Nubia ; 2. under 
the equator, Congo, Ethiopia, in which is Abyſ- 
finia ; and 3. beyond the equator, the kingdom of 
Angola, Momemugi, Monomotapa, Cafraria, Mo- 
zambique, Zanguebar, the kingdom of Melinda, 
the country of the Hottentots, and the cape of Good 
Hope, The iſlands that belong to Africa, and 
fituate in the ocean are, the Canaries, the iſles of 
Cape Verd, St. Thomas, the Aſcenſion, St. Helena, 
and Madagaſcar, Gs 

XIII. (4.) America contains in its continent, 
which is divided into north and ſouth ; 1. in the 
northern part, Nova Scotia, New England, New 
York, Pennſilvania, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Canada, and Mexico or New 
Spain; 2. in South America are, Terra Firma, 
Peru, Chili, Patagonia and Paraguay, and Brazil. 
The Dutch have eſtabliſhments in America at Cu- 
racoa, Surinam, and St. Euſtatia. The iſlands of 
America are 1. in the eaſt, the Azores or the Fle- 


wiſh iſlands, the Antilles, Lucayas, and the Ber- 


mudas: 2. in the weſt, California. 
| | XIV. 
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XIV. (5.) The unknown world conſiſts 1. under 
the Artic pole, of the country of Jerſo, New Den- 
mark, New Wales, Labrador, Cumberland's Bay, 
Greenland, Spitzberg and Zembra or Zembla; 2, 
under the Antartic pole, Terra del Fuego, New 
Holland, Los Capous, New Guinea, the iſlands of 
Solomon, la terte de Guis, New Zealand, and all 
that is included in the Terra Auſtralis. | 

XV. Geography then deſcribes the ocean, and 
aſſigns the proper names to the ſeveral ſeas that waſh 
the coaſts of the four quarters of the known and un- 
known parts of the earth; as allo the rivers that 
water each country, and the lakes that they con- 
tain, It recounts all the obſervations that have 
been made on theſe ſeas by mariners, and by natura- 
liſts; the productions of each ſea ; and every other 
particular relative to them. 

XVI. After theſe general matters, geography 
piſſes to the analyſis of the ſeveral parts of the 
world: and here it examines their ſituation and ex- 
tent ; their apparent number of inhabitants, with 


their figures, qualities, cuſtoms and manners; the 
| 1 productions of each part of the world; and 
a 


ly, the countries and provinces of which it is 


compoſed. Each country alſo undergoes a particu- 


lar and minute examination, with regard to its natu- 
ral and political fituation, its frontiers and limits, 
its neighbours and form of government; its capital 


and other cities, which are divided into great, 


middling, and ſmall ; its ſea-ports, fortified places, 
remarkable towns, palaces, caſiles, ſeats, and houſes 
of pleaſure ; its parks, foreſts, mines, falt-pits; 
and, in a word, every object by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed or rendered remarkabte—From all this it 
appears, that, to underſtand geography, This only 


neceſſary to have a good fight, a clear diſcernment, - 


aud a ſtrong memory. 

XVII. As geography cannot be well underſtocd 
without having the objects before our eyes, it is ap- 
parent that good maps and charts are indiſpenſably 


neceſſary to this ſcience ; and as it is neceffary to 
comprehend. 
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comprehend and remember what we ſee, it is there- 
fore equally neceſſary to have complete treatiſes, as 
well as abridgments, on this ſubject. It is not known 
who was the original inventor of the globe or ſphere. 
John Albert Fabricius has collected, in his Greek 
Bibliotheque, |. iv. c. 14. the names of thoſe authors 
who have treated on the globes; and D. Hauber, a 
Getman, has given the hiſtory of maps. If it be 
true, that the two globes or balls, in Solomon's 
temple, were altronomic or geographic globes, they 
are doubtleſs the moſt ancient ot which we have any 
account. According .to Diodorus Siculus, Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, was the firft who invented a 
ſphere ; which gave riſe to the ſtory that Atlas ſup- 
ported the heavens on his ſhoulders, and was tranſ— 
formed into a mountain. Among the moderns we 
know of none before thoſe made by Martin Behaim 
of Nuremberg and Jerome Fracaſtor. Since their 
time they have been made by de Hond, Bleau, 
Coronelli, Gerard Valck, de L'Iſle, Moll, Weigel, 
Beyer, Andrez, Doppelmayer, Puſchner, Lowits, 
and many other celebrated geographers. There 
have been ſome globes conſtructed of full twelve teet 
in diameter. | 

XVIII. With regard to maps, which form what 
may be called plans of the earth's ſurface, they 
repreſent 1. either the two hemiſpheres of the globe; 
or 2. the tour parts of the world ; or 3. particular 
diſtricts; or 4. entire countries; or 5. provinces; 


or 6. cities and their environs. Charts, on the other 


hand, repreſent the different ſeas, coaſts, fand- 


banks, rocks, &c. They alſo mark the cifferent 


depths of the ſeveral ſoundings, the currents, whirl- 


pools, trade and variable winds in each region ; the 


degrees of latitude and longitude, &c. A complete 
collection of taneſe land and fea charts or maps is 
called an Atlas. The inventor of maps is no better 
known than that of globes. Euſtathius relates, that 
Sefoſtris cauſed a map to be made of all the coun- 
tries he traveiſed ; which mult certainly be 47 
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moſt ancient. They were alſo in uſe among :he 
Greeks and Romans, and other ancient nations. 
Agathodæmon drew the maps for the geography of 
Fiulemy, which have come down to us; as well as 
the famous table of Peutinger that was diſcovered 
by Conrad Celtis, purchaſed by Conrad Peutinger, 
a nobleman of Augſburg, explained by Beatus Rhe- 
nanus, and publiſhed by Mark Velſerus. After the 
re eſtabliſhment of letters in the ſixteenth century, 
they began again to make maps. "Thoſe, which 
were found in the manuſcript of Ptolomy's geogra- 
phy, were the originals of all that have appeared 
ſince, Sebaſtian Munſter made them the models of 
thoſe he deſigned : others imitated him, and drew 


maps of particular countries. Abraham Ortelius and 
Daniel Cellarivs collected them, and Gerard Merca- 


tor reduced them into a regular ſyſtem. William 
and John Bleau, and John Janſſon or Janſenius, fol- 
lowed this ſyſtem. Some time after, Sanſon deſigned 
new maps: Francisde Witt and the younger Viſcher 
improved them, and the Germans copied them; but 
at length H. Moll, an Engliſhman, and William de 
L'Ifle, a Frenchman, deſigned and executed maps 
that were ſo cortect and beautiful as to efface the 


merit of all that had been done before. There is a 


collection of forty two maps of M. de L'Iſle, that 
is beheld with admiration by all connoiſſeurs. But 
as the arts are t; be brought to perfection by de- 
grees only, Meſſ. Thomas Kitchin, and J. M. He ſc, 
have (till corrected foine little inaccuracies in he 
maps of Meſſ. Mil and de Liſle. The coſmo— 
graphical ſociety of Nuremberg, the academy of 
ſciences of Berlin, the ſucceſſors of Homarin, 
Meſſ. Zurner, Scutter, &c. in Germany, Meſſ. 
Anviile, Buache and Bellin iu France, and many 
other able geographers, labour inceflantly, 1 io giving 
to maps and charts the greateſt degree of perlection 
pollible. 

XIX. The heſt maps: and charts (and perhaps mach 
only as deſerve to be called good) are thote where 
the ſituation of places and the limits of countries 
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are determined by accurate aſtronomical obſervati- 
ons, and are laid down with the ſtricteſt preciſion, 
The planning and executing of maps requires great 
judgment, when they are ſo made as to give a juſt 
repreſentation of the terreſtrial globe, in all its vari- 
ous diviſions. The Coſmographic ſociety ſuppoſe 
that the horizontal or ſtereographic projection is the 
molt eligible, as it bears the greateſt retemblance to 
the globe itſelf. We are indebted to the celebrated 
Hubner. formeyly rector of the college at Ham- 
burg, for the invention of illuminating maps with 
different tranſparent colours, by which the limits of 
each country are diſtinguiſhed, after a regular and 
ſyſtematic manner. 

XX. We might here add the ſolution of various 


problems, explain certain paradoxes, and relate 


many geographic curioſities ; but theſe particulars 
would carry us beyond our limits: and beſide, they 
more properly belong to the ſtudy of geography it- 
ſelf, and are likewiſe more curious than uſeful, 
The moſt finiſhed particular map that we know, and 
which may ſerve as a pattern for all others, is that of 
Bohemia, by Muller. 
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I. FXENEALOGY is the ſcience of the origin 
of illuſtrious houſes, of noble and dittin- 


guiſhed families: or an enumeration of the anceſtors 


of any perſon, together with a ſuinmary relation of 
their ſeveral alliances, as well in a direct as collateral 
line. The term genealogy is derived from the 


Greek, and is compoſed of two words which ſigniſy 
the one Genus and the other Sermo : and from this 


deſiuition 
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definition it appears, that this ſcience has two ob- 
jets, and that a good genealogilt ought to know, in 
the fi. ſt place, the chronological ſucceſſion ol thoſe 
ſovereign and illuſtrious houſes that are, fo to ſay, at 
the head of nations; and ſecondly, he ſhould be 

able to form, from ancient documents, diplomas, 
and other authorities, genealog cal pla s of noble aud 
illuſtrious families; or tables, ia which are inſerted, 
ina regular and uninterrupted ſeries, the generations 
of ſuch diſtinguiſhed perſons as have deſcended from 
thole families down to the preſent day. 

II. With regard to the firſt object, genea! ogy 
draws its knowledge from the hiſtory of nations 
themſelves: for it is hiſtory that turniſhes this 
ſcience with the names of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages 
that have adorned any country or nation; with the 
dates of their birth, marriage and death, their im— 
mediate poſterity, their alliances, &, John Hub- 
ner, ancient reQtor of the college of Hamburg, has 
publiſhed, in four folio volumes, a collection of 
genealogical tables, wherein he has exhibited, in a 
regular ſyſtem, and with admirable order, the gene- 
alogy of all the illuſtrious families, as well ancient 
as modern, that have exiſted upon the earth, from 
the days of the patriarchs down to the preſent time. 
It is thus that genealogy reſtores to hiftory what it 
has borrowed from it; for it is ſcarce poſlible clearly 
to comprehend the latter, to have a diſtinct idea of 
all the revolutions that have occurred ainong the 


various nations of the earth, without having tables 


of this fort before our eyes ; without knowing the 
genealogy of thoſe families that have governed or 
concurred in the government of each nation. 

It. It is not eaſy to conceive in the conſtruc- 
tion of ſuch tables, how great a knowledge of hiſ- 
tory ia gencial is neceſſaty, how many particular 
ni itor ies, memcire, &c. an author of this ſort muſt 
read or confuli, bet re he ſits down to wiite, what 

difnculty he will find in reconciling, with propriety, 
the frequent Con! tadictions he will rencounter, in 
lupplying the vacuitics, and in drawing the truth. 
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out of an abyſs of darkneſs. We cannot ſufficient|y 
admire the reſolution, aſſiduity and perſeverance of 
thoſe learned men who have undertaken thoſe la- 
bours, and have executed them in the greateſt degree 
of perfeQion of which they are ſuſceptible. We 
are obliged to refer our readers to the genealogical 
tables of M. Hubner themſelves, and toa ſhort work 
which his ſon has publiſhed, by way of dialogue, to 
facilitate the underſtanding them. Theſe are books 
that can ſcarce be conſulted but as dictionaries; and 
which will be found neceſſaty, but of which it is 
impoſſible here to make an analyſis, or even to give 
an abſtract. With regard to the learning of gene- 
alogy in general, nothing is requiſite but fight and 
memory. 

IV. The ſecond object of this ſcience is the 
knowledge of the names, the days of the births and 
marriages, and the alliances of the ſovereigns, princes 
and otter illuſtrious perſonages, who at this time 
reign cr govern in the world: an object alſo that 
may have great utility, but in which the under- 


ſtanding has no fhare. This is the province of the 


memory alone, and whoever carries in his pocket 
an almanac, or ſhort genealogical dictionary, is as 
learned on opening his book, as he that has thought 
fit to load his memory with theſe matters, and 
which perhaps might have been furniſhed with more 
important matters. 

V. The third and laſt object of a genealogiſt by 
profeſſion, is to elucidate the deſcent of noble and 
illuſtrious families: to enumerate their progenitors, 
to range them in a regular ſeries, to draw up ge- 
nealogic plans, to ſupply deficiences, to diſcover 
affinities from the trefemblance of names, and to 
convert conjectutes into demonſtrations, It is ve- 
c:iiary to make here a few obſervations. The orce' 
of lociety- and welfare of mankind requiie, that the 
inhabitants of every country ſhould be ranged in 
different claſſes ; that there ſiould be different ſtates 
or conditions in life, and that each flate ſhould be 


naturally 
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naturally at the head of all the other ſtates, and on 


that account ought to be treated with great teſpect. 
But for any man to entertain a ridiculous prodigality 
on account of his origin ; to imagine himſelf formed 
of different materials from the reſt of mankind ; to 
reduce to the mere ciicumſtance of birth all that 
conſtitutes diſtinction among men; to ſuppoſe there 
can be any merit in that which is owing entirely to 
chance, and cannot have any real effect, and to 
ive to this mere incident, that preference which 
is due to the talents of the mind and the virtues of 
the heart, which have real and important conſe— 
quences: and on this illuſive idea, the offspring of 
vanity and weakneſs, to imagine himſelf deſcended 
from monarchs, herces, or even gods, to deduce 
his race ſrom Jupiter, or to place in his genealogi- 
cal tables the names of Czfar, Poinpey, Palzologus, 
Charlemagne, Rollo, Wittekind, &c. theſe are 
inſatuations that are at once very common and high- 
ly ridiculous. h 
VI. Hiſtory informs all thoſe who would pique 
themſelves on the antiquity of their race, that the 


| origin of all particular families or houſes is loſt in 


the darkneſs of the middle age; that during the 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and eighth ceaturies, all Europe 
was over-run by ſavage nations, who mixed with 
the natives of each country: that the Moors and In- 
fidels were a long time in Spain, and the remnants 
of the Goths, Vandals, Catti, Obotrites and many 
other like nations in Germany; that in moſt of the 
weltern countries they could neither write nor read, 
before Charlemagne ; that there is not in the whole 
world any one document relative to any family that 
lived in the tenth century; that the nobility of 
Spain and Portugal are naturally deſcended in parc 
from the Moors and Infidels, and perhaps from the 
jews, at leaſt with ſome mixture of theſe; that 
their tournaments and feats of chivalry were the in- 
vention of the Moors, as well as their romantic gal- 
lantry ; that in ancient Germany the nobility were 
ot uear ſo reſpectable as is commonly imagined; 
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that many of theſe gentry made a profeſſion of rob. 
bing on the high way, and had caſtles to which they 
ieireated with their booty: that travellers in their 
litanies begged of God to preſerve them from meet- 
ing with any of theſe nobility, and there are til! 
ancient litanies remaining in which their particular 
names are mentioned; and this practice continued 
till the fifteenth century; that the magiſtrates of 
the cities were then conſidefed as the firft rank of 
the people; and laftly, that no private gentleman 
muſt expect to find his name, his origin and family 
in modern genealogies, and ftill lefs in the hiſtory 
of paſt ages, when wilting was fo rare, and beſote 
printing had facilitated the prefervation of luch in- 
conſidetable objects. 

VII. The laws, the conſtitutions, and received 
cuſtoms require however, that to be admitted into 
certain illuſtrious chapters, or military and other 
orders, the candidate ſhould be able to prove his 
quarters; by quarter 1n heraldry is meant a ſhield 
or ſcutcheon; ſixteen of theſe are neceſſary to 


prove nobility by four deſcents, in thoſe ſocieties 


where fuch ſort of nobles only are adwitted ; this 
te«.n is derived from an ancient cuſtom of placing 
on the four corners of a tomb, the ſcutcheon of 
the father, mother, grandfather and grandmother 
of the deceaſed. There are in Flanders and Ger- 
many, tombs that have eight, ſixteen, and thirty two 
quarters. The authenticity of the thirty two quar- 
ters is, however, always very difficult to be proved, 
and frequently liable to much ſufpicion ; the proof 
of the ſixteen quarters is abundantly more ealy, as 
they do not not go back to thoſe ages when writ- 
ing was very uncommon. They may without ſcfu— 
ple of conſcience alſert upon oath, their nobility of 
four deſcents by ſixteen quarters, as is the cuſtom; 
whereas, in the proofs by thirty two quarters, it is 
frequently neceſſary to admit inſcriptions, epitaphs, 
and other vouchers of a very equivocal nature, 
VIII. The nobleſs form genealogical plans or trees 


of their families, where the chief, the founder, 2 
the 
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the fr ſt of whom they hare any knowledge, is placed 
at the bottom, as the trunk from whence all 
the branches ſhoot tha form the tree; at the ex- 
treanties of theſe branches are nainted the coats of 
arms of each anceftor in their natural colours, ac- 
cording to the rules of blazonty; fo that the youngeſt 
or exilting branch of thc family is at the top of the 
tree, We ſometime alſo fee, though but rarely, 
genealogical column, the fuſts of which are in 
form of a genealcy ical tree, whoſe branches that 
ſurround the colwnn bear the arms, cyphers or 
medals of a family. We think we oirght not to fry 
more of © dubicus a leience, and Where there ! 

ſo little certainty of the truth, that it may be pro- 
perly callzd tho art of hazardous conjeftures. 

IX. To cyrclude, the genealogic ſyſtems of 
ſovereign aud tliufirous houſes, and the dignihed ſa- 
milies of 1ra-dern Europe, are moviog pictures, that 
births and deaths are incefl.atly changing. he 
cuſtom of ernamenting our almanacs with theſe, 
highly uſe ful. We have likewife in Germany = 
nealogical fables (eſpecially the manual cf M. Schu- 
mann, uw ich appears every year at Leipzig) which, 
being ca fully made, fura'th every neccifpry in- 
ſtruct'on welative to theſe matters. 
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ANY a fatitift has roundly aſſerted that 
1 lazonry and phyſic become {ſciences merely 


by vittus of their terminology; and — 
ſays, 
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Avuſlitot maint eſprit fecond en reveries 
Inventa le Blaſon avec les Armoiries. 


Soon after, man, fruitful ju vanities, 
Did blazoning and armory deviſe. 
OLDpnam. 


Others, on the contrary, have ſet too high a value 
on this art, and pretend to find ſomething marvel- 
tous in it. F. Bovhours, the Jeſuit, ſenouſly aſ- 
ſerts, that the motto to a coat of arms is alone an 
abridgment of perfection; and Scohier aſſures us, 
that the ſtudy of blazonry in an abyſs of knowledge, 
and that he who ſhall apply himſelf to it for thirty 
or forty years, will flill find that he has ſome thing 
to learn. F. Meneſtrier, a Jeſuit, has not only 
formed the beſt treatiſe that we have on heraldry, 
hut has alſo given an account of all the writers on 
this ſcience, as well as on blazonry and genealogy, 
in different languages; and he makes their number 
amount to 300. Every author 1s poſicfied with a 
good opinion of the ſcicace on which he treats, or 
elſe it is likely he would have choſen ſome other : 
there are conſequently three hundred vouchers that 
blazonry is an important ſcience. But they who 
are diſintereſted and impartial take the mid way be- 
tween theſe extremes, and ſuppoſe, that if blazonry 
even does not concur to the emolument of mankind, 
there are many other ſciences that are in the ſame 
circumſtance, and that it is at leaſt intereſting to 
one order of inhabitants, the nobility; that the 
eſtabliſiment of different ranks in ſociety is neceflary 
in a ſtate, and that the knowledge of the origin 
and dillinguiſhing marks of the firſt rank among the 
peopie, is not a matter of mere indifference : but 
at the ſame time no ſcience ſhould be eſtimated be- 
yand its real value ; and blazonry is certainly in- 
terior to many others, ſeeing it requires ſcarce any 
faculty of the mind, but memory, and is beſide 
loaded with a number of barbarous, and ſtequentl) 


abſurd terms. 
8 II. Blazonty, 
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II. Blazonry, or heraldry, in Latin heraldica, is 
therefore the ſcience of diſtinguiſbing and decyphering 
all forts of arms, and of explaining them in thar 
proper and peculiar terms, The word blazon is 
derived from the German word blaſen. which ſig— 
nifies to ſound a horn or trumpet. Tournaments 
were anciently held in Germany every third year. 
The nobles or gentlemen who preſented themſelves 
at the liſts ſounded a horn, to give notice of their 
arrival. The heralds, after examining their claim 
to the title of gentlemen, founded their trumpets 
alſo to inform the marſhals, proclaiming with a 
loud voice the titles, and deſcribing the arms of 
thoſe who preſented theniſelves. After any gen- 
tleinan had appeared twice at the tournaments his 
rank was acknowledged, and they ſounded the 
trumpet only, without making further inquiry. 
From thence the word blafen was uſed to ſignify 
the practice of examining and deſctibing ſhields 
and arms in general; of praifing or cenſuting 
knights, &c. and the word has fiace remained at- 
tached to the ſcience itſelf. 

III. By the word arms is therefore meant certain 
marks of honour expreſſed by various hovres and 
colours, by which the families of thoſe that bear 
them ate diſtinguiſhed, or ſuch as anpertaintoa who'e 
nation city or province. Thus the ſeveral re check. 
ahle fanities among the P.ch2tans and Patiicians, 
cities and provinces, have their peculiar ata; and 
thus ſhips hoiſt their flags with the aims of JHam- 
burg, Bremen, Dantzic ck. &c. Coats of arins arc 
the ſame marks of honour accompanied with ce- 
vices or cyphers, and are peculiar to noble and 
illuſtrious tamilies; they are drawn in fcutcheons 
or on banners, and were anciently borne on the 
ſhield, cuirals, &c. as they are now on ſtandards, 
colours, &c.. They generally reckon eight different 
kinds of arms, which are, 1. thoſe of houſes or 
families; 2 thoſe of dignities or employment: ; 
3. thoſe of conceſſion, adoption, or aggregation ; 
4. thoſe of patronage, as the cardinals take the arms 
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„t the popes who have raiſed them to the purple; 
5 thoſe of pretenſion, or of ſuch countries over 
which the bearer pretends to have authority; 
G. thoſe of fiefs, of domains and ſubſtitutions ; 
„ thoſe of communities, republics, cities, acade- 
wies, &c. 8. thoſe of ſucceiſion, which ate horne 
iy heirs or legatees. Arms are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
into exprefiive or arbitrary. Blazonry is, as we 
have alicady faid, the method of decyphering and 
deſcribing theſe coats of arms. 

LV. This ſcience begins therefore by inveſtigating 
the origin of arms, and for this purpoſe it aſcends 
to the higheſt antiguity : ſeveral curious reſearches 
of this natute are to be fonnd in the works of Me- 
neſtrier and Varennius. There are ſome learned 
wen who pretend to diſcover, even ia the Old 
lsſtament, traces of the frit uſe of arms. They 
ſupphſe they we e firſt borne on the ſhoe; and the 
farm of the ſhield or coat on which the arms are 
painted, by its reſemblance to the leather of a 
ſandat or ſhoe, they ſay confirms this opinion. The 
znthors who have wrote on this ſcience have bor- 
rowed the aſſiſtance of the profane hiſtorians of 
the three apes, and aſter ſhowing that arms have 
at all times been uſed as repreſentations of the dig— 
nity of birth, the nob'iity, alliances, employments, 
and great atchievements of illuſtrious men, they 
bring the hiſtory of arms down to the preſent tin cs, 
and thow what are the coats of arms that ate now 
borne by a'l the ſovereign pri:ces of Eutope, and 
even of all the known world: of il'uftrious houles, 
of noble families, of countries, provinces and cities, 
&xc. And to a mirute deſcription of theſe, they 
add their figures engraved according to the rules of 
bl.zonry, 

V. To acquire a juſt knowledge of this art, it 
is neceſſary to begin with the fludy of its termino- 
1-gy, that is, we thould learn the terms of blazonry, 
as well ancient as modern, the number of which 1s 
ſo great, that we might eaſity compoſe of them a 
conſiderable vocabulary, or ſhort dictionary; oe 
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the more, as it is neceſſary to add the ſigniſication 
to each of theſe barbarous terms: for this matter, 
therefore, we muſt refer our readers to expreſs 
treatiſes on blazonry, as thoſe of Varennius, Me- 
neſtrier, Andiew Favin, Spelman, Colombierte, 
Bara, Segoin, Geliot, Philip Moreau, Scohier, and 
eſpecially to a work intituled, The art of Blazonry, 
or the Science of Nobility, &c. publiſhed by Daniel 
de la Feuille, at Amſterdam, 1695. They will 
there find the greateſt part of the terms of this 
ſcience clearly explained. 

VI. In the next place it is neceſſary- to remark 
the diverſity of colours in the ſhield, which conſiſt 
of two metals, four other colours, and two furs. 
The two metals are Or, and argent, or yellow and 
white: the four other colours are azure or blue, 
gules or red, fable or black, and vert or green, 
called finople, to which is ſometimes added purple 
or violet. The two furs are ermin and vairy ; to 
which are alſo added counter-ermin and counter- 
vairy. They ſay in the etymology of theſe deno- 
minations, that each of the colours expreſs ſome 
celeſtial or mundane virtue, as, for example, that 
red is called gules, becauſe all beaſts by devouring 
their prey have the gule or throat bloody, or of a 
red colour; and for this reaſon gules ia blazonry 
denotes valour, intrepidity, &c. It is evident, 
however, that the moiſt natural colours are ex- 
preſſed by uncommon and fantaſtic names, merely 
to render them uninte'ligible, and by means of 
quackety to make a ſcience of theſe matters. "Theſe 
colours are repreſented in drawings and engravings 
by points and ſtrokes in different directions, and 
ſometimes croſſing each other, as weil as by diſtin 
ſigns and characters. There are (till two other 
colours in blazonry, which are the natural colours 
of fruit, animals or plants, and that of carnation 
or fle ſh colour for ſeveral parts of the human body. 

VII. The figures that uſually compoſe coats of 
arms are of three kinds, which are, natural, arti- 
ficial and heraldic, The firſt conſiſts of repreſen- 
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tations of all ſort of animals, ſtars, plants, &c. The 
ſecond of all that art has produced, and that is of 
uſe in life, as habitable buildings, bridges, columns, 
furniture, dreſs, inſtruments, tools, military wea- 
pons, &c. The heraldic are all thoſe that fill the 
ſcutcheans at equal and alternate diſtances, of metal 
and colour, or that have a particular ſituation 
allotted to ſome part of the arms; and are, Firſt, 
all the diviſions of the ſhield, as parti per croſs, 
per chief, pale, feſs, bend dexter, bend ſiniſter, 
Chevron, &c. Second, the chief, the bend, the 
pale, the bar, the chevron, the croſs, the ſaltier, 
the orle, &c. Third, the faced, bended, barred, 
paled, traverſed, checkered, lozenged, &c. Fourth, 
billets, frets, guirons, lozenges, maſcles, ruſtres, 
&c. It is proper to obſerve here, that all theſe 
terms, this jargon of blazonry, was in common uſe 
in the eleventh century, when that art began to be 
in vogue, for then the ſaltiers, fuſils, guirons, ruſ- 
tres, &c. were parts of the armour worn by 
knights: and we find no author who has men- 
tioned this art before the year 1150. 

VIII. With regard to the manner of ranging theſe 
figures and colours, the principal rule is, always to 
put metal upon colour, or colour upon metal ; and 
if any example of the contrary is met with, it is 
from a particular cauſe which is to be inquired 
into. The reaſon they give for this rule is, that 
the ancient dreſs was compoſed of party-Ccoloured 
ſtuffs ſewed together, or of cloth of gold or filver ; 
and that they put pieces of gold and filver on the 
colours, and colours on the gold. Blazonry gives 
2 great number of particular rules for the manner 
of arranging theſe figures; for quartering and dimi— 
niſhipg arms, &c. 5 

IX. Coats of arms have likewiſe ornaments that 
may be called exterior, and are accompanied with 
marks of honour; ſuch as crowns and coronets, 
colars of the orders of knighthood, enſigns of em- 
ployment, ſupporters, the helmet, creſt, and man- 
tle. Crowns and coronets have not been placed on 
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{cutcheons till within two hundred years paſt : they 
are the diſtinguiſhing marks of ſovereigns and of 
the nobility ; as pope, emperors, kings, dukes, mar- 
quiſes, counts or earls, and barons: theſe crowns 
or coronets are different for each order of ſove— 
reigns or noblemen. The arms of a knight are 
ſurrounded by the collar of his order; and the 
marks of the military orders is a crofs with eight 
points, which is placed bebind the ſhield, the points 
only appearing. The marks of dignities and em- 
ployments are, for example, the tiara or triple 
crown, with the keys, for the pope ; the croſs for 
a biſhop ; the baton for a marſhal ; the mace, the 
mortar-piece, &c. The ſupporters are thoſe figures 
which are placed on the ſides of the arms of ſove— 
re'gns and the principal nobility. The helmet is 
laced over the arms with the crown: the helmet 
is either open or ſhut, or with bars, and is placed 
in front, or in profile. The creſt is an ornament 
or figure that 1s placed on the top of the helmet ; 
and in the ſame part is likewiſe ſometimes placed a 
plume of feathers. 

X. There is in the laſt place, the pavilion, which 
covers and ſurrounds the arms of emperors, kings 
and ſovereign princes, who depend on God alone 
for their inheritance : it is compoſed of a chapeau 
or coronet at the top, and a curtain which forms 
the mantle. Beſides theſe, there is the banner that 
ſerves as a cteſt; cyphers, mottoes, and ſeveral 
other particular ornaments; of which blazonry 
explains the origin, etymology, diverſity and inten- 


tion. 


XI. We ſhall conclude this article with ob- 
ferving, that the ſcience of blazonry alſo explains, 
by its rules and in its peculiar terms, the nature 
of the banners and colours of ſovereigns and ſtates, 
and eſpecially what relates to the flags of niati- 
time nations. Each nation has its peculiar fl.g, 
which is borne by all its veſſels, except they be 
pirates, who make uſe of all colours to ſurpriſe 
thoſe that are weaker, or to deceive ſuch as are 
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ſtronger than themſelves. The two metals, and 
all the other colours, are uſed in the fame manner 
on the flag as on the ſcutcheon. Blazonry therefore 
deſcribes the colours and arms that belong to each 
nation, republic, or maritime city, as well in their 
armies as in their navies. 
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c HA pP. XVIII. 
Of PHILOLOGY in General. 
MON G «ll the follies to which mankind are 


liable, there is no one more futile or more 


diſguſtful, than a diſpute about words. Juſt deno- 


mnations, however, are very neceſſary if we would 
ccniey clear ideas of what they are intended to 
expreſs; it is very effential therefore, that the 
name which is given to each ſcience be ſuch as pre- 
ciſely expreſſes its nature, and gives it thoſe cha- 
racteriſtics which diſtinguiſh it from all others, 
This maxim dees not ſeem to have been.carefully 
obſerved by thoſe who comprehend, under the 
term philology, univerſal liteiature, who extend it 
to all (ciences, fo that each one may there include 
whatever he thinks proper; as grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, antiquities, hiſtory, criiiciſm, the interpie- 
tation of authors, &c. This ſeems to be not only 
making flrange abuſe of words, but creating con- 
ſuſion in thole matters where too much regularity 
and preciſion cannot be obſerved. The term phi- 
lology will not admit of an arbitrary and indeter- 
minate uſe. It is compoſed of the Greek words 
eme and aoYy9s, Which imply a love or ſiudy of 
languages. It appears therefore, mavgre all au— 
thorities that may be produced, and which it fact 
form no great argument on this occaſion, that phi- 
lology is nothing more than a general knowledge 
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of languages, of the natural and figurative ſigai— 
fication of their words and phraſes, and, in ſhort, 
of all that relates to expreſſion in the different dia- 
lets of nations, as well ancient as modern. 

II. We ſhall not examine here whether Eratoſ- 
tines, the librarian of Alexandria, who, accordin 
to Suetonius, was the firſt that was called a philolo- 
gilt or critic, bore that name on account of his bein 
a man of great learning, or becauſe he was highly 
ſkilful in languages: or whether, in modern times, 
Juſtus Lipſius, Angelus Politianus, Cælius Rhodi- 
ginus, Muret and others, have obtained the title of 
philologilts by one or the other of theſe accompliſh- 
ments; but as in our ſyſtem we underſtand, by the 
term erudition, the univerſality of the ſciences, and 
by that of /zterature, all which relates to the know- 
ledge of antiquities, ſo we include, under the term 
philology, a critical knowledge of the languages. 
This tcience when juſtly limited is ſo extenſive, that 
we are obliged greatly to concentre its objeQs, in 
order to give the analyſis of it in a ſuccinQ torm. 

III. As we have already treated, in the ſecond 


| book, on grammar, rhetoric, eloquence, poetry and 


verhfication, we have there given thoſe general 
rales which are applicable to all poſſible languages; 
and as we ſhall have occaſion hereattcr, inthe twen- 
ty fourth chapter of this book, to explain the prin- 
Cipa} precepts of criticiſm, we ſhall here confine our 
obſervation to the languages themſelves, and to 
thoſe general ideas which philology offers, without 
leading our readers through all the paths of an im- 
menſe labyrinth. 

IV. Language in general may be divided into, 

1. Ancient languages; Which are thole that have 
become extinct with the people who ipuke them, or 
have been ſo altered and disfhipured, that they no 
longer reſemble the languages which were {poke by 
thole people. | 3 

2. Oriental languages; the ſtudy of which is ne- 
cellary in order to the underitanding of the text of 
ihe holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the Old Teſtament. 


3. Learned 
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3. Learned languages; which are thoſe that are 
indiſpenſably neceſſary in the ſtudy of erudition, and 
particularly literature; which, while there were 
people in the world who made them their common 
language, were called living; but as no nation now 
makes uſe of them, they are called dead languages, 
and are therefore to be learned from books or in 
ſchools. 

4. Modern languages, in which are diſtinguiſhed, 
firit, the common languages of the European nati- 
ons, and ſecondly, tbe languages of the people who 
inhabit the three other parts of the world. 

V. With regard to the languages that were ſpo- 
ken by the firſt inhabitants of the world, till the 
deſtruction of the tower of Babel, there are not now 
the leaſt traces of them remaining ; though ſome 
zealous theologians pretend that it was the Hebrew, 
as it is found in the Bible, or at leaſt the ancient 
Chaldean; but all this is mere conjecture; and it is 
certain, on the contrary, that every veſtige of thoſe 
languages has been totally deſtroyed by time. The 
ancient languages that have been in ule in the diffe- 
tent parts of the world ſince that period, and the 
knowledge of which, more or leſs imperfect, has 
come down to us, are, 

The Chaldean. 

The Syriac and Eſtrangetic. 

The Arabic. 

Copric or ancient Egyptian“. 

Ancient Ethiopian. 

Ancient Indian. 

Ancient Phanician, which 1s alfo called the 
lonic Phznician. 

Punic or Carthaginian. 

Scythian, and the Scythian of the Huns 

Cyrillian. 

Glagolitic. 


SD nen.: 


3 


12. Braminian 


* The late M. de la Croſe has made a Grammar and Dic- 


tionary of this language, which is in manuſcript in the library 
of the univerſity of Leyden. | 
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12. Braminian or Bracmanian. 

13. /Eolian or ZXolic. 

14. Jacobitian. 

15. Celtic. 

16. Saracen. 

17. Ancient Eſclavonian. 

18. Gothic. 

19. Hetruſcan. 

20. Mangiurian; of which the Maronites, Neſ- 
torians, and ſometimes the Jacobites made 
uſe. 

21. Hieroglyphic. 

22. Runic. 

23. Ancient Vandalian. 

24. Ancient Germanic. 

25. Gaulic. 

And perhaps ſome others that may be known 
to philologiſts. To theſe may be added, 

26. The different alphabets, idioms, and me- 
thods of ſpeaking and writing in the middle 
age. 

VI. Philology is therefore employed in making 
learned reſearches, not only into theſe languages, 
but into many others, which we ſhall enumerate in 
the three following chapters. It preſcribes rules, 
lays down precepts, points out principles, furniſhes 
etymologies, and makes all the neceſſary remarks 
for the underſtanding and attainment of every known 
language. It ſhows the uſe that may be made of 
each particular language; in what country, and by 
what people, it has been ſpoken; and explains, as 
he far as is poſſible, all the obſcurities and ambiguities 

that attend the ſtudy of each language. 

VII. When the alphabet of a language is once 
diſcovered and well underſtood, we may eafi'y at- 
tain, or at leaſt with much leſs difficulty, the know- 

| ledge of the reſt. Beſide numberleſs philological 
alan WH works, with which each library is crowded, we 
| have, in Germany, a fmall treatiſe that is very curi- 

Dic- ous and very inſtructive, intitled, The new A. B. C. 
in a hundred languages: or, fundamental inſtructi- 
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ons for teaching the youngeſt ſcholars not only Ger- 
man, Latin, French and Italian, but alſo the orien- 
tal and other languages; as well as the pronunciation 
and knowledge of theſe different tanguages : Leip- 
fic, publiſhed by Geſner 1743. In this book are 
contained the alphabets and fit elements of a hun- 
dred difterent languages, as well ancient as wodern, 
This work was repriated in 1748, and very conh- 
derably augmented, under the title of The maſter of 
t. e oriental and occidental languages. To this has 
been added the Lord's prayer, in two hundred Jan- 
guages, ancient and modern, in the characters pro- 
per to each, with the dialect or manner of pronoun- 
cing the prayer ; which contributes greatly to faci- 

litate the attaining an idea of theſe languages. 
The author of this equally curious and inftruttive 
book is M. John Fiederic Frits; and he was aſſiſted 
by the Daniſh miſlionary Schults of Hall. The ſuc- 
ceſſots of Homann of Nutenburg have alſo pub- 
liſhed four geographico philological maps, deſigned 
by Godfrey Henlel ; which bear the following titles : 

. Europa polyglotta, linguarum genealoglam exhi- 
bens, una cum litteris, ſcribendique modis ommium 
gentium: 2. Aſia: 3. Africa; with the ſame title: 
and 4. America cum ſupplementis polyglottis. T he 
four parts of the world are engraved and coloured 
on theie maps; but in every 8 inſtead of the 
names of irs cities and piovinces, is ſeen the begin- 
ning of the Lord's prayer, in the characters uſed in 
that country; fo that with a ſingle glance of the 
eye, we ſee all the languages that are in uſe in all 
parts of the known world. Thele maps are highly 
curious, and have doubtleſs colt the inventors im- 
menſe labour. 

VIII. We have dies here remarked, that the 
books which teach the particular rules of a language 
are called grammars, rudiments, &c. and thoſe that 
contain the words and phraſes, dictionaries, lexi- 
cons, lexical manuals, vocabularies, &c. Philology 
fſhews the manner in which thele books are to be 
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made, and the precautions that are to be obſerved 
to render them inſtructive and agreeable : the me- 
thod of treating ſynonymous terms; the gradations 
that are among words ſeemingly ſynonymous ; and 
many other like matters. It ſhews allo the recipro- 
cal influence which the genius and manners of a 
people have on their Janguage ; and their language 
on their general method of thinking; their manners, 
urbsrity and refinement. 

IX. But as it is impoſſible to perceive all the 
force and elegance of the various ailufions, meta- 
phors and compatiſons in a language, e'pecially in an 
ancient language, it we are not properly imitruced 
in their manners, cuſtoms, ceremonies, laws, arts, 
ſciences and profeſſions, and other peculiarities of 
the nation by whom they have been uſ<d, and whoie 
ratural idiom they formed, philology, in order to 
know the true origin, etymology, and ſignification 
of the words, terms, and phrates of a language, 
remounts to the moſt diſtant ages, and employing all 
the aids it can receive fiom literature, it makes uſe 
ol antiquities, numiſmatics, and diplomatics, in fix- 
ing the meaning of each terin, and mode of expteſ- 
ſion, and by thete means renders languages and au- 
thors intelligible, clear and agrecuble, 

X. Thoſe languages, which ate no longer in com- 
mon ute, can only be learned by buyks or manu- 
ſcripts. But as theſe have come down to us by the 
means of copying, they have contequent'y been fre- 
quently mutilated, altered, Cinanfſhed and disfguted, 
by thoſe who have copied them; the text, in gene- 
To], or at leaſt many pailages o! theſe books and ma- 
ruſctipts, is unintelligible at the firſt reading. From 
hence there has aroſe in modern Europe a particular 
ſcience, that is called the Criticiſm of Largunpes, 
which -:akes a part of philology, and 1s employed, 
1. in examining the authenticity and tivith of the 
text; 2.1n diſcovering and pointing out the means of 
correcting the text; 3. in rettoring ſuch p-iſages as 
have been altered, omitted, or mutilated ; 4. in ex- 
Plaining the true ſenle of the text; and 5. in eſta— 
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bliſhing a language by theſe means in its full primi— 
tive perfection, and making it perfeQiy intelligible to 
modern times. The celebrated M. le Clerc has pi- 
ven us an admirable work on this ſubjeR, intitled 
Ars Critica, in which he explains, with equal geni- 
us and tolidity, the rules of ſound philological cri- 
ticiſm. | 

XI. That which is of the greateſt uſe in under 
ſtancing and interpreting an obſcure or imperfect paſ- 
ſage, or an unintelligible word or phraſe. is con- 
frontation. The beft confrontation is that which is 
made by comparing an author, book or manuſcript 
with itſelf ; by examining if the fame word, matter 
or phraſe, is not repeated elſewhere, or in equivalent 
expreſſions. This is the moſt certain method, aud 
produces an authentic interpretation. The ſecond 
method is to contront a writer with hi: cotempora- 
ries of the ſame nation: and the third conſiſts in 
comparing him with other authors who have writ- 
tenat different times, but in the ſame language, 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Or1ENTAL LANGUAGES, 


6 is 14 O' moſt of the languages we have enume- 
rated in the preceding chapter, and many of 
thoſe we ſhall mention in the twenty firſt, have been, 
or are ſtill in uſe in the eaſtern countries, we here 
underſtand, however, by the term oriental, thoſe 
only which are eſſentially neceſſary to the under- 


ſtanding, and interpreting, in an exegetic manner, 


the holy writings, eſpecially thoſe of the Old Tel- 
tament; and for this reſtriction of the term we 
have the authority of a great number of learned men, 


who by the oriental languages underſtand only the 
Hebrew, 
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Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, Arabic and Coptic : to 
which we ſhall add the Samaritan, Rabbinic and 
Talmudic. Theſe eight languages merit a more 
particular examen, as they ſerve to eſtabliſh the 
foundations of the Chriſtian religion, and make a 
conſiderable part of the ſtudy of a Theologian. 

II. The Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldean, reſpec- 
tively claim the right of ſeniority, each of them has 
Its advocates, and the point is not eaſy to be decid- 
ed. Moſt zealous divines are inclined to favour the 
Hebrew; and there are ſome of them who pretend 
that it was the language in which God talked with 
Adam in Paradiſe, and that the ſaints will make uſe 
of it in heaven in thoſe praiſes which they will eter- 
nally offer to the Almighty. Theſe doctors ſeem to 
be as certain with regard to what is paſſed as what 
is to come. Some philologiſts give the priority to 
the Arabic, and others to the Chaldean. This dif- 
ference is the more difficult to be reconciled, as 
Moſes was not born till 2464 years after the creation, 
nd in Egypt; that is to ſay, 700 years after the 
deſttuction of the tower of Babel, when all langua- 
ges were mixed and confounded ; for we have no 
proot, nor even any account, that the Hebrew was 
exempted, and preſerved its purity amidſt the ge- 
nzral confuſion. There is not, moreover, at this 
time, any one work of antiquity exiſting that is 
wrote in H-hrew, except the Old Teflament, and 
of that there are even lome parts in Chaldaic, and 
words of that and other languages are to be found 
diſpetſed in different parts of it. 

III. There is one more remark we muſt here 
make. The firſt time we find the word Hebrew in 
the Bible, is in the 13th verſe of the xivth chapter 
of Geneſis; and it is manifeſt that Abraham and his 
deſcendants took that name from the patriarch Heber, 
the ſon of Salah, and third grandfather of Abraham : 
it is therefore evident, that in the time of Abraham 
this name was that of a family, and not of a people 
who had a ſeparate language. We are therefore to 
ſuppoſe, that Abraham, and the patriarchs Oo 
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bim, ſpoke the cuſtomary language of the country 
where they lived; that this language changed by 
degrees, as all living languages have done and ever 
will do: that Jacob and his ſons having paſſed into 
Lgypt, they and their deſcendants, under the name 
of the Children of Ifrael, did not preſerve the lan- 
guage of their fathers in all its purity ; but that they 
mixed with it many expreſſions borrowed from ſo— 
reign languages, and eſpecially from the Egyptian 
and Coptic : that Myſes wrote in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, as the children of Iſiael then ſpoke it: that 
the other books of the Old Teſtament were wrote 
ill later; and that it is almoſt impotlible for this 
language to have been preferved without any alter- 
ation, 

IV. Notwithflanding all this, as the theologians 
are always very ſure of what they fay, we ſhall be- 
lieve with them that the Hebrew was the firſt lan- 

gvage in the world, and that it was delivered from 
God himſelf; for theſe learned doQors tell us, that 
the Alwighty taught it Adam as ſoon as he had 
created him, that he might be able to converſe with 
God; and that he gave him the power of calling 
all things by their names: in the fame manner as in 
after time the gift of tongues was communicated to 
the apoſtles on the day of pentecoſt. Albertus in 
his Hebrew Dictionary finds in each word, in each 
root, im its letters, and the manner of pronoun! ing 
it, the ſignifcation of that wo.d. Loeſcher, in his 
treatife De cauſis linguz Hc<brez, carries this mat- 
ter till further. 

V. Nevertheleſs, as we have no Hehrew bot 
what is contained in the Holy Bible, this language 
muſt naturally be deficient of wany words; nat on ly 
becauſe all the ancient languages, but eſpecially 
thoſe of the firſt ages, were not ſo copious a the 
modern; but there were in thoſe times fewer objects 
to be named; and the ſacred authors u gteover had 
not occaſion to treat on all ſubjes. The RHebiew a 
language however is ſuſceptible of all the . cl 
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of dition, and is very expreflive. It is not, beſide, 
lo difficult to learn as ſome have imagined. The 
ſtyle of the Pſalms, of the book of Job, and of all 
that is wrote in a vcetic manner, is the moſt difficult 
to underſtand. hat of Ifalah is noble and elegant, 
worthy of an author who was of the houle of David, 
and the nephew and grandſon of a king. But, not- 
withſtanding al the labouts of the learned for ſo 
many centuries, we are very far from having a per- 
{et knowledge of the Hebrew language; this in- 
convenience is the greater, as it gives occaſion to 
many in perfect tranſlations, which disfigure the 
true ſenſe of the original text; and, what is ſtill 
more, they have founded, on theſe paſſages wrong 
interpreted, a belief ot events that have never ar- 
rived in the manner predicted; and even ſometimes 
religious dogmas. It is to be withed that a ſociety 
of men, the moſt learned in thele mat:ers, were 
formed in order to peffect the knowledge of the 
oriental languages, and of the Hebrew in particular. 

VI. The Hebrew language had originally no 
yowels, They are marked in the maſſorets by points 
under the conſonants. This language is wrote and 
read from the left to the right : it has thirteen let- 
ters, which grammarians divide into gutteral, pala- 
tic, dental, labial and gingival. They now diſtinguith 
oniy five vowels in Hebrew, which are the laine as 
ours, a, e, i, o, u. But they divide each vowel 
into two or three; as long ſhort, ſhorteit. The 
articles, pronouns, &c. are placed after the ſubſtun- 
tive; and the fame word is foinetives ſubſtan— 
tive, adjedive and verb. The punQuation and 
accent are the objects that require the greateſt at- 
tention in the Hebrew language ; they count near 
forty accents, and there are many whole uſe is (till 
unknown; they ſerve in gen-ral to diitinguiſh, 1. 
the period and its members, «5 the points do in other 
languages; 2. to determine the quantity of ſyllables, 
and 3. to mark the tone that is to be obſetved in 
chanting them.” Nineteen of theſe accents are allo 
called, by grammaitans, diſtinctivi or accentus regiti, 
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and the others conjunttivi, ſervi or miniſlri. There 
is, properly ſpeaking, only one conjugation in this 
language, which is of itſelf ſimple, but is varied in 
each verb by ſeven or eight different manners, that 
form in fact ſo many different conjugations, and 
give a great number of expreſſions, to repreſent by 
one word the various modifications of a verb. 
Theſe are the principal characteriſtics of the He- 
brew, as we find it in the HolyScriptures ; and which, 
taken all together, forms a very regular and ana- 
logous language. 

VII. The Chaldcan is that which was ſpoken in 
Chaldea. Some ſay that it is a dialect derived from 
the Hebrew, and others that the Hebrew is a 
dialect of the Chaldean. This language has twenty 
five letters; the forms of which are very different 
from the Hebrew. It is in like manner wrote from 
the left to the right. 

The Syriac is allo conſidered as a dialect of the 
Hebrew. It has twenty two letters, which have 
the ſame names with the Hebrew, but ace of very 
different forms. 

The Arabic, or the language of the Arabians, is 
in like manner a dialet of the Hebrew. It has 
twenty eight letters, the names of which have a 
good deal of reſemblance to the Hebrew, but their 
characters are alſo very different. | 

The Coptic is the ancient language of the Egyp- 
tians, but wixed in proceſs of time with much of 
the Greek. We have already ſaid, in the preceding 
chapter, that the late M. de la Croſe has in a man- 
ner re-eſtabliſhed this language, when we ſcarce 
knew more than the name of it; and that he has 
compoſed a Coptic grammar and dictionary. F. 
Kircher, it is true, had before publiſhed a Coptic 
vocabulary and kind of grammar, but very incom- 
plete. There are thirty two letters in its alphabet, 
but the characters are almoſt entirely Greek. [here 
has been no book found in this language bur tran- 
ſlations of the Holy Scriptures, or eccleſiaſtic ot- 
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VIII. The Samaritan is another dialect of the 


Hebrew. The Samaritans were Jews, and -their 


city Samatia was in Judea. They followed the law 
of Moſes with more rigour, more after the letter 
than the Hebrews. There is a Samaritan copy of 
the Pentateuch, which differs, indeed, but little 
from that of the Jews in Hebrew, but is wrote in 
different charaQers, that are commonly called Sa- 
maritan, and which Origen, St. Jerom, and many 
other writers, as well ancient as. inodern, ſpools 
to be the firit letters of the Hebrews. There are 
alſo medals that are called Samaritan; they have 
Hebrew inſcriptions, in charaQters different from 
thoſe of our Hebrew bible, and which are called 
ſquare Hebrew. For a further account of the Sa- 
maritan language, conſult M. Simon in his cuſtoms 
and ceremonies of the Jews, Eduardi Bernhardi 
Lexicon Samaritanum, F. Kircher, M. Buxtorff, 
M. de Spanheim, F. Morin, M. Walton, and a great 
number of other writers. 4 

IX. The Rabinic, or the Hebrew of the Rah- 
bins, 1s the language of which they have made uſe 
in their works. The body of it is compoſed of 
Hebrew and Chaldaic, with divers alterations in the 
words of thoſe two languages, whoſe ſignifications 
they have much extended. They have likewiſe 
borrowed greatly from the Arabic. The reſt is 
compoſed of words taken for the molt part from the 
Greek, with ſome from the Latin, and others from 
various modern languages, eſpecially that of the 
country in which each rabbin lived. For we ſhould 
remember here, that after the return from the laſt 
captivity, they ſpoke ſcarce any pure Hebrew at 
Jeruſalem and in Judea, but Greek mixed with ſome 
Hebraic expreſlions ; the Romans afterward enter- 
ing Paleſtine, and becoming conquerors of that 
Country, ſpoke their own language there: and at 
laſt the Jewiſh nation was totally diſperſed. We 
ſhall only add, that the Rabbinic is a very copious 
layguage, and that there is ſcarce any part of 
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ſcience of which the Rabbins have not treated, but 
always with an enthuſiaſm that is natural to them: 
there have been among them even poets and ora- 
tors. 

X. The Talmudic is another dialect or particular 
idiom of the Hebrew, in which the Talmud, or the 
book compoſed by the Jews that contains all the ex- 
plications of their law, is written. This language 
differs greatly from the pure Hebrew. M. Bux- 
torff has compoſed a Chaldaic, Talinudic and Rab- 
binic dictionary. We have alſo a work of the em- 
peror Conſtantine, intitled Clavis Talmudica; and 
one of Otto, called Vitæ doctorum Miſnicorumn ; 
beſide ſeveral others. 

XI. We ſhall conclude this article with ſaying a 
few words concerning the Hebrew charaQters in ge- 
neral. Theſe are the ancient Hebrew, the modern 
Hebrew, the ſquare and the Rabbinic Hebrew. 
The ſquare Hebrew is ſo called from the form of 
its letters, which are more regularly ſquare, and 
have their angles better defined than the Hebrew 
of the Rabbins. The faireſt charaRers in the ſquare 
Hebrew, are ſuch as reſemble the characters of the 
Spaniſh manuſcripts: the next are thoſe of the Ita- 
lian manuſcripts, and then thoſe of the French and 
German. Many authors ſay that the ſquare He- 
brew is not the true ancient character that the Jews 
wrote from the origin of their language to the cap- 


tivity of Babylon, but an Afyrian or Chaldean cha- 


rater, which they adopted during their captivity 
and have fince retained. The Rabbinic is a cha- 
racer not inelegant, and is formed from the ſquare 
Hebrew by cutting off the greateſt part of its 
angles. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of thoſe LANGUAGES that are called 
dead, and of PALEOGRAPHY. 


ANGUAGES in general, properly ſpeaking, 
L form no ſcience that can enrich the mind with 
real knowledge, but are to be conſidered as intro- 
ductions to the ſciences; as keys that open to us 
the ſanQuaries of erudition. In order to attain the 
knowledge of antiquity in its full extent, the know- 
ledge of thoſe languages that were then in uſe is of 
great utility: and properly to judge of modern nati- 
ons, it is almoſt indiſpenſably neceſſary to be acquaint- 
ed with the principal languages which ate now uſed 
in the world. There are two languages however, 
which are called learned by way of eminence, and 
thoſe are the Greek and the Latin. The former 
of theſe not only enables us to read the matterly 
produQtions of genius of ancient Greece, but allo to 
form a true judgment of all its antiquities, and of 
its different ages, which form the molt entertaining 
and intereſting periods for the ſciences and polite 
arts of all ancient times. The latter affords us the 


means of underſtanding the original texts of all the 


; admirable works of the moſt celebrated Latin au- 
| thors, and of becoming acquainted with the city, 
| republic, and monarchy of Rome, as if we had 
been preſent with them: and of forming a ſolid 
judgment of thoſe precious Roman antiquities of 
| every kind, that are ſtil] remaining among us. | 
II. But that which has given the Latin an ad- 
Vantage even over the Greek itſelf, that has ren- 
| Cered it indiſpenſable to every man of letters, and 
bas made it the baſs of erudition. is, that during 


the middle age, and in general in all modern times, 
Vol. III. M che 
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the learned of all Europe have made it their com- 
mon and univerſal language; ſo that the Latin 
forms, if we may uſe the expreſſion, the natufal 
language of the ſciences. | 

III. All that is written in Greek cannot be pro- 
perly ſaid to be in the ſame language, for we ſhould 
carefully diſtinguiſh, 

(1.) The ancient or literal Greek: an admi able 
language, in which are wrote the works of Ne- 
nophon, Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Plato, Atiſto— 
tle, Homer, Sophocles, &c. works thai have pre- 
ſerved this language in all its purity, and that will 
make it, with themſelves, immortal. There are, 
however, feveral idioms, or dialects in this tongue, 
among which, four are reckoned principal, and 
theſe are, 1. the Attic, which is the mott eſteem— 
ed; 2. the Ionic; 3. the Æolic; and 4. the Doric; 
which was a kind of ruſlic dialect, and in which 
are written eclogues, idyls, and other paſtorals. 
We muſt obſerve by the way, that all theſe four 
dialects are to be found in Homer, and produce an 
odd effect in an heroic poem, notwithſtanding the 
univerſal approbation that is given to this poet. 
The Greek language is very copious in words, and 
its inflexions are as various as they are ſimple in 
moſt modern languages. It has three numbers, the 


ſingular, dual, and plural, and many tenies in its 


verbs. which afford great variety of expreſſion. 
The uſe of the participles of the aoriſt, and of the 
preterit, and of compound words, which are very 
numerous in this language, give it force and bre- 
vity without, in the leaſt, diminiſhing its perſpt- 
cuity. Proper names have allo a meaning in this, 
as in the Oriental languages, and the learned there 
find likewiſe the character of their origin. The 
CialeR itſelf, or the pronunciation, is ſonorous, 
ſoft, harmonious and delightful: in a word, thc 
Greek is the language of a polite nation, that hac 
a talle for all the arts and ſciences. 

IV. (2.) The Greek of the middle age. The 


ancient Greek ended at the time that Conſtantinople 
| became 
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became the capital of the Roman empire, though 
there were after that time ſeveral works, and ſome 
by the fathers of the church, which were wrote 
in Greek, and with ſufficient purity: but as theo- 
logy, law, civil and military policy, the alteration 
of cuſtoms and manners, &c. introduced ſucceſſive- 
ly a great number of words that were before un- 
known, theſe novelties by degrees altered and cor- 
rupted the language The natural elegance of 
the ancient Greek was no longer to be ſound, 
Thoſe men of exalted genivs, who conſtantly give 
a true beauty to a language, were no more. And 
what could be expected from a barbarqus age, and 
from authors that were even below a moderate ca- 
pacity ? 

V. (3.) The modern or vulgar Greek. It com- 
menced at the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
Turks, and is the language that is now commonly 
ſpoke in Greece, without any regard to improve- 
ment. The wretched ſtate to which the Greeks 
are reduced by the Turks, renders them indolent, 
and, by a neceſſary conſequence, ignorant. Ihe 
policy of the Ottoman Porte does not permit its 
ſubjects to apply themſelves to ſtudy ; and that ſame 
ſpirit, which has deſtroyed the hneſt monuments of 
antiquity, which has made, of columns of por- 
phyry and granate, balls for their canons, has cauſ- 
ed the decadency and total deftruttion of the ſciences. 
The principal difference between the ancient and 
vulgar Greek conſiſts in the terminations of their 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech. 
There are alſo, in the modern, many words that 
are not to be found in the ancient Greek; particles 
that appear to be expletives, and which cuſtom 
alone has introduced to diſtinguiſh certain tenſes 
of their verbs; names of employments and digni- 
ties unknown to the ancient Grecians; and a great 
number of words taken from modern tongves : which 
altogether form a ſpurious language, a kind of jar- 
gon. There is a gloſſary of this language compoſed 
by du Cange. 
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VI. (4.) The Greek of the New Teſtament. 
The Greek of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles is very 
different from that of IJhucydides, Xenophon, and 
Demoſthenes. At the time of the birth of our 


Saviour, Greek was commonly ſpoke in Judea; 


for after the laſt captivity, the 3 no longer 
underſtood Hebrew: their Greek, however, was 
corrupted, mixed with a great number of Hebraiſms ; 


with words and terms that related to the worſhip, 


to the laws, policy, manners, and cuſtoms of the 
Jews; by which means it became a vulgar language, 
a provincial and rude dialeQ, in compariſon of the 
ancient or literal Greek. He that underſtands the 
New Teſtament will not in conſequence underſtand 
Homer. It may appear ſurpriſing, that Joſephus, 
the Jewiſh hiſtorian, who lived at the time of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, about forty years after the 
death of Chriſt, ſhould be able to write Greek with 
ſo much purity and elegance; but he was at once, 
a courtier, a miniſter, a general and a man of letters; 
had ſtudied the Greek language, and had ſpoke it 
at the court of Veſpaſian in Rome. For the ſame 
reaſon, St. Paul alſo wrote better Greek than the 
Evangeliſts and other apoſtles. 

VII. From all that has been faid, it is apparent 
how much utility attends the ſtudy of the Greek 
tongue, and how much reaſon the Engliſh have tor 
applying themſelves to it from their early youth. 


| There are, moreover, in modern languages, an in- 


finity of ternis in the arts and ſciences, as moſt of 
thoſe in aſtronomy, mathematics, phyſic, anatomy, 


"botany, and the names of many machines, inſtru- 


ments, and other modern inventions, that are either 
a'together Greek, or derived from it, which renders 
this language in a manner indiſpenſable to a man of 
r-al learning. We cannot, laſtly, determine, it mo- 
dern nations pronounce the Greek language in the 
manner that the ancient inhabitants ot Greece did; 
but it is very probable, that if Demoſthenes or Ali 


tides were now to come upon the earth, they would 
be 
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be very far from underſtanding what our learned 
men ſhould ſay to them in Greek. 

VIII. The Latin is the ſecond of thoſe languages 
that are called dead. It was firſt ſpoke in Latium, 
afterwards at Rome, and by means of the Latin 
church, and of the Jabours of the learned, has 
come down to us. The Latin 1s not an original 
tongue, but is formed of the Greek, and eſpecially 
of the /Eolian dialect, and of many words taken 
from the languages of the Oſci, the Hetrurians, 
and ſeveral other ancient nations of Italy. It has 
had different periods of iinproveinent and deca- 
dency, which form its different zges. | 

The firſt age comprehends the” ancient Latin 
that was ſpoke in Latium, and cultivated at Rome, 
from its firſt foundation, under the reigns of its 
kings, and in the firſt ages of its republic. At the 
beginning, the Latin tongue was, fo to ſay, incloſed 
within the walls of Rome, for the Romans did not 
commonly permit the uſe of it to their neighbours, 


or the people they conquered : but when they came 


to perceive how neceſſary it was for facilitating 
their commerce, that the Latin tongue ſhould be 
ſpoke every where, and that all nations, in ſub- 
jection to their empire, ſhould be united by one 
common language, they then obliged thoſe they 
conquered to adopt their language. It is eaſy to 
conceive what muſt have been the original language 
of a ſet of freebooters, without manners, and 
without arts or ſciences; this jargon mult, beſide, 
have been neceſſarily mixed with the language of 
the Sabines, from whom they ſtole their wives; and 
with thoſe of ſeveral other foreign nations whom 
they had conquered, or who were incorporated 
with their republic. But in proportion as the Ro- 
mans became poliſhed, their language became re- 
fined, There are but very few works of the firſt 
age now remaining, among which are reckoned 

thoſe of Ennius, &c. 
IX. The ſecond age of the Latin language begaa 
about the time of Cæſar, and ended with Tiberius. 
ko, M 3 | This 
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This is what is called the Auguttan age, which 
was perhaps of all others the moſt brilliant. A 
period at which it ſhould ſeem as if the greateſt 
men, and the 1,amortal authors, had met together 
upon the earth, in order to write the Latin lan- 
guage in its utmoſt purity and perfection. This 
age, and the language of this age, are ſo well 
known, and we have lo great a number of works 
produced at this period, as makes it unneceſſary fur 
us to fay any thing further of it here. 

X. The third age begins with the reign of Tibe- 
rius. Seneca ſeems to have contributed not a little 
to have deprived the Latin language of its energy 
and dignity, and to have ſubſtituted the littie tricks 
of ſtyle in its ſtead, and ſometimes thoſe childiſh 
expreſſions which the Italians call concetti. Even 
Tacitus appears not to have been quite free 
from theſe taults ; for his conciſe and fententious 
ſtyle is not that of the golden age; nor likewile is 
that of the poet Lucian. | 

XI The ſourth age of the Latin tongue is that 
of the remainder of the middle age, and the fiſt 
centurie- of modern times, during which, this 
language fell by degrees into to great a decadency, 
that it became nothing better than a barbarous 
jargon. It is to the ſtyle of theſe times that is 
given the name of low Latin; and, in fact, it was 
lo corrupted, altered, and mixed with foreign ex- 


preſſions, that M. du Cange has formed a voluni- 


nous gloſſary, which contains thoſe words and 
phraſes only that are uſed in the low Latin, and 
which we ſhould not be able to underitand without 
ſuch helps. What indeed could be expected from 
this language, at a time when the barbarians had 
taken poſſeſſion of all Europe, but eſpecially of 
Italy; when the empire of the eaſt was governed 
by ideots; when there was a total corruption of 
morals; when the arts and ſciences were in a 
manner annihilated; when the prieſts and monks 


were the only men of letters, and were at the ſame 


time the moſt ignorant and futile mortals in ” 
| oct. 
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world. Under theſe times of darkneſs, we muſt, 
therefore, rank that Latin, which 1s called /ingua 


eccleſiaſlicu, and which we cannot read without 
diſguſt. 


XII. The fifth and laſt age of the Latin tongue 


is that which began with the fixteenth century, 
and was that of Leo X, Charles V., Francis 1. 
Henry VIII of England, &c. A happy period, and 
ever memorable for the reſtoration of letters, of 
arts and ſciences, of mannete, and of the powers of 
the human mind, which till then ſeemed to have 
remained in a perpetual ſtupor. It is neceſſary to 
remember here, that the art of printing was not 
invented till about the year 1441; and that the 
manuſcripts of the ancient Greek and Latin authors 
were become extremely ſcarce and highly valuable; 
ſo that but few private pe ſons were able to procure 
them, and to ſtudy the Latin of the Auguſtan age. 
But fince that time, we have had many Latin 
works, as well in verſe as proſe, in a ſtyle that 
we cannot ſufficiently admire, and which, though 
not altogether fo pure and elegant as thole ot the 
golden age, yet are not much interior. 

XIII. There are, however, in the Latin, and in 
all dead languages, two great inconveniences which 
continually attend them, with regard to modern 
ages. The firſt conſiſts in the pronunciation. As 
to what concerns the Latin, each nation pronounces 
it after the manner of its own language, and each 
o! them imagines their pronunciation to be the belt, 
It may be proved, however, by many arguments, 
that no man now upon earth, pronounces Latin in 
the ſame manner as did Horace and Cicero. The 
ſecond inconvenience is the deficiency of the Latin 
language with regard to us, as it has not terms 
whereby to expreſs thoſe inventions and diſcoveries 
of every kind that have been made fince the ex- 


iſtence of the Roman empire. There are no Latin 


words for any of the furniture that ſurrounds us, 
for three fourths of the diſhes that come upon our 
tables, for the dreſs we wear, for our inſtruments 
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of war and navigation, for civil and military em- 
ployments, and, in a word, for all our daily oc- 
cupations. It is droll enough to hear our authors 
call a cannon, bombarda; a peruque, capilamen- 
tum; and a button of our cloaths, globulus, &c. 
Whoever ſhall doubt the propriety of this obſerva- 
tion, need only read the eſſays that ſome able 
Latiniſts have made in our days to write gazettes 
in that language, and they will there fee the pains 
thoſe writers have taken, and the ill ſucceſs they 
have had. We ſhall ſay no more of a language 
which every ſcholar learns from his infancy, which 
ie taught over all Europe in ſchools and colleges, 
and of which there are grammars, dictionaries, and 
other inſtructive books without number. 

XIV. Paleography is a deſcription of the ancient 
manner of writing a language from its origin to 
the moſt recent time. "This denomination is taken 
from the two Greek words Ta4Aaz; palains, and 
Yyeagn graphe ; of which the former ſignifies, an- 
cient, and the latter, writing. Paleography is not 
confined to the tracing of the various alterations 
that have been introduced from age to age in the 
Ictters and abbreviations of a language, but it like- 
wile gives an account of the ſucceſſive changes in 
the language itlelf, of the corruptions and bar- 
bariſms that have been introduced, or of its im— 
proveinents, of its acquiſitions, and the manner by 
which it has arrived at the greateſt degree of 
perfection. In a word, it is the hiſtory of the re- 
volutions of a. language, whether ancient, learned 
or modern. Abbe Pluche has given, in his Spec- 


tacle de la Nature, vol. vii a paleography of the 3 
French language, which may ſerve as an example, n 
and which we here quote as it is in the hands of  ancl 
every one; who, by conſulting it, way caſily form 5 t 
an idea of this aft. te 
6 fign 
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CHAP. XXI. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


F we call all the different dialects of the va- 

rious nations that now inhabit the known earth, 
languages, the number is truly great, and vain 
would be his ambition who ſhould attempt to learn 
them, though but imperfeQly. We will begin with 
naming the principal of them. There are three 
which may be called originial, or mother languages, 
and which ſeem to have given birth to all that are 
now ſpoke in Europe. "Theſe are the Latin, Ger- 


man, and Sclavonian. From the Latin are derived 


the languages of all thoſe nativr.s which inbabit 
the ſouthern, and moſt weſtern countries of this 
part of the world. From the German, all thoſe 
of the nations that inhabit ne centre and the 
orthern regions: and from the Sclavonian all the 
languages of the people wio dw:.! in the moſt 
eaſtern part of Europe. The Sclavonian is ex- 
tended even to Aſia; and is ſpoken from the 
Adriatic fea to the northern ocean; and aluwott 
from the Caſpian ſea to Saxony. But it wull not 
be imagined from the term Original, which is 
given to theſe languages, that they have come 
down to us from the confuſion at Babel without 
any alteration: No; we have already ſhown, in 
the preceding chapter, of what languages the 
Latin was formed. With regard to the German, 
it may be very juſtly ſuppoſe to have been the 
ancient language of the inhabitants of Germany, 
2s the names of their divinities and heroes (Mann, 
lata, Hermann, &c. appellative names, which ſtill 
hignify Man, Earth, Chief of an army) ſeem to 
confirin that opinion. But it is indubitable, that 
the ancient German has been mixed and corrupted 
vy the languages of thoſe northern nations which 
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in the fourth century deluged Europe: and who. 


when they penetrated Italy and Africa, did not 
merely paſs through Germany as an army that 
marches in regular order, but remained there a 
conſiderable time, and mixed with the natives of 
the country, All theſe Scythian or Celtic people 


acquired likewiſe in Germany the name of Alla- 


mands or Germans; ſome were called Goths, that 
is, good; others Quades, or bad; others Huns, or 
dogs; others Normans, or men from the north; 
and ſo of the reſt. And thoſe nations were from 
that time known and diſtinguiſhed by theſe deno- 


minations. 


II. With regard to the Sclavonian, it is to be 
ſuppoſed that it is in part the ancient language of 
the Celtes or Scythians, mixed with ſome particular 
dialects of different eaſtern nations. But be that as 
it may, theie three Janguages appear to have pro- 
duced the following modern tongues: 

(1.) From the Latin came, 
The Portugueſe. 
Spaniſh. . 
French, 
, Italian. | 

(2.) From the German, or Allamand. 

5. The modern German, which fo little reſem- 
bles the ancient, that it is with difficulty we 
read the authors of the fourteenth century. 

6. The low Saxon or low German. 

7. The Dutch. 

8. The Engliſh, in which almoſt all the noun 
ſubſtantives are. German, and many of the 
verbs French, Latin, &c. and which is 
enriched with the ſpoils of all other lan- 
guages. i | 

9. The Daniſh. 

10. The Norwegian. . 
11. Swediſh. 
12. Dalecarlian. 


13. Laplandiſh. 


8 


(3. From 


14 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


. The Colchic or 


. The Albanian — 


The modern Indian. 
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( ED From the Sclawonian, 


he Poloneſe, with a mixture of the ancient 
Sarmatian. 
The Lithuanian. 
Bohemian. 
Hungarian. 
Tranſylvanian. 
Moravian. 
The modern Vandalian, as it is ſtill ſpoke in 
Luſatia, Pruſſian Vandalia, &c. 
The Croatian. 
The Ruſſian or Muſcovite. 
The language of the Calmacs and Coſſacs. 
T kirty-two different dialects of nations who 
inhabit the north-eaſtern parts of Europe 
and Aſia, and who ate deſcended from the 


| Tartars and Huno Scythians. Thete are 


polyglot tables, which contain not only 
the alphabets, but alſo the principal diltinct 
charaQers of all theſe languages. 

To all theſe may be added, 

The modern Greek, or that which 1s now 
ſpoken in Greece. 

The modern Hebrew, or vulgar language of 
the Jews, which is alſo called the German 
Hebrew, &c. And, 


The jargon that is called Lingua Franca. 


III. The common languages of Aſia are, 


. The Turkiſh and Tartarian, with their dif- 


ferent dialects. 


The Perſian. ? 
. The Georgian or 


Theſe languages are 
ſpoke by the Greek 
Chriſtians in Aſia, 

under the patriarch 

of Conſtantinople. 


Iberian. 
Mingralian. 


Circaſſian. 


. The Armenian. 
. The language of the Jews in Perſia, Media, 


and Babylon. 
35. The 
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36. The Formoſian. \N 
27. The Indoſtanic. The Daniſh miſſiona- 


38. The Malabarian. ries who goto Tran- 

39. The Warvgian. ns FO books 

40. The Talmulic, or | at Hall in thele lan- 
Damulic. J guages. 

41. The modern Arabic. | 

42. The Tangutian. 

43. The Mungalic. 


44. The language of Balabandu, and the Niga- 


Tian, or Akar Nigarian. 

45. The Gruſinic or Gruſinian. 
46. The Chineſe. 
47. The Japoneſe. 
We have enumerated here thoſe Aſiatic languages 
only, of which we have ſome knowledye in Europe, 
and even alphabets, grammars, or other books that 
can give us information concerning them. There 
are doubtleſs other tongues and dialects in thoſe 
vaſt regions and adjacent iſlands, but of theſe we 
are not able to give any account. 

IV. The principal languages of Africa are, 

48. The modern Egyptian. 

49. The Fetuitic or the language of the kingdom 

of Fetu. 

co. The Moroccan, and 

51. The jargons of thoſe ſavage nations who 
inhabit the defart and burni. g regions. The people 
on the coaſt of Barbary ſpeak a kind of "Turkiſh, 
To theſe may be added the Chilhic language, other- 
wiſe called Tamazeght : the Negritian, and that of 
Guinea; the Abyſlinian, and the language of the 
Hottentots. | 

'The languages of the American nations are but 
little known in Europe. Every one of thele, 
though diſtant but a few days journey from each 
other, have their particular language or rather 
jargon. The languages of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians ſeem to be the moſt regular and poliſhed, 
There is alſo one called Poconchi or Pocomana, 
that is uſed in the bay of Honduras and toward 

NE Guntimal, 
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Guntimal, the words and rules of which are moſt 
known to us. The languages of North America 
are in general the Algonhic, Apalachian, Mohogic, 
Savanahamic, Virginic, and Mexican: and, in South 
America, the Peruvian, Caraibic, the language of 
Chili, the Canic, the Tucumanian, and the langua- 
ges uſed in Paraguay, Braſil, and Guiana. 

V. We have already ſaid, that it would be a vain 
and ſenſeleſs undertaking for a man of letters to at- 
tempt the ſtudy of all theſe languages, and to make 
his head an univerſal dictionary of languages; but 
it would be ſtill more abſurd in us to attempt the 
analyſis of them in this place: ſome general refleQi- 
ons therefore muſt here ſufice. Among the modern 
languages of Europe, the French ſeems to merit the 
greateſt attention, as it is elegant and pleaſing in it- 
ſelf, as it is become the general language of courts, 
and even of public tranſactions, which are now com- 
monly treated in French : with this tongue likewiſe 
we may travel from one end of Europe to the other, 
without ſcarce having any occaſion for an inter- 
preter: and in this language alſo are to be found ex- 
cellent works of every kind, both in verſe and proſe, 
uſeful and agreeable. The other nations of Europe, 
moreover, find great facility in learning ic: the pro- 
teſtant refugees of France ot both ſexes ate dilperſed 
over all Europe; the late M. Regnard found iome 
of them even in the mines of Oſtrabothnia. The 
French, moreover, are fond of travelling and of liv- 
iag in foreign countries. and the inhabitants of other 
nations are defirous of ſeeing France, which ſo well 
deſerves to be viſited : from whence ariſes an ufe(ul 
communication between the French and other nati- 
ons. We have, beſides, grammars and dictionaries 
of this language which give us every information 
concerning it, and very able maſters who teach it: 
eſpecially ſuch as come from thoſe parts of France 
where it is ſpoke correctly; for, with all its advan- 
tages, the French language has this inconvenience, 
that it is pronounced ſcarce any where purely but at 
Paris, and on the banks of the Loire. The lan- 
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guage of the court, of the great world, and of men 
of letters, is, moreover, very different from that of 
the common people: and the French tongue, in ge- 


neral, is ſubject to great alteration and novelty, 


W hat pity it is, that the ſtyle of the great Corneille, 
and that of Moliere, ſhould already begin to be ob- 
ſolete, and that it will be but a little time before 


the inimitable chefs d'ceuvres of thoſe men of ſublime 
genius will be no longer ſeen on the ſtage! The moſt 


modern ſtyle of the French, moreover, does not 
ſeem to be the beſt. We are inclined to think, that 
too much conciſion, the epigrammatic point, the 
antitheſis, the paradox, the ſententious expreſſion, 
&c. diminiſh its force : and that by becoming more 
poliſhed and refined, it loſes much of its energy. 
VI. The German, Italian and Engliſh languages, 
merit likewiſe a particular application. They have 
many real and great excellencies, and are not deſti- 
tute of natural graces. Authors of great ability 
daily labour in improving them, and what language 
would not become excellent were men of exalted ta- 
lents to make conſtant uſe of it in their works? If we 
had in Iroquois, books like thoſe which we have in 
Italian, Engliſh and German, ſhould we not be 
tempted to learn that language? How glad ſhould 
we be to underſtand the Spaniſh tongue, though it 
were only to read the Araucana of Don Alonzo 
D'Ercilia, Don Quixotte, ſome dramatic pieces, and 
a ſmall number of other Spanith works, in the ori- 
inal: or the poem of Camoens in Portugueſe. 
he other languages of Europe have each their beau- 
ties and excellenciess Happy would he be that 
could know them : but how many other things are 
there more neceſſaty to be known than languages? 
VII. The greateſt difficulty in all living langua- 
ges conſtantly conſiſts in the pronunciation, which 
it is ſcarce poſſible for any one to attain unleſs he be 
born or educated in the country where it is ſpoke: 
and this is the only article for which a matter is ne- 
ceſſary, as it cannot be learned but by teaching, 2 
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by converſation: all the reſt may be acquired by a 
good grammar and other books. In all languages 
whatever, the poetic ſtyle is more difficult than the 
proſaic: in every language we ſhould endeavour to 
enrich our memories with great flore of words 
(copia verborum) and to have them ready to produce 
on all occaſions: in all languages it is difficult to ex- 
tend our knowledge ſo far as to be able to form a 
critical judgment of them. All living languages are 

ronounced Tapidly, and without dwelling on the 
— ſyllables (which the grammarians call moram ) : 
almoſt all of them have articles which diſtinguiſh the 

enders: all the European languages are wrote trom 
the left to the right, and almoſt all the Aſiatic from 
the right to the left. 

VIII. Thoſe languages that are derived from the 
Latin have this further advantage, that they adopt 
without reſtraint, and without offending the ear, 
Latin and Greek words and expreſſions, and which, 
by the aid of a new termination, appear to be na- 
tives of the language. The privilege is forbid the 
Germans, who in their beſt tranſlations dare not ule 
any foreign word, unleſs it be ſome technical term in 
caſe of great neceſſity. Our moſt ſcrupulous tian- 
ſlators would gladly make uſe of the word menuet, if 
they were not feartul of appearing ridiculous. 

IX. To conclude ; philology is yet deficient of 
one very important invention; and that is, an uni- 
verſal language, or rather an univerſal character, 


which each nation may read and comprehend in 


their own language. After like manner, as all Euro- 
pean nations underſtand the figures and calculations 
ot each other ; and as the Chinele and Japaneſe ex- 
preſs their thoughts by the ſame characters, ſo that 
theſe two nations can read each others writing, 
though their languages are very differeat. The late 
baron Leibnitz was ſo far from believing this inven- 
tion impoſſible or imptracticable, that he employed 
himſelt aſſiduouſly to the ſtudy of it; and it is to be 
imagined 
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imagined that his death deprived Europe of ſo im- 
portant a diſcovery. 


SSSI SSSI SIS LIDO 


CHAP. XXII. 
D1iGRESSION ON EXERCISES, 


* HE principal intention of this work being to 
ſerve as a guide to youth in the carreer of 
their ſtudies, and cipecially to give them ſome fſalu- 
tary advice for the employment of that precious time 
which they devote to the academy and univerſity, 
the reader will not be ſurprited to find, in this and 
the three following chapters, a very brief analyſis of 
thoſe exerciſes, arts and ſciences, of which a man 
of letters ought at leaſt to know the names and irft 
principles, though they do not ditectly appertain to 
the ſyſtem of general erudition: of thoſe arts, which 
may be even called frivolous, but which the viſeſt 
legiſlators have eſtabliſhed for the improvement of 
mankind. | | 

li. How uſeful, how agreeable ſo ever ſtudy may 
be to the wind, it is very tar from being equally fa- 
lutary to the body, Every one obſerves, that the 
Creator has formed an intimate connexion between 
the body and the mind; a perpetual action and 


reaction, by which the body inſtantly feels the diſor- 


ders of the mind, and the mind thoſe of the body. 
The delicate ſprings of our frail machines loſe their 
activity, and become enervated ; and the veſſels are 
choked by obi.rutions when we totally deſiſt from 
excrciſe, and the conſequences neceſſarily affect the 
brain: a mere ſtudious and ſedentary life is there- 
fore equally prejudicial to the body and the mind. 
The limbs likewiſe become ſtiff; we contract an 
aukward, conſtrained manner; a certain diſguſtful 

all 
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air attends all our actions, and we are very near be- 
ing as diſagteeable to ourſelves as to others. An in- 
clination to ſtudy is highly commendable ; but it 
ought not however to inſpire us with an averſion to 
ſociety. The natural lot of wan is to live among 
his fellows: and whatever may be the condition of 
our birth, or our ſituation in lite, there are a thou- 
ſanci occaſions where a man mult naturally defire to 
render himſelf agreeable; to be active and adroit; 
to dance with a grace; to command the hery ſteed; 
to defend himſelt againſt a brutal enemy; to prelerve 
his lite by dexterity, as by leaping, ſwimming, &c. 
Many rational cauſes have theretore given riſe to the 
practice of particular exerciles, and the molt ſagaci- 
ous and benevolent legiſl.tors have inſtituted, in 
their academies and univeifities, proper methods of 
enabling youth, who devote themtelves to fludy, to 
become expertallo in laudable exerciſes, 

III. By the term exerciſes, we underſtand thoſe 
arts in which a man cannot acquire the lealt ability 
without the dexterity of the body ; and conſequently 
they are to be attained by practice only. Such are, 
Dancing. 

Riding. 

Fencing. 

Leaping. 

Wreſtling. 

Swimming. 

Shooting. 

. Games of addreſs, &c. To which may be 
added, 

The art of drawing and raiſing fortifications on 
the ground; that of turning; of forming 
and poliſhing optic glaſſes, &c. 

IV. We ſhall ſee, in the twenty-fiith chapter of 
this book, that many ſovereigns have founded par- 
ticular academies where thele exerciſes are taught, 
either ſolely to the young nobility and gentry, or to 
the citizens in general : or that they have appointed 
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maſters in the colleges for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe _ 


arts cannot certainly be learned without maſters ; 
and 
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and it is no ſmall advantage to meet with ſuch as 
proceed on clear and ſolid principles. Every one 
who applies himſelf to the fludy of the ſciences, 
would do right well to ſet apart ſome hours in the 
day for exerciſe ; and ought not to regard thoſe 
hours as loſt, but as employed in recreations that are 
even more uſeful than agreeable. 

V. The laſt method of expteſſing our thoughts, 
the ſentiments and paſſions of the mind by means of 
the fight, is in the dance; ſee vol. it. chav. xii. 
Almoſt from the firſt accounts we have ot mankind 
by hiſtory, we are told of their dancing: we muit 
not imagine, however, that the dances of the fir 
inhabitants of the world, or all thoſe of ancient nati- 
ons, were like ſuch as are practiſed in our days: for 
we cannot ſuppoſe that when the king and prophet 
David danced before the ark, he did it in the ſtep of 
a minuet or country dance, as that would pteſent 
a very ſtrange idea, and not very compatible with 
our notions of the propriety of manners. We ſhould 
not have a very high opinion of a king of France or 
Spain, for example, who ſhould dance before the 
hoſt in a religious proceſſion, and in the face of all 
the people. The dance was, among the ancients, 
ſometimes a religious ceremony; and it is ſaid in 
Eccleſiaſtes, that there is a time to dance, We have 
already remarked, in the chapter on declamation, 
that the Greeks uſed the word orchefis, and the La- 
tins that of ſultatio, in a much more extenſive ſenſe 
than we do that of dancing; and that the theati:c 
declamation, accompanied by artificial geſtures, and 
a determinate expreſſion, was there included; as 
well as the art of mimics and pantomimes, & The 
tranſlators meeting with the word orchefis, ogyn016) 
and the verb oe;z71@, from whence allo is derived the 
term orcheſtra, and ſaltatio, ſaltare, or other equi. 
valent terms; and finding themſelves embartaſſed 
by the indigence of modern languages, and the 
diverſity of our cuſtoms, have exprefſed them by 
the words dance and dancing ; though thele convey 


an idea far more confined, We may, moreover, 
vers 
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very eaſily conceive, that the theatric declamation, 
as well for the voice as the geſture, might be ex- 
preſſed by notes on a fcale, and that after the 
manner of muſic they wight preſcribe the eleva- 
tion of the voice, or the motion of the hands, by 
the placing of theſe notes, and determine their 
duration by proper marks. Our modern choro- 
graphies (of which we ſhall preſently ſpeak) more- 
over confirm this idea. 

VI. But without making further inquiry after 
matters that are now quite out of uſe, and conle- 
quently objects of mere curiolity, let us examine 
tie nature of modern dancing, by which we un- 
derſtand ** the art of expreſſing the lentiments of 
the mind, or the paſſions, by meatured ſteps or 
bounds that are made in cadence, by regulated mo— 
tions of the body, and by gracetul geſtures; all per- 
formed to the found of mulical inſtruments, or 
of the voice:” and which forms at once an exer- 
ciſe agreeable to the performer, and pleaſing to 
the ſpeQlator. For we mult not imagine, with the 
vulgar, that dancing conſiſts of a jumble of freaks 
and gambols, The dances of people of education 
always exprcls ſome idea: and it was ſaid of. Mlle. 
Sale, with more proprietv, perhaps, than is com- 
monly imagi.ed, that all her fleps were ſentiments. 
Every minuet forms a kind of pantomime, which 
deſcribes to the eyes an amorous intrigue. Two 
lovers ſalute, they amorouſly regard each other, 


they give their hands, they ſeparate, they reproach, 


renew -their love by preſenting their open arms, 
they at laſt give their hands, and again ſalute in 
token of reconciliation. It is the ſame of all other 
noble and graceful dances. There is in French a 
charming little treatiſe, known by the title of 
Characters of the dance and of the lovers,” 
where poetry, muſic, and the dance, very happily 
concur to expreſs the various characters and ſen— 
timents of thoſe who are under the dominion of 


love, 
VII. Modern 
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VII. Modern dancing is divided into that of the 
theatre and that of ſociety. Theatrick dancing 
conſifts, 1. of the performance of a ſingle dancer: 
2. of dances by two, three, four, &c. 3. of com- 
plete ballets, where the chief dancers ſometimes 
perform alone, and ſometimes with the chorus of 
figure dancers: 4. a dance of two, three, &c. with 
a pantomime ballet; by which is expreſſed ſome 
fact in real or fabulous hiſtory; or ſome other de- 
ſign, by the dance and by geitures. We have 
ſeen chefs d @uwvres of this kind in the ballet of 
Pygmalion, or the animated ſtatue; in the ballet 
ot the Roſe; in that of Boreas and Zephyrus, and 
in many other highly ingenious dances. The inven- 
tion and compoſition of theſe dances belong to the 
ballet maſter, who ſhould conſtantly conſult the 


poet in his choice of ſubjeAs, for the dances of an 


opera or other dramatic piece. It is inſufferable 
to a man of any taſte, to ſee in the Italian operas, 
ballets that have ſcarce ever the leaſt relation to 
the muſical drama: the opera of Titus, for ex- 
ample, is terminated by a Chineſe ballet; a very 
grave and tragic ſtory ſhall be interlarded with a 
dance of gay, ſportſul ſhepherds. This is to join 
contrarieties and to produce monſters, 

VId. To expreſs the different characters of the 
perſons who compoſe a ballet, or any other theatric 
dance whatever, the ſubjeQs they are to repreſent, 
and the ſentiments they are ſuppoſed to entertain, 
the maſter of the ballet makes uſe of the different 
modes or characters in muſic, and the ſteps that 


are appropriated to each mode ; as thoſe of the 
ſaraband, courant, louvre, &c. for the grave aud 


ſerious, and thoſe of the minuet, paſſepie, cha- 
conne, gavot, rigaudoon, jig, &c. for the gay, 
lively or comic. All theſe are comprehended under 
the name of the high dance, and are always accoin- 
panied by a graceful motion of the arms. The 
art of adapting each of theſe ſteps, ſo as happily 


to expreſs the various ſentiments or emotions 2 
| the 
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the mind, forms the talent of the ballet-maſter, 
and is the greateſt merit in the compoſition of a 
dance. 

IX. Formerly there were ſcarce any dances ex- 
hibited on the theatre but the pavan, of which we 
ſhall preſently ſpeak, and thoſe that do not riſe 
from the ground in diſplaying the natural graces, 
either by the manner of the ſtep or in the attitude : 
the women eſpecially danced only after this man- 
ner; but ſince M. Durpre, Mlle. Camargo, and 
their competitors, have ſhown that the high dance, 
the noble and graceful, is ſuſceptible of leaps or 
bounds, and of entrechats or capers of fix or eight, 
the entrechat en toarnant, the ail de pigeon, the 
gargouillade, and many other high ſteps (which 
muſt be ſeen to be underſtood) the theatric dance 
is become more lively and brilliant; and the extra- 
ordinary abilities of modern dancers have afforded 
the maſters of the ballet opportunity of greatly 
varying their ſubje&s, of ſurpriſing the ſpectator 
to a greater degree, by conſtantly preſerving the 
graceful] in the attitudes, and even in the moſt dit- 
hcult ſteps. | 

X. They always diſtinguiſh, however, in theatric 
dancing, the high and the low, the noble and 
gracetul, and the ſerious dance; the high, the 
grand, and the low comic, the antic dance, the 
pantomime, &c. Every dancer ſhould apply him- 
ſelf to ſome particular rank of dancing, and there 
endeavour to excel, according to the extent of his 
talents. But there are many who can never riſe to 
any conſiderable rank in their profeſſion, their ut- 
moſt abilities only enabling them to figure in the 
chorus, from whence they are called figure dancers. 
The tumblers and rope dancers are not worthy to 
be mentioned here, as there is no talent required 
in their performances, but inerely the dint of prac- 
tice. 

XI. With regard to the dance of ſociety, the 
manner of it is greatly altered in Europe. For- 
merly, for example, they danced in France and 
| ellewhere 
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elſewhere the pavan, a grave dance that came from 
Spain; wherein the dancers made a ring by paſſing 
one before the other, like peacocks with their long 
tails. The noblemen performed this ſerious dance 
with a cap of ſtate and a ſword; the judyes in 
their long robes, the princes in their mantles, and 
the ladies with the tails of their robes trailing be- 
hind them. This was what they called the grand 
ball. Such gravity would appear highly comic in 
our days, as all affectation is now laid aſide, and 
nothing is called ſerious but what is really ſo: fuch 
mimickries of the majeſtic, therefore, as theſe, 
would be regarded as childiſh and treated with 
contempt. In the time of Lewis XIV. they til 
danced at court and at Paris, amiable vainqueurs, 
paſſepies, ſarabands, courants, &c. But all thele 
grand matters have been diſmiſſed, and conſigned 
to the wardrobe of ancient gallantry ; from whence, 
however, they may be one day again brought forth, 
by inconſtancy and by the love of noveity. The 
modern practice of dancing is confined to the mi- 
nuet and contre dances or country dances either 
French or Engliſh. In Germany they ſtill ſometimes 
dance allemandes, ſuabeans, polonele, &c. 

XII. By Choregraphy is meant the art of noting 
on paper the ſteps and figures of a dance, by means 
of certain characters invented for that purpoſe, 
which are peculiar to this art, and are adopted by 
moſt nations. The underſtanding of theſe requires 
an expreſs ſtudy. They call the deſcription of a 
dance, whoſe ſteps are expreſſed with the notes of 
muſic, orcheſography. Thoinet Arbeau printed, 
at Langres in 1588, a curious treatiſe on this mat- 
ter, which he intitled Orcheſography; and he was 
the firſt who expreſſed the ſteps of the dances of 
his time by notes, in the ſame manner that ſongs 
and airs are noted. He was followed by the la- 
mous Beauchamp. We have ſeveral books of 

Engliſh country dances where the choregraphy is 
placed under the airs. Dancing can be learned 
only by practice; by the aid of a good maſter, oy 
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by imitating thoſe excellent dancers who are to be 
met with in the great world, They who” would 
excel in dancing ſhould take particular care in their 
youth not to contract any bad habits, any ſteps or 
attitudes that are aukward, conſtrained or affected. 
Io the laſt place, dancing is a matter of agility, an 
exerciſe that requires natural talents, which are 
called forth and cultivated by an able maſter ; and 
who, at the ſame time that he teaches his art, 
enables his pupils to deport themſelves in ſociety 
with grace, with eaſe and dignity. 

XIII. Pantomimes are repreſentations of thoſe 
characters, manners, ſentiments, actions and paſ- 
ſions of mankind, which may be made the ſubject 
of a comedy or other theatric performance ; and 
theſe repreſentations are exhibited by actors, who 
expreſs their meanings by looks and imitative geſ- 
tures, without the aid of words. The word mime 
is Greek, and ſignifies an imitator, and the word 
pan means all or all things; ſo that the com- 
pound term pantomime implies an imitator of all 
things. This term is now uſed for the repreſen- 
tations themſelves; and the performers of theſe 
comedies, which are called mimes or pantomimes, 
have been named mimographiſts. The ancient 
hiſtorians, rhetors, grammarians and critics, give 
marvellons accounts of the performances of theſe 
mimes and pantomimes. Caſliodorus calls them 
men whoſe eloquent hands had, fo to ſay, a tongue 
at the end of each finger. But when they come 
to particulars, and give examples of. their perfor- 
mances, we ſee that they were lictle better than 
trifles. The following is an inſtance recorded by 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia: “ Hilas, the ſchoular 
and competitor. of Pylades, who was the inventor 
of pantomimes, executed after his manner, before 
the Roman people, a monologue, which ended with 
thele words, Agamemnon the great. Hilas, to ex- 
preſs thoſe words, made the geſtures of a man who 
would meaſure another that was greater than him- 
ſelt. Pylades cries out to him from among the 


people, 
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people, My friend, you juſtly make your Agamemnon 


to be a man of great flature, but not a great man.” 
The people demanded that Pylades ſhould inſtantly 
perform the ſame part; and the people were 
obeyed. Pylades then repreſented by his attitude 
and geſtures, the appearance of a man plunged in 
profound meditation, in order to expreſs the proper 
character of a great man. As if a man of a mo- 


derate or even a low capacity was not ſometimes 


rapt in profound meditation. The people however 
cried out a miracle, and ſhouted applauſe, What a 
pitiful example is this! Not that we imagine ano- 
ther actor could have done better in this inſtance 
than Hylas or Pylades, but we think that matters 
like this, and ſtill leſs ſcenes of ſentiment, can 
never be well expreſſed merely by attitudes or geſ- 
tures; and that it is a folly to attempt it, or to be 
pleaſed with ſo imperfeC an expreſſion. 

XIV. The Romans, however, were ſo charmed 
with theſe performances, that the two great pan- 
tomime rivals, Pylades and Bathyllus, and their 
moſt famous ſucceſſors, were ſometimes well nigh 
diſtracting the empire by the parties they occa- 
ſioned among the people. All theſe pantomime 
buffoons were at the ſame time nothing better than 
miſerable eunuchs, who, to make their performance 
ſtill more ridiculous, ated with a maſk, and con- 
ſequently could expreſs nothing of that continval 
alteration which ariſes in the countenance. |” 
proceſs of time theſe geſtures were accompaniec 
by indecent expreſſions, witneſs the mimes of La- 
berius, which were licentious comedies, and which 
carried theſe exhibitions to the heighth of extrava- 
gance. 

XV. A man of genius in the preſent age, M. 
Rich of London, undertook to re-eſtabliſh theſe 
pantomimes of the ancients on his theatre; t 
ſupply what was deficient, and to give them the 
utmoſt perfection of which they ſeemed capable. 
He made choice of happy ſubjeQs for theſe repre- 


ſentations; he laid aſide, with good reaſon, * 
malk ; 
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maſk ; he collected the moſt able actots; he ſup- 
ported the repreſentation, from the beginning to the 
end, by an accompanyment of diverſihed and very 
expreſſive inſtrumental muſic ; to all this he added 
dances, the ſtriking power of decorations, and the 
almoſt miraculous power of machinery. By the 
aſſiſtance of all theſe reſources he has at length 
made the pantomime an amuſing entertainment, 
He has been ſince imitated by M. Nicolini an Ita- 
lian, at Brunſwick. We have ſeen with great plea- 
ſure, the birth of Harlequin; Harlequin in the 
mines of Hartz; and many other charming pieces 
of this kind: but as theſe performances ſpeak more 
to the ſenſes than to the underſtanding, we cannot 
ſee them very often notwithſtanding their charming 
variety. | 

XVI. In the laſt place; there are ſometimes 
dances performed by marionetts, which are puppets 
that are moved by ſprings, and while they are in 
motion appear to be animated. Theſe: are alſo 
occaſionally uſed by private and reſpeQable com- 
panies in the performing of ſome farce, or other 
dramatic piece. Repreſentations of this ſort are 
made on a ſmall theatre, agreeable to the ſize of 
the marionetts. The operator who direQs their 
ſnrings is concealed behind the ſcenes, fo that the 
wooden actors only appear, and who frequently 


imitate nature to a remarkable degree. This is an 


entertainment in fact trivial and imperfect enough, 


and where a certain perſonage, known by the naine 
of Punchinello, is the principal character; and 
ho by his blunders, and ſometimes by his drol! 


ſatires, contributes not a little to diſſipate the ſpec- 


{ tators ſpleen; while the ſublime dramas, eſpeclally 


thoſe of the crying kind, plunge him iato more 


| melancholy. 


XVII. Though there are in all languages many 


| excellent treatiſes on the art of hor/emanſhip, as 


thoſe of the duke of Newcaſtle, baron Hochberg, 


M. Pluvinel, de la Gueriniere, &c. yet this exercite 
| Can never be well learned but in the menage or 
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riding ſchool, under the direction of an able maſter, 
and by riding of managed horſes, as well in theit 
natural as artificial paces. To fit a horſe grace- 
fully, to make him conform to all our deſites, and 
to avoid all thoſe accidents to which riding is liable, 
are the three principal points that are propoſed by 
learning this art. 

XVIII. The art of fencing is likewiſe to be 
learned from a maſter, and by exerciſing in a 
ſchool ; the maſter is commonly aſſiſted by a prevot 
or ſub-maſter. It is under this direQion that the 
ſcholar learns, by the uſe of files, the proper man- 
ner of holding the ſword, and of making the va- 
rious thruſts, as. tierce, quart, ſecond, &c. with 
rapidity and ſecurity ; as well as the method of 
parrying all thruſts that can be made at him. To 
give, and not to receive is the motto of a fencing 
maſter. There is, in Italian, a treatiſe by M. Sal- 
vatore, of the theory and pradtice of fencing : and 
a celebrated work in French, by M. Givald Thi- 
bault, intitled the academy of the ſword ; as well as 
feveral others that have appeared ſince. 

XIX. Vaulting is an exerciſe by which we learn 
to perform all feats of the body with eaſe and ad- 
dreſs; as leaping into the ſaddle, or diſmounting a 
horſe in a like manner, or aſcending ſome great 
eminence with dexterity, &c. 'I he maſters of this 


art make uſe of a wooden horſe ; of a long ſloping 


table, covered with ruſhes or ſuch like matter, 
and of ſome other machinery, for the convenience 
of their ſcholars, and for preventing them from 
unlucky accidents ; which might trequently happen 
in to dangerous an exercile. | 

XX. Wreſtling is an encounter by two men 
without weapons, in order to try their ſtrength, 
and to endeavour to throw each other on the 
ground. This was a famous exerciſe among the 
ancients, and we ſtill ſee the cruel and diſguli'u. 
remains of it among the Engliſh. But this exerciic 
is ſo violent, ſo dangerous and repugnant to hu— 


manity, that far from exhorting youth to the prac 
; tice 
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tice of it, we cannot but endeavour to inſpire them 
with an averſion to it. A wreſtler by profeition, 
and a ſpectator who is pleaſed with ſuch encoun- 
ters, are commonly two perſons equally deſpicable. 
XXI. The art of ſwimming; or the method of 
ſuſtaining the body on the water by the motions 
of the arms and the legs, and by properly holding 
the breath. This exerciſe is allo very dangerous, 
but at the ſame time very healthful, ſeeing that 
it unites the advantages of a bath with thoſe of 
exerciſe: it is, moreover, very uſeful as it may 
ſometimes ſave the life or honour of a man. Pieces 
of cork or bladders may aſſiſt thoſe who are learn- 
ing to ſwim, but theſe are weak ſecurities, and on 
which, therefore, much dependence ought not to 
be placed. A boat near at hand, and an able ſwim- 
mer by his fide, attord the learner of this exerciſe 
the beſt ſecurities, and the moſt confidence where 
there is a natural timidity, The greateſt accom- 
pliſhment in this art 1s to be able to dive, and to 
remain under the water, to fetch matters from the 
bed of a river or the ſea, and to riſe again with 
velocity to the ſurface of the water. M. Thevenot 
has publiſhed a curious work, intitled the art of 
ſyimming, illuſtrated by figures. Everard Digby, 
an Engliſhman, and Nicolas Wireman, a Hollandet; 
have alſo given precepts relative to this art. 
XXII. The art of footing, whether with the 
ſpring bow, the croſs bow, the muiquet, or fowl- 
Ing piece, &c. at a mark, at a wooden bird, or in 
the chaſe, is likewiſe not to be neglected. This 
is an exerciſe that may be of the greateft utility in 
lite, and depends much on a ſharp fight, a ſteady 
hand, and on practice, which gives a proficiency in 


| all things. 


XXIII. The games of addreſs, as the dexterity 
in running .at the ring; in the combats of the 
Spaniſh bulls; in winter upon the ice with ſkates; 
at the mall, tennis, bowls, biiliards, and number- 


ls other games that are practiſed in different parts 


o Europe, arc not ſo frivolous as they may to ſome 
N 2 appear, 
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appear. Theſe games conſtantly afford a falutary 
exerciſe to the body, render a man active and adroit, 
and better diſpoſed for more ſerious occupations. 
Great care, however, ſhould be taken by youth 
not to give themſelves up to theſe, and thereby 
loſe that precious time of which every man of let- 
ters ought to be ſo thrifty and even avaritious. 

XXIV. In the laſt place, the art of drawing and 
raiſing fortifications on the ground; that of turning 
wood, ivory, mother of pearl and even metals; that 
of poliſhing glaſſes, and ſetting them for optical in- 
firuments, &c. all theſe and many other like mat- 
ters, belong rather to uſeful arts than exerciſes. It 
is true, a man of ſedentary life may apply himſelf 
to them by way of relaxing his mind and exerciſing 
his body, but theſe arts are to be learned of thoſe 
who make them their profeſſion ; it is ſufficient for 
us juſt to mention their names and thereby recall 
them to the readers memory. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


DIGRESSION on certain Ano a- 
Lous ARTS and SCIENCES, or ſuch 
as do not directly appertain to Erudi- 
tion. 


CCORDING to the general idea, and the 
definition we have given of Univerſal Erudi- 

tion, at the beginning of this work, the more ex- 
tenſive any man's knowledge is, the more Erudition 
he may be ſaid to have. We have already remark- 
ed, however, that there are ſeveral ſciences which 


dg not directly appertain to the ſyſtem of Rn; 
an 
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and it is of theſe ſciences and arts, that we here 
propoſe to ſay a few words; not ſo much with a 
view of making their analyſis, and thereby con- 
founding them with thole that rightly belong to 
our ſyſtem, as to ſhow, that though we have not 
forgot them, yet we think, that from their nature 
they ought to be excluded, and not confounded 
with thoſe that rightly appertain to Erudition, and 
thereby reduce our ſyſtem to a chaos. We ſhall 
therefore barely mention them, and leave thoſe who 
may have particular reaſons for thinking them 
worthy of their ſtudy, to apply to ſome good trea- 
tiſe, or to the practice of them; and this we the 
rather do, as moſt of theſe arts and ſciences are not 
the fruits of genius, but merely employments of the 
judgment and the memory: ate founded on expe- 
rience, and conducted by the aid of the mathema- 
tics, or ſome other ſcience of which we have al- 
ready treated, or elſe are ſubordinate to, and make 
a part of politics. | | 

II. (t.) The conduct of a war requires the union 
of the theory of that art, with the practice. Now 
as that art is included in thoſe which concur in the 
ſcience of government, we have already mentioned, 
in the chapter on politics, the illuſtrious names of 
thoſe great men who have reduced it to a ſyſtem. 
and have laboured in teaching it to the public. It 
is in theſe ſchools that they who are ambitious o“ 
ſhining in the fields ot Mars, are to ſeek tor inſtruc- 
tion. He only, who joins to a fruitful genius, con— 
ſummate experience, and a folid theory, delerves 
the name of a great general. 

III. (2.) The marine, taking that term in its full 
extent, and in the manner which a miniſter of rhat 
department, or an admiral, ought to underitand it, 
is a ſcience that comprehends, and ſuppoſes a maſ- 
terly knowledge of many other arts and ſciences. 
It is divided into four general parts, which are. 1. 
the knowledge of all the ſtores, arms, ainmunition, 
and other matters neceſſary to a ſhip; and with 
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which the magazines and yards belonging to the ad- 
ini:alty ought to be provided. 2. Naval architec- 
fure; which teaches the method of conſtructing all 
ſorts of veſſels or ſhips. 3. Steerage, or the art of 
conducting a veſſel on the fea. And 4. The art of 
evolunons, which ſhews the method of command— 
ing a number of ſhips together, as ſquadrons or fleets. 
ed not know of any complete ſyſtem, that treats 
of ail thete four parts together, but there are a 
great number that treat of them ſeparately. 

IV. (3.) Commerce; which comprehends vaſt 
knowledge, and forms a ſcience that is very intri- 
cate, and highly important. Many celebrated au- 
thors have endeavoured to reduce it to a fyiltem, 
an have wrote very inſtructive treatiſes relative ta 
it. The grand hillorical and pol'tical treaſury of 
the fonrithi ing commerce of the Dutch is a very 
curious work; the firſt chapter contains an inteteſt— 
ing hilory of the commerce cf all Europe, The 
Works of M. Savary, eſpecially his great dictionary; 
the elements of commerce; the political effay on 
commerce, by the late M. Melon: and many 
o:h:r works which are daily appearing in the 
commercial ſtates, will greatly facilitate the know- 


leuge of theſe matters. This ſcience, however, 


mokes no part of Erudition, properly ſo called. 

V. (4) Coining, or the making of money, re- 
quires allo various knowledge, the union of which 
forms a very complex art. The knowledge of a'l 
metals, their intrinhc and numerary vslue, their 

nature, the degrees of their ductility, the propor- 

tion they bear to the exchange, their allay, &c. 
form the preliminary ſcience of a good mafter of 
the mint, who is not fo common a character as ſome 

may imagine. He mutt likewiſe underitand the art 


of founding metals, of forming them into ingots cr 


wedges, of reducing them into planchets, or pieces 
fit to receive the ſtamp, and the manner of giving 
them their proper impteſſion, either by the hammer, 
or the mil. He ſhould alſo inſpect the refiving, 


ailaying, plating, graving of the dyes, &c. "There 
ale 
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are but few good books on this important ſubject, 
or even on the ſeveral articles of which it is com- 
poled. 

VI. (5.) Mineralogy, or the art of working mines, 
whether of metals, tones, foſſils, &c. forms alto 
an extenſive ſcience, and one that is daily improving 
by practice, and which practice men of ability now 
endeavour to reduce into a theoretic fyltein, by 
thoſe diſcoveries which they are inceiſantly making 
of new principles and new inventions [here have 
been hitherto but few gooi books wrote o1 thig 
ſubject: however, the directors of mines, and mi— 
ners themſelves, of all the covntrics of Europe, 
readily communicate to each other their knowledge 
and their diſcoveries. There is a terminology 
airogether peculiar to this art, an which being 
unintelligible to all but miners, requires a particular 
ſtudy. 

VII. (6.) The wenery, which comprehends not 
only the art of hunting bealts and fowls, the me- 
thod of knowing their tracks, and fu-nets or dung, 
of defeating their artifices, and of regulating the 
attendants on the chaſe, as the huntfinen, hounds, 
&c. but alſo the knowledge of woods and foteſts, 


of what relates to their growth and prefervation; 


the uſe of the ſeveral kinds of trecs they produce, 
&c., There are numbeilels authors in 4ll languages, 
who have wrote on the venery, at the head of 
whom is the emperor Frederic II. A peculiar 
terminology forms allo an eſlential article in this 

art. | | 
VIII. (7.) Political economy, as well for the city 
as the country, has been reduced for ſome time paſt, 
in Germany, into a particular ſcience: a number of 
authors have wrote large works on it, and, in ſome 
univerſities, profeſſors have been eſtabliſhed who 
make complete courſes in it, under the title of c- 
legium conomicum, urbanum © ruſlicum, It hap- 
pens, however, unfortunately, that theſe profeſiors 
are commonly men who in their ſtudies diiculs thote 
matters in a methodical manner, which the huſband- 
N 4 man, 
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wan, the ſhepherd, and the fiſherman, learn fat 


better, though more ſlowly, by a daily practice: 
the rules theſe proſeſſors give, are, moreover, ſcarce 
ever applicable out of their own neighbourhood ; 
for there are not under the ſun, any two climates 
and foils perfectly alike. 

IX. (8.) Flora and Pomona concur to enrich and 
decorate our lands, and theſe goddeſſes have pro- 
duced among us the art of gardening, which has 
two parts: the firſt comprehends the theory and 
practice of pleaſure gardens; and the other regards 
in like manner, fruit gardens, orchards, kitchen 
gardens, &. There are very pleaſing treatiles on 
this art, as thoſe of Alexander Blond; M. de 
la Quintinie ; the Solitary Gardener ; and many 
others. The hortulan art was fo far improved 
during the reign of Lewis XIV, and under the 
direction of M. le Nautre, that we almoſt deſpair 
of ever ſeeing it carried to a greater degree of 
perfection. The German gardeners, however, have 
ſhown, that in producing forward fruit, they have 
the priority of all other nations, by the aid of their 
ingenious hot houſes: and England is daily decora- 
ted by new pleaſure gardens, in a ſtyle truly origt- 
nal. The Engliſh ſuppoſe, that a garden ought to 
repreſent a beautiful landſcape, formed by nature, 
and ornamented by art: and not the decorations of 
a deſert preciſely diſpoſed, and cut into ſpruce 
figures by the ſhears. On this principle they form 
their alleys, baſons, flopes, woods, groves, &c. 
as if nature had produced them; regardleſs of ſtriCt 
regularity : and this method has a marvellous effect, 
eſpecially in an extenſive plan. The deſcriptions 
and plans that have been lately publiſhed of Chineſe 
gardens, exhibit alſo ideas that are new and grand in 
their kind, 

X. (9.) Who could have imagined that the pre- 
paration of food for man ſhould have produced ſo 
complicated an art as is that of cookry? Thanks to 
the rapacious appetite and refined taſte of the an- 


cient and modern Luculli, we have the e 
treatile 
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treatiſe of Apicius, de re culinari, which informs 
us of the ſtate of cookery among the Romans; and, 
for that of the moderns, we have Le parfait Cuiſi- 
nier, Le Cuiſinier royal et bourgeois; Le Cuiſinier 
moderne, by M. Chapelle, and a great number of 
ſimilar works, in almoſt all languages. But this art 
and theſe works belong to the univerſal erudition of 
the glutton, the voluptuary, and the parafite, who 
aſſert that a cook is a divine mortal; and maintain 
by arguments plauſible enough, though falacious, 
that this art is more uſeful, and requires more wit 
and ſagacity than metaphyſics. 

XI. (10.) Let us not here forget to mention an 
art worthy to be honoured by the whole literary 
world ; an art of all others the moſt plealing and 
moſt uſeful: and of which they make a very juſt 
eulogy in Germany, by a folemn jubilee in honour 
of its invention: in a word, the Art of Printing. 
This art has never been placed on a rank with me- 
chanic profeſſions; and the man of ſenſe ſtill laughs 


at the ſuperſtition and ignorance of thoſe prieſts 


who would formerly have made the world believe, 
that typography was a dangerous art. It would re- 
quite more than one volume to ſhew how far this 
art was known, long fince, by the Chinefe: in what 
manner it was invented and improved in Europe by 
John Fauſtus of Mentz, John Mentel of Straſburg, 
Guttemburg, Laurence Cofter of Harlem, Nicolas 
Janſon, Aldus Manucius, who invented the Italian 
characters; Elziver, Blaauw, Weſtein, and an in- 
ünity of able printers of our own days: or if we 
would defcribe all the mechaniſm of this art, the 
rarious inſtruments, materials, and workmen that 
are employed, and the knowledge and taſte that it 
requires. That relation which we have to letters 
will not permit us, however, to omit this opportu- 
nity of giving a public teſtimony to the abilities of 
the cclebtated M. Breitkopt of Leipzig, who, after 
baving carried the typographic art to the utmoſt 
degree of perfection of which it appears capable, 
bas lately invented the art of printing, by the means 
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of moveable characters or notes, all ſorts of muſic 
and that with as much preciſion as taſte and ele- 
gance. The mere inſpection of this ſurpriſing art i; 
ſufficient to make every one admire the invention, 
and be charmed with the execution. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


DIGRESSION on CytmerICaL Arts 
and SCIENCES. 


WW HEN meditating on the ambitious views 

Y of the human wind, we have frequently 

fad, 
Les ecarts de raiſon, Vignorance & Þerreur, 
Sont de Veſprit humain Vordinaire appanage. 
Tout mortel pour monter au rang du Createur, 
Voudroit ſavoir beaucoup, & pouvurr d'avantage. 


The deviations from reaſon, ignorance ard error, are 
the ordinary portion of the human mind. Each nor- 
tal, to raiſe biziſelf to a rank with his Creator, 
evould be able to know much, and to perform more. 
Aud in fact, the ſource of all the chimerical arts, 
and all the frivolous or pretended ſciences, feenis 
to be dilcovered in theſe four lines. The deſire of 
being highly learned, or at leaſt of appearing fo, 
has given riſe to the art of divination, and to all 
thoſe which are dependant on it. The deſire of be- 
ing powerful and formidable, or at leaſt to appear 
fo, in order to ſeem to predict, has produced the 
magical art, and all thoſe that attend it. So much 
for the origin of thoſe matters; we ſhall now ſee 
what hiſtory relates concerning them. 

II. The ancient inhabitants of Aſia, in general, 
partook of the ardor of their climate, and the Chal- 
Jeans, in particular, were the greatcſt Ces) 

an 
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3nd the pooreſt philoſophers in the whole world. 
They ſaw that there was evil in the world, and 
they could tell how to aſcribe it to the All-per- 
feQ Being: for they did not perceive, that the terms, 
good and bad, convey ideas that are merely rela- 
tive or comparative, like thoſe of great and little ; 
that there could be no fuch thing as good, if there 
were no evil by which it might be compared ; and 
that this proceeds from the very effence of all be- 
ings whatſoever. They therefore ſuppoſed there 
were two primordial beings, one of which was the 
author of all good, and whom they named Oromaſ- 
des, Divinity or God ; and the other the author of 
all evil, whom they called Arimanius, Demon or 
Devil. They did not perceive that it was a far 
greater offence to the Divinity to ſuppoſe an op- 
poſite being, another creator and producer beſide 
him, than to ſuppoſe that he had produced an evil 
that was unavoidable and abſolutely neceſſary, and 
an evi! the idea of which is alſo conſtantly rela- 
tive. 

HI. When this Arimanius or devil, however, 
was once invented, they did not fail, according to 
the laudable cuſtom of the firſt ages, and of thoſe 
warm climates, to give him a figute, and make him 
ſerve their purpoſes. This dogiva was not fown 
in barren land. All prieſts (except thoſe of the 
Chriſtian religion) have been at all times ambitious 
and ſ-If-interefted., They have fought after great 
importance, great authority, and great riches. 
The belief of a demon became therefore to the Chal- 
dean pagan prieſts a real treaſure; the foundation 
on which they built their principal authority, and 
the ſource from whence they derived their greateſt 
wealth. Without the rid of their demon they 
would have been overthrown more than once; 
and for this reaſon it is that they were conſtantty 


fo jealous of this dogma, and allo drew froin 


it tuch ſubtle, lucrative and convenient conſe— 


IV. 
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IV. All the eaſt, and afterwards all the weft, 
and in ſhort the wholeearth, was ſoon poſſeſſed with 
this dogma, By conſtantly purſuing earthly ideas, 
and human notions, the good being was naturally 
ſuppoſed to reſide at one place, and the bad being at 
another. To the former they therefore aſſigned a 
heaven, which they ſuppoſed to be over their heads, 
and gave him a celeſtial court: to the latter they gave 
a hell, which they imagined to be under their teet, 
and aſſigned him an internal court. From hence 
aroſe their gods and demi-gods, their devils, de- 
mons, and ſpirits of every rank and every kind. 

V. But this was notall. This dogma would have 
been of little conſequence if they had not ſuppoſed 
a direct, immediate and particular connexion be- 
tween the infernal court and mankind who inhabit 
the earth, Now, as no mortal whatever could per- 
ceive this connexion by the aid of his ſenſes only, 
they made of it an occult ſcience, which naturally 
remained in the hands of the prieſts and prieſteſſes, 
the magi, the loothlayers, the auguts, the viſiona— 
ries, the prieſts of the oracles, the falſe prophets, 


and other like profeſſors, till the time of the coming 


of Jeſus Chrilt. The light of the goſpel, it is true, 
has diſſipated much of this darkneſs; but it is more 
difficult, than is commonly conceived, to eradicate 
from the human mind a deep rooted ſuperſtition, 
even though the truth be ſet in the ſtrongeſt light, 
eſpecially when the error has been believed almoſt 
from the orign ot the world; ſo we ſtill find exiſt- 
ing among us the remains of this Pagan ſuperſtition, 
in the following chimeras, which enthuſiaſtic and 
deſigning men have formed into arts and iciences: 
though it muſt be owned, to the honour oi the eigh- 
teenth century, that the pure doctrines of Chrilta- 
nity, and the fpirit of philoſophy, which become, 
God be praiſed, every day more diffuſed, equally 
concur in banifhing theſe viſionary opinions. Ihe 


vogue for thele pretended ſciences and arts, more- 


over, is paſt, and they can no longer be named 


+ without exciting ridicule in all ſenſible people. By 


relating 
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relating them here, therefore, and drawing them 
from their obſcurity, we only mean to ſhow their 
futilty, and to mark thoſe rocks againſt which the 
human mind, without the aſſiſtance ofa pilot, might 
eaſily run. 

VI. For the attaining of theſe ſupernatural qua- 
lifcations, there are ſtill exiſting in the world the 
remains of, 

(1.) Aftrology: a conjectural ſcience which 
teaches to judge of the effects and influences of the 
ſtars; and to predict future events by the ſituation 
of the planets and their different aſpects. It is di- 
vided into natural aftrology, or meteorology, which 
is confined to the foretelling of natural effects, as 
the winds, rain, hail and ſnow, froſts and tempeſts. 
In this conſiſts one branch of the art of our almanack 
makers, and by merely confronting theſe prediQi- 
onsin the calendar, with the weather each day pro- 
duces, every man of ſenſe will ſee what regard is to 
be paid to this part of aſtrology. The other part, 
which is called judicial aſtrology, is (till far more 
illuſive and raſh than the former: and having been at 
firſt the wonderful art of viticnarics, it aiterwards 
became that of impoſtots; a very commoa tate with 
all thoſe chimerical ſciences, of which we ſhall here 
ſpeak. This art ptetends to teach the method of 
predicting all ſorts ot events that ſhall happen upon 
the earth, as well ſuch as relate to the public, as to 
private perſons; and that by the ſame inſpection of 
the ſtars and planets, and their different conſtellati- 
ons. The cabala ſignihes in like manner the know- 
ledge of things that are above the moon, as the celeſ- 
tial bodies and their influences; and in this ſenſe it 
is the ſame with judicial aſttology, or makes a part 
of it. 

VII. (2.) Horoſcopy, which may alſo be conſidered 
as a part of aſtrology, is the art by which they draw 
a figure, or celeſtial icheme, containing the twelve 
houſes, wherein they mark the diſpoſition of the 
heavens at a certain moment; for exemple, that at 
Which a man is born, in order to fortell his fortune, 


or 
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or the incidents of his life. In a word, it is the diſ- 
poſition of the ſtars and planets at the moment of 
any perſon's birth. But as there cannot be any pro- 
bable or poſſible relation between the conſtellations 
and the hutnan race, all the principles they lay 
down, and the prophecies they draw from them, 
are Chimerical, falſe, abſurd, and a criminal impo— 
fition on mankind. 

VIII. (3.) The frivolous and pernicious art of 
Augury conſiſted, among the ancient Romans, in 
obterving the flight, the ſinging and eating of birds, 
eſpecially ſuch as were held ſacred. (4) The 
equally deceitful art ot Haruſpicy conſiſted, on the 
contrary, in the inſpection of the bowels ot animals, 
but principally of victims, and from thence predict— 
ing grand incidents relative to the republic, and the 
good or bad events of its enterpriles. 

IX. (5) Aeromancy was the art of divining by the 
air. This vain ſcience has alſo come to us from the 
Pagans: but is rejeQed by reaſon as well as Chrit- 
tianity, as falle and abſurd. (6.) Pyromancy 1s a 
divination made by the inſpection ot a flame, either 
by obierving to which fide it turns, or by throw- 
ing into it ſome combuſtible matter; or a bladder 
fille with wine, or an; thing elſe tron which they 
imagined they were able to predict. (7.) Hydro- 
mancy is the 1uppoſed art of divining by water, 
The Perfians, according to Vatto, invented it; Py— 
thagoras and Nuina r itius made uſe 01 it; and 
we itili admire like wondectul prognoſticators. (8.) 
Geamancy was a «.ivination made by obſerving of 
cracks or cles in the earth. It was allo performed 
by points inade on paper, or any other ſubſtance, at 
a venture; and then judged of future events from 
the figures that reſulted trom thence. T his was cer- 
tainly very ridiculous, but it is nothing lefs to to 
pretend to predict future events by the inſpection of 
the grounds of a diſh of coffee, or by cards, and 
many other like matters. Thus have deſigning men 
made ule of the four elements to deceive their ctedu- 
lous brethren, | 
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X. (.) Chiromancy, in the laſt place, is the art 
which teaches to know, by inſpecting the hand, not 
only the inclinations of a man, but his future deſtin 
alſo. The fools or impoſtors, who praQtiſe this art, 
pretend that the different parts, or the lines of the 
hand, have a relation to the internal parts of the 
body, as ſome to the heart, others to the liver, 
ſpleen, &c. On this falſe ſuppolition, and on man 
others equally extravagant, the principles of chito— 
mancy are founded: and on which, however, ſeve- 
ral authors, as Robert Flud, an Engliſhman ; Arte- 


midorus; M. de la Chambre; John of Indagina 


and many others, have wrote large treatiſes. Phy- 
fiognomy, or Phyfionomancy, is a ſcience that pre- 
tends to teach the nature, the temperament, the 
underſtanding, and the inclinations of inen, by the 
inſpetion of their countenances, and is therefore 
very little leſs frivolous than chiromancy ; though 
Ariſtotle, and a number ol learned men after him, 
have wrote expi-fs treatifes concerning 1t, 

Xl. (10.) In the rank of pretenuec and dangerous 
ſciences, we may allo place thoſe fanatico-myttico- 


theologic doctrines, which ſtil! r-anain in the world, 


and thote bouks which tpiritual vihonatries have 
wrote on theſe matters, and which others, equally 
weak, think they uidertiand, We have had a very 
renowued genius of this kind, in Germany, named 
Jacob Bohem, and he has had, tor ſucceſſors, tome 
authors not \inworthy of him, and many dark prea- 
chers. Thc{: »re goaſtantly a fer of impoſtors, who 
cover the truth with impenetrable darkneſs: who 
pretend to have fowe particular lights, ſecret and 
occult iciences, on thofe ſubjects that are fo holy 
and ſo important, and which require the utmott 
perſpicnity. A ſpirit of enthuſiaſm is always con- 
cealed in theſe doQrines and writings, and it is a 
{pirit that a wile legiſlator ſhould endeavour to fup— 
preſs wherever it appears. For, to ſpeak plainiy, 
all myſtic theology, except that which is ſanctified 
by the church, is an abſurd and trivolous ſcience 
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ſeeing it is equally repugnant to the wiſdom of God, 
and to human feaſon, to ſay, that the ſacred wri- 
ters, who were inſpired by the Holy Spirit, have in- 
cluded in their doQrines, beſide the true, rational, 
clear, and inſtructive ſenſe, one that is myſterious, 
hidden, allegoric, and involved, which certain viſio- 
naries alone can comprehend, which they alone can 
diſcover, and which at the ſame time is neither in- 
ſtructive nor perſuaſive: or that a book, dictated by 
the Supreme Being for the ſalvation of mankind, 
ſhould contain enigmas, which a theologian alone 
has a right to expound. 

XII. In order to obtain a great and formidable 
power, and to be able to produce ſupernatural et- 
tet., mankind have alſo invented, 

(1.) Magic. This word was at firſt taken in a 
good ſenſe, and ſignified the art of pertorming un- 
common and marvellous acts, by the aid of certain 
natural ſecrets, or at lealt, ſuch as were ſo to the 
vulgar. The magicians of thoſe days were men 
worthy ot clteem, who endeavoured to penetrate 
the hidden powers of nature by lawtul means, 
Magic was affociated with the mathematics, with 
phyſic, ana theology. Moſes hunfelt, Daniel, Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus, Elymas who oppoſed St. Paul, 
the ſages ot Egypt and Babylon, thole of the eaſt 
that caine to leek the king of the Jews, who was 
juſt born; and numberlets other illuſtrious perſo— 
nages of antiquity, were all magicians. But in the 
ſucceſſion of time, thele magi applied themſelves to 
aſtrology, to vivinations, to enchantments, and 
witchcraft; and by thoſe means became oppro- 
brious, and their tcience contemptible, its pihduc— 
tions being no longer regarded but as illuſions, mere 
jugglers tricks. [his atis at prefent in very hitle 
eltecin, notwithſtanding the diſtinction that is inade 
between natural and tupernaturai magic, and all 
the books which have appeared, ana ſtill continue to 
appear under the former titie; which generally con- 
tain ſome pretended ſecrets, and which would be 
even trifling and puetile, did experience * 
| | then 
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their reality. The authors of theſe ought at leaſt 
to publiſh them under ſome title leſs oſtentatious, 
obnoxious, and contemptible. 

XIII. (2.) Necromancy, or Negromancy ; an art 
that would be deteſtable if it were real, and is ri- 
diculous, becauſe it is chimerical: for by this is 
meant a Communication with demons; the art of 
raiſing the dead; and of periorming many other mi- 


raculous facts by a diabolical power, and by en- 


chantments. Ibis was the pretended art of Merlin 
and Fauſtus, and which no longer exiſts hut on the 
ſtage, or in childiſh romances. 

XIV. (3.) Sorcery, or witchcraft, is the third art 
that pretends to borrow thetaid and miniſtty of the 
devil, and to perform miraculous operations by in- 
voking demons, either in obſcure retreats, or in the 
darkneſs of the night, or in an aſſembly of wizards 
or witches, which they call a ſabbat. It would 
require a large volume to relate all the influence 
which this chimerical and abſurd art has had on 
the minds of weak men in all ages, from the creation 
of the world to the age which immediately preceded 
the preſent: to what degree credulous people have 
believed it: in how ſerious and important a manner 
it has been treated by prieſts, by princes and magiſ- 
trates, and what horrible cruclties they have been 
induced from thence to commit. Theſe magiſtrates 
were certainly no conjurers: they no ways relembled 
them, but in wickedneſs. Since philoſophy has 
confined ſorcery to the wardrobe of ancient reveries ; 
and fince wile legiſlators have prohibited the tribu- 
nals from exerciſing their powers againſt it, and 
prieſts from pretending to exorciſms; there is no 
longer to be found in the world either demon, 
ſorcerer, witch, conjurer, or fabbat. 

XV. (4.) The ſame ſeverity, however, has not 
been ſhown to Alchymy, though it juſtly merits as 
great a puniſhment trom the prince, and as much 
contempt from the philoſopher. If alchymy were 
nothing more than the art of diſſolving natural bo- 
dies, and of reducing them to their original privet” 
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ples; of ſeparating the uſeful parts of each mixture 
from the uſeleſs, fo far from deſerving to be dectied, 
it would be anadmirable art; but this is the buſineſs 
of the molt exalted chymittry, and we ſhould care- 
fully avoid confounding the arts and ſciences. Men 
have perceived in all ages that by the aid of gold 
the molt difficult matters were to be atchieved ; that 
if they poſſeſſed the art by which Jupiter rained 
gold, they ſhould be able to accompliſh the greatelt 
enterpriſes, and that they ſhould not even find any 
dith ulty in obtaining a Danae. A modern Proine- 
theus, however, in orcer to create gold, does not 
attempt to ſteal that celeſtial fire which is lo nece(- 
fary in the creating of all beings, but contents him- 
ſelf with a fite of coals, which he ſtirs and blows ti! 
all the gold, which the inheritance or inda'try of 
his ancefto!s have given him, paſſes with the fsk 
up the chimney, The experience of four of |:1e 
thouſand years has not been ſufficient to cure man- 
kind of this frenzy ; and what is more ſurpriſing, is 
that thoſe, who are reputed philoſophers, counte- 
nance this practice, by roundly afferting the poſſi- 
bility of making gold. Now, if the matter were 
really praQticable, a good citizen ought not to aſſert 
it, becauſe of the ſmall degree of probability there 
is of ever difcovering the ſecret, and the certain 
ruin that would attend a great number of men why 
ſhouid attempt it, and the very trifling advantage 
the diſcovery would be to ſociety; for perhaps there 
is no ſubſtance, no metal more uſeleſs than gold, 
conſidered in its own nature. What a celebrated 
author, whoſe memory we otherwiſe revere, bas 
ſaid in his /etters on the ſciences, with the regard to 
the philoſophers ſtone in particular, fills us with 
aſtoniſhment. Under a ſpecious appearance nothing 
is lets concluſive than his method of reaſoning. For, 
1. Whether all matter be homogeneous, or 2. that a 
the parts of matter are reducible to a certain number 
of principles, which form the elements of all bodies, 
or 3. that all the parts of matter are as various in 


themſelves as all the different bodies in nature; 
: | which 
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which ever of theſe be the caſe, it is of no impor- 
tance with regard to the production and generation 
of compoſite bodies; and the conſequences which he 
draws from thence may be cqually applicable to the 
production of plants, animals, &c. The ſource of 
this argument proceeds froma certain ſyſtem in philo- 
ſophy applied to natural hiſtory, in which they 
ſuppoſe that ſtones and minerals are not produced 
by a regular generation, common to all other mate- 
rial beings: a ſyſtem that we find very difficult to 
comprehend, and concerning which we have eile- 
where ventured to propoſe ſome doubts. For what 
we might further ſay here on the ſobject of alchymy 
we refer our readers to the chapter on chymittry in 
the firſt book. Ibis ſcience appears to us in ſo {utile 
a light, that we cannot perſuade Guileives le make 
a more ample analyſis of it“. 

XVI. 


* As we foreſee that what is here ſaid will be liable to 
much objeCtion, in order to avoid all diſpute about words, we 
entreat theſe philoſophers to reſolve the fullowing queſtions, 

1, How can we make gold, any more than ſilver, copper, 
iron, lead, (tones, foſſils, ſhells, Exc, 

2. How can we make (produce or create) any ſubſtance 
whatever ? 

3. Can they conceive that there is in nature two genera» 
* two dliferent manners of engendering; and where- 

cre? 

4. If there be two methods of generation, why ſhould there 
not be more, 3, 4, 6, 6, &c. | 

5. Why then do they reject equivocal generation, as 4 
chimera? 

6. If there are differcnt generations for ſtores and metals, 
may there not be allo for inſeQs; and why from ſaw duſt 
mixed with urine may not fleas be generated ? 

7. Does it require le's effort to create or produce a ſtone, ' 
er a grain of gold, than to make a flea; lels art to produce a 
flea than an elephant! 

d. The creating of that which is inanimate, or that which 
appears to us as ſuch, does it embarrals them leis than the 
production of that which is animated ? 

9. The great or the little, the immenſe or the impercepti- 
ble, are they not equal in true phylics ? Is it more ditficult to 
make a thincceros than a worm? 1 

10. 
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XVI. (5.) The panacea or univerſal remedy, the 
potable gold, and the quinteſſences, are allo -chi- 
meras that uſually accompany the philoſophers 
ſtone, and of which the diſcovery is equally impoſ- 
fible. It is a circumſtance ſufficiently mortitying 
to the human mind, to ſee ſo many men (not con- 
fined in a mad houſe) employ themſelves in ſearch 
of theſe: to ſee ſo many impoſtors run about the 
world, aſſuring mankind that they have diſcovered 
them; and to ſee ſo many weak mortals believe them 
on their word. From whence can they derive any 
precepts or rules for ſuch inquiries? Who can make 
the analyſis of arts like theſe? Senſeleſs mortals! 
you would cure thouſands of diſeaſes by one reme- 
dy] you pretend to change the order of nature and 
the decrees of providence! you would perform a 
perpetual miracle by prolonging the natural 
duration of beings and the life of man! And can 
you think that we will countenance ſuch a chi- 
mera ? | | 

XVII. Men perceiving that they could no longer 
impoſe on the credulity of their brethren by magic, 
ſorcery, necromancy, alchymy and the like, have 
endeavoured to perſuade them that they could, 
however, perform great matters by ſympathy ; and 
have therefore made of it a myſterious art. That 
appearance of the marvellous which this pretended 
ſcience contains, has not failed to give it authority 
among mankind, and eſpecially among the vulgar, 
It is true, that we ſee in nature many effects, the 
cauſes of which the moſt profound and ſagacious 
philoſophy has not been able to diſcover. All theſe 
| have been ranged under the dominion of ſympathy, 
and the viſionaries and mountebanks have aſſumed 
full powers, where philoſophers have prudent!y 
been 


10. If they know how to make gold (that is, to create, ot 
at leaſt to change the eſſence of the elements of matter) they 
can no longer be ſurpriſed at all the miracles which the Egyp- 
tian magicians performed before their king Pharoah in ttt 
preſence of Moles, 
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been ſilent. They have invented ſympathetic cures 
for wounds and other diſorders, ſympathetic pow- 
ders, &c. &c. They have deprived both men and 
horſes of all power of motion in the middle of a 
chaſe ; have cauſed convulſive or ſwooning fits, and 
performed a thouſand like matters, at an immenſe 
diſtance. We will here aſſume an affirmative tone, 
without fear of being thought preſumptuous. Reſt 
allured, reader, that there is no ſuch thing as ſym- 
pathy, properly ſo called, and in the manner theſe 
quacks underſtand the term. No one body can 
ever act upon another, in any manner whatever, 
at a very great diſtance, and where all communica- 
tion is interrupted by the air, or other intervening 
bodies. It is impoſſible to reduce into ſyſtem an 
art or ſcience, or rather a chimera that is founded 
on no one principle known to any mortal upon earth. 
We, therefore, rank what Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
many others before and after him, have wrote on 
this ſubject, with the frivolous and pretended arts. 
XVIII. It ſhould ſeem, that it is on ſuch books 
zs theſe, which treat on fictitious and dangerous 
arts, that the civil magiſtrate ought to exerciſe his 
authority; on works that ſerve only to fill the heads 
of mankind with chimeras, to entice them from 
their labours or uſeful ſtudies, and to engage them 
in ruinous enterpriſes. Every book that contains 
reflections which are injurious to the majeſty of 
God ; opinions that are inconſiſtent with the order 
of ſociety; atrocious libels on government, or ca- 
lumnies on private characters, are worthy of the 
flames; or what were till better, of confiſcation. 
There are even ſome uſeful and reſpectable preju- 
dices in the world, which a wiſe man and a good 
citizen will never publicly expoſe ; and'if any one is 
raſh enough to attempt it, he is worthy of chaſtiſe- 
ment. But that the magiſtrates of a nation ſhould 
be ſuch pitiful reaſoners, as to wiſh to treat a harm 
leſs philoſopher, who may err in the ſearch of 
truth, as they formerly treated the poor pretended 
lorcerers, and as they would have treated Galileo, 
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is the moſt conſummate injuſtice and abſurdity, 
They ſeem to ſay with a loud voice: Citizens, be. 
hold a philoſophical work, which is wrote with |» 
much ſtrength of argument, that no one can anſwer 
it; but ſb dangerous that we are afraid you ſhould 
know the truth, left it might be prejudicial to you, 
Here, hangman (what an expreſſion in the free te- 
public of letters) do your duty ! The treating of er- 
rors in philoſophy with too much rigour has impeded 
the progreſs of the human mind, more than 1s ea- 
fily imagined, by checking the ſpirit of liberty ever 
ſince the firſt invention of printing. There is a te- 
ligion in the world which produces ſingular and very 


fatal effects of this nature. We will by no means 


name it, but let a book be wrote on any ſubje& 
whatever, we will engage to tell at any time, whe- 
ther the author was educated in that religion or 
not; for there are conſtantly to be ſeen ſome traces 
of conſtraint, and of certain prejudices imbibed in 
early days. 
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HAF. XXV. 


DIGRESSION on Scuoots, Cor- 
LEGES, UNIVERSITIES, and ACADE- 


MIES. 


H E man who confines himfelf to his cloſet 

is but rarely viſited by the ſciences, the arts 
and belles lettres. To acquire their intimate ac- 
quaintance he muſt ſeek them in thoſe places where 
Minerva, Pallas, Apollo and the Muſes, have fxce 
their refidence. Emulation, that ftrong impuile it 
the career of all our purſuits, ſhould conſtantly at- 


tend the man of letters from his early youth to 1 
Alt 
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laſt period of his life ; in the ſchool, at college, 
at the univerſity, in tboſe employments to which 
his knowledge may lead him, or in thoſe academies 
of ſcience to which he may be admitted. Emula— 
tion is an animating faculty that reſults from ſo- 
ciety: and few there are to whom nature has given 
a genius ſufficiently ſtrong to attain an extenſive 
erudition in ſolitude; who are provided with wings 
that can bear them, without guides, without mo- 
dels, without companions or ſupports, to the lofty 
regions of the empyrean. 

II. The moſt ſagacious and moſt benign legiſla- 
tors have therefore eſtabliſhed in their dominions, 
ſchools for the arts and ſcieaces, academies, por- 
ticoes, Lyceums, another Athens; and judiciouſly 
adapting inſtruction to the age and faculties of man- 
kind, they have founded ditterent inſtitutions for 
this grand deſign. But far be from theſe venerable, 
theſe ſacred abodes, where the mind is invigorated 
and enriched, where the heart is purified and form- 
ed to benevolence, where ſocial inan is prepared 
for thoſe functions to which he appears to have been 
deſtined by his Creator, is enabled to render what 
nature has made rude and barren, poliſhed, refined, 
and improved to the preateſt degree poſſible! far 
from theſe ſanctuaries be all defamers of the 
ſciences! Let thein deplore in the midſt of deſarts, 
or of uncultivated, ſavage nations, the crime of 
having endeavoured, though in vain, to degrade 
the ſciences, the arts, the laws and manners of 
mankind ; let them there lament the misfortune of 
being poſſeſſed with a paradoxical ſpirit. In giv- 
ing a general idea of Erudition, we think therefore 
we ſhould deſcribe the outlines of all thofe admi- 
table foundations for the cultivation of the ſciences, 
which do ſo much honour to humanity. 

III. Schools are either public or private eftabliſh- 
ments for the inſtruction of the youngeſt pupils in 
the firſt elements of knowledge; in the rudiments 
of their native language, and ſometimes in Latin; 
ia the firſt principles of religion, &c. In ſome 


ichools 
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ſchools of Germany the French language is likewiſe 
taught. Parents, to be free from the care of their 
children, frequently ſend them to ſchool while yet 
too young. They ſhould remember, that at ſo 
early an age the ſprings of the brain are too delicate 
to be continually ſtretched by attention ; and all 
that a child acquires by the faculty of his memory 
is at the expence of his genius, ſpirit, judgment, 
and frequently even of his health. There is at Ber- 
lin a grand ſchool which they call Real, where, to 
the languages and the principles of religion, they 
Join inſtructions for drawing, the firſt elements of 
hiſtory, of the polite arts, mechanics, and of many 
uſeful employments. This is a very judicious eſta- 
bliſhment ; and has produced many excellent ſcho- 
lars. 

IV. Colleges are likewiſe public inſtitutions for 
the inſtruQion of youth; and are moreover endowed 
with certain revenues. They there teach divine 
and human learning, in halls ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, and in what they call claſſes; where the ſcho- 
lars are raiſed, according to their faculties, and the 
progreſs they make, from the loweſt claſs to the high- 
eſt; which is called prima. All civilized nations, 
from the Jews and Egyptians down to thoſe of the 
preſent day, have had their colleges. They there 
teach not only the languages, but alſo explain the 
principal claſſic authors; the regent of each claſs 
pointing out to his pupils, at the ſame time, their 
various beauties and defects. The firſt elements of 
philoſophy, and particularly of logic, are likewiſe 
there taught. In a word, youth are there prepared 
for the univerſity; the foundation of that edifice 
of erudition, which a ſtill more ſerious ſtudy is to 

raiſe, is there laid in their minds: for he who car- 
ries nothing with him to the univerſity, will cer- 
tainly bring no great matters from thence, An 
eſtabliſhment of this kind is called in Germany 
Gymnaſium, but improperly: for among the Greeks 
that term was applied to a place ſe apart for bod! 


exerciſes. : 
V Ve 
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V. We alſo ſee with pleaſure, many countries 
adorned with academies or colleges, founded by wile. 
and generous ſovereigns, for the inſtruction of the | 
young nobility and gentry. In theſe illuſtrious 4 

ymnaſiums they are taught not only the ſciences 1 
and belles lettres, but ſuch exerciſes alſo as are pro- | 
per to their birth and rank, and for that ſtation in 1 
the world which they are one day intended to fill. | 
Among all the eſtabliſhments of this kind there are | 
in Europe, we know of none that approaches near- 
er to perfection than the celebrated Carolinum of 
Brunſwick : the young gentleman there meets, at 
once, the moſt able protciſors of the ſciences, the 
beſt maſters for the languages, and exerciſes, and, 
by the favour and indulgence of a very polite court, 
the moſt efficacious means of attaining a knowledge 
of the world; at the ſame time that he acquites 
every kind of erudition which he may hereafter 
want, The plan of the Carolinum were well 
worthy to be here given, as the moſt excellent mo- 
del, if the bounds of this work would admit of ſuch 
particulars. 

VI. Univerſities are foundations that have aroſe 
from the benevolence, the wiſdom, and policy of the 
i belt of ſovereigns, for the inſtruction of youth in 
: the higher ſciences. They are formed of commu— 
| nities of the different profeſſors in philoſophy, theo- | 
$ 
r 


logy, juriſprudence, and phyſic; who each read 

lectures in public chairs, on the principles of their 
ſeveral ſciences, to ſuch icholars who attend as 
. their diſciples or auditors; and to whom they give, 
q when they have finiſhed their courſes, certificates 
e of their qualifications, degrees, diplomas, and the 
o J ocdorial habit. Theſe profeſſors, moreover, a- 
ſewble in their reſpeftive faculties, to decide ſuch 


. caſes as may be preſented to them, and come under 

n- their proper jutiſdiction: and laſtly, they aſſenble 

;y in a body, and by uniting the four faculties, they 

is bora, under the authority of curators, a chance]- 
1 lor, a rector of each facufty, and with tber 
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rence of a ſyndic or ſecretary, a treaſurer, and other 
ſubaltern officers, the ſenate of the univerſity. The 
hrſt book of this work ſhows what are the parti- 
cular ſciences that are taught in univerſities, and 
come properly under their direQtion. But modern 
practice (and a very advantageous practice it is) has | 
introduced at univerſities, profeſſors of biſtory, 
of the principal ſciences that compoſe the belles j 
lettres, ſome of the polite arts, exerciſes, &c. 80 t 
that a young man, who devotes himſelf to ſtudy, c 
will find at the univerſity the common ſource of t 
all the ſciences; a ſource that flows in various n 

i 

0 


flreams, and from whence he may at once chooſe 
that to which he propoſes particularly to apply him- 


ſelf; and at the ſame time drink as much as he tc 
thinks proper of all the reſt, This aſſemblage of m 
all the ſciences affords thoſe, who devote three or = 
four years of their life to the acquiſition of know- Gi 
ledge, the greateſt facility, and the moſt ſolid ad- ti 
vantages. | G 
VII. The univerſity of Paris is, without doubt, an 
the moſt ancient in Europe. It may be juſtly dated oe 
fromthe time of Charlemagne. That truly great WW 
monarch, after having re-eſtabliſhed the eaſtern 
empire, endeavoured, by every means, to enlighten rie 
and civilize his people. Alcuinus, Raban, Johan- lik 
16 nes and Claudius, diſciples of the venerable Beda, un 
1 were called to profeſs the ſciences at Paris. This are 
15 firſt eſtabliſhment was ſucceſſively improved; and the 
| in proportion as the ſcales fell from the eyes of the iv. 
| people, who were nearly reduced to the flate of ref, 
mere brutes, under the dominion of the barbarians, ] 
the youth of every country of Europe repaired to tog 
the univerſity of Paris to learn the ſciences. As the 
the connexion betwen nations, was not then formed wh 
in the manner it now is, as neither poſts nor coaches, ter 
or other public carriages were yet invented, the bas 
univerſity maintained proper meſſengers, who went | "and 
once or twice every year into the different countries Wi 
of Europe, carrying with them letters or meſſages Fn 


from the ſtudents at Paris, and returning my an- 
| wers 
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ſwers from their relations. The titles of theſe em- 
ployments ſtill remain in the univerſity, though their 
functions have ceaſed; and many perſons of rank 
now ſeek and obtain theſe poſts, in order to acquire 
thereby the right of committimus. But ſince Paris 
has been crowded with nobility of the firſt rank, 
courtiers, ſoldiers, lawyers, financiers, &c. ſince 
it has abounded with public diverſions, and with 
thoſe pleaſures and dillivations that ate the natural 
conſequences, it is become a reſidence too noi!y, and 
too ſeducing for the muſes. Other nations have, 
moreover, improved on the plan of the univerſity of 
Paris. Of all the univerſities of Europe, thoſe of 


Oxford and Cambridge in England appear at preſent 


to approach the neateſt to perfection. The great 
men they produce are a better proof than any other 
argument. We could with always to ſee an univer- 
ſity a real city of learning; a place conſecrated en- 
tirely to the muſes and their diſciples; that the 
Greek and Latin languages were there predominant z 
and that every thing were baniſhed from thence 
which could cauſe the leaſt diſſipation in thoſe who 
devote themſelves to letters. | 

VIII. We ſhall ſay nothing here of public libra- 
ries, anatomical theatres, printing-houſes, and other 
like eſtabliſhments which ought to be found in an 
univerſity ; nor of the regulations and diſcipline that 
are there to be obſerved. We have treated on 
theſe matters in our Political Inſtitutes, vol. i. chap. 
lv. the twelfth and following ſeRions ; to which we 
tefer the reader. 

IX. Literary ſocieties are aſſemblies of men drawn 
together by the love of letters; who are united in 
the cultivating of ſome particular parts of ſcience; 
who make all their ſeveral labours tend to one de- 
terminate point; who are protected by the ſtate, 
encouraged, and ſometimes rewarded with honours 


and emoluments by the ſovereign. Such are the 


Royal Society of London; that which is called Na- 
/ur& Curioſorum in Germany; that in the ſame 
2 | country 
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| rence of a ſyndic or ſecretary, a treaſurer, and other 


ſubaltern officers, the ſenate of the univerſity. The 
firſt book of this work ſhows what are the parti— 
cular ſciences that are taught in univerſities, and 
come properly under their direQtion. But modern 
practice (and a very advantageous practice it is) has 
introduced at univerſities, profeſſors of biſtory, 
of the principal ſciences that compoſe the belles 
lettres, ſome of the polite arts, exerciſes, &c. 80 
that a young man, who devotes himſelf to ſtudy, 
will find at the univerſity the common ſource of 
all the ſciences; a ſource that flows in various 
flreams, and from whence he may at once chooſe 
that to which he propoſes particularly to apply him- 
ſelf; and at the ſame time drink as much as he 
thinks proper of all the reſt. This aſſemblage of 
all the ſciences affords thoſe, who devote three or 
four years of their life to the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, the greateſt facility, and the moſt ſolid ad- 
Vantages. . 

VII. The univerſity of Paris is, without doubt, 
the moſt ancient in Europe. It may be juſtly dated 
fromthe time of Charlemagne. That truly great 
monarch, after having re-eſtabliſhed the eaſtern 
empire, endeavoured, by every means, to enlighten 
and civilize his people. Alcuinus, Raban, Johan- 
nes and Claudius, diſciples of the venerable Beda, 
were called to profeſs the ſciences at Paris. This 
firſt eſtabliſhment was ſucceſſively improved; and 
in proportion as the ſcales fell from the eyes of the 
people, who were nearly reduced to the ſlate of 
mere brutes, under the dominion of the barbarians, 
the youth of every country of Europe repaired to 
the univerſity of Paris to learn the ſciences, As 
the connexion betwen nations, was not then formed 
in the manner it now is, as neither poſts nor coaches, 
or other public carriages were yet invented, the 
university maintained proper meſſengers, who went 
once or twice every year into the different countries 
of Europe, carrying with them letters or meſſages 


from the ſtudents at Paris, and returning _ an- 
ſwers 
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ſwers from their relations. The titles of theſe em- 
ployments ſtill remain in the univerſity, though their 
functions have ceaſed; and many perſons of rank 
now ſeek and obtain theſe poſts, in order to acquire 
thereby the right of committimus. But ſince Paris 
has been crowded with nobility of the firſt rank, 
courtiers, ſoldiers, lawyers, financiers, &c. ſince 
it has abounded with public diverſions, and with 
thoſe pleaſures and dillivations that ate the natural 
conſequences, it is become a reſidence too noiſy, and 
too ſeducing for the muſes. Other nations have, 
moreover, improved on the plan of the univerſity of 
Paris. Of all the univerſities of Europe, thoſe of 
Oxford and Cambridge in England appear at preſent 
to approach the nearett to perfection. The great 
men they produce are a better proof than any other 
argument. We could wiſh always to ſee an univer- 
ſity a real city of learning; a place conſecrated en- 
tirely to the muſes and their diſciples; that the 
Greek and Latin languages were there predominant 
and that every thing were baniſhed from thence 
which could cauſe the leaſt diſſipation in thoſe who 
devote themſelves to letters. | 
VIII. We ſhall ſay nothing here of public libra- 
ries, anatomical theatres, printing-houſes, and other 
like eſtabliſhments which ought to be found in an 
univerſity ; nor of the regulations and diſcipline that 
are there to be obſerved. We have treated on 
theſe matters in our Political Inſtitutes, vol. i. chap. 
iv. the twelfth and following ſeRions ; to which we 
refer the reader. | 

IX. Literary ſocieties are aſſemblies of men drawn 
together by the love of letters; who are united in 
the cultivating of ſome particular parts of ſcience; 
who make all their ſeveral labours tend to one de- 
terminate point; who are protected by the ſtate, 
encouraged, and ſometimes rewarded with honours 
and emoluments by the ſovereign. Such are the 
Royal Society of London ; that which is called Na- 


| (we Curioſorum in Germany; that in the ſame 
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country for the improvement of the language ; and 
many others. 'I heſe ſocieties commonly fix their 
aſſemblies at ſome determined place ; chooſe a pre- 


fident or director, a ſecretary, &c. but at the ſave 
time they admit learned foreigners to be enrolled 


with them. Before the connexions between the 
European nations were ſolidly eſtabliſhed,. before 
the invention of poſts, gazettes, and literary jour- 
nals, before navigation was ſo much improved, and 
travelling ſo much practiſed by learned men, ere 
yet the art of printing was eſtabliſhed, and libraries 
were formed, in every country, it was permiſſible 
to ſuppoſe that the muſes favoured certain privileg- 
ed places ; and that the arts and ſciences were there 
cultivated with an excluſive advantage. But fince 
theſe happy alterations have taken place, the learned, 
the men of genius, the artiſts of Europe, and of 
the whole world, form but one republic, in which 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Tagus, the 
Seine, and the Neva, have an equal right. Expe- 
rience ſhows that men are born every where with 
the fame organs, the ſame faculties and diſpoſitions 
of the mind; and that there is no more difference 
between their mental abilities, than between the oaks 
of different countries. National diſtinctions are, there- 
fore, baniſhed from this common republic. Men of 
great and refined talents are every where ſcarce. But 
to attiibute to certain climates an excluſive faculty 
of producing beautiful poems or paintings, is a 
capricious notion, repugnant to reaſon, and daily 
contradicted by experience. Literary ſocieties 
act very wiſely, therefore, in admitting men of 
ability, of every country, to be aſſociated with 
them. 

X. Academies, in the laſt place, are learned com- 
munities, ialſtituted by fovereigns, to improve, en— 
courage, and recompenſe thoſe who have dillin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the republic of letters, aud 
excel in the arts and ſciences. Theſe eſtablilh- 
ments are not intended to inſtru the ignorant, but 
to improve the learned, to promote the further ad- 

5 vance mien! 
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vancement of letters, and of the arts; and to re- 
ward thoſe who therein excel. To be admitted to 
the honour of being a member of a renowned aca- 
demy, is to be crowned with the laurels of Apollo: 
it is to obtain the blue riband in the republic of 
letters. The royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
inſtituted for the cultivation of natural philoſophy, 
mathematics and chymiſtry: the French academy 
for promoting the purity of that language: that 
of medals and inſcriptions: the academies Della 
Cruſca and Del Cimento at Florence: the royal 
academy of ſciences and belles lettres at Berlin, 
which was projected by the renowned Leibnitz, and 
founded and periefted by king Frederic ; and many 
others; are immortal inſtitutions, highly uſeful in 
promoting of human knowledge, and infinitely glo— 
rious for their founders. To theſe academies alſo 
foreigners are admitted. 

XI. Were it our lot to poſſeſs powerful autho- 
rity upon the earth, we would add to theſe bril- 
liant eſtabliſhments yet one more inſtitution; and 
which, perhaps, would not be the leaſt uſeful, We 
would tound an encyclopedic acadeiny for the pro- 
motion of univerſ«l erudition, It ſhould be com- 
poſed of 

3 Members for theology. 


3 — for law, 
3 for phyſic. 
3 —— —— for ſpeculative philoſophy, 
4 ———— for natural philoſophy and mathe- 
matics. 
4 ———= for eloquence and poetry, 
6 for the polite arts. 
10 for hiſtory, philology, and litera» 
ture in general. | 
4 ſupernumerary members for univer- 


{al erudition in thoſe parts where 
they might be ſtill neceſſary. 
Theſe would make in all the 
number of 
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40 Academicians, To whom we would add a 
preſident, and two ſecretaries: and we would en- 
deavout to procure the moſt able profeſſors in every 
cinſs, Theſe illuſtrious men, theſe literati of the 
firſt order, ſhould have before them a ſyſtem of 
univerſal erndition ; like that of which we have 
trace! the outlipes in this work Each of the eight 
cliffes ſhonld labour diſtinctly in thoſe matters that 
naturally belong to their department; and the pro- 
duce of their labours ſhould be examined in the ge- 
neral aſſemblies. "The deſign of this inſtitution 
would be to furniſh the world, at the end of a cer- 
tain number of years, with à complete methodical 
treatife of all the arts and ſciences of every kind of 
human knowledge. So that each reader would find 
full in!ormation concerning univerſal erudition in 
general, and every part of it in particular, This 
work, of more ia portance than any that has hither- 
to appeared, vipht extend to twelve,. or perhaps 
twenty volumes in quarto; and might be enlarged 
from time to time by ſupplements, containing either 
new difcoveries, or eclaircifſcments of what had 
been beiore given, The public would be thereby 
enriched with a treaſure that. would contain the 
eſſence of all the knowledge of the human mind. 
There would be only one book more: but how 
: reat would be the value of that boek! 
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CHAP. XXVL 


The HisTory of the Sciences, 


AVING thus finiſhed the analyſis of all 
the ſciences in the conciſeſt manner we found 
pollible, it will be neceſſary, in order to render 
the ſyſtem of univerſal erudition complete, to add 
a few words here : 
1, On the general and particular hiſtoty of all 
the ſciences, of their origin and progreſs. 
2. On thoſe authors who have cultivated or en- 


riched the ſciences, and who may. be called the work- 


men of erudition. And 

3. On the principal means by which the know - 
ledge of thoſe authors and their works are to be 
attained, which are (1) by the criticiſms that have 
been made on them, (2) by the literary journals, 
and (3) by libraries, as well private as public. 

The conſideration of theſe objects will be the 
buſinefs of the three following chapters, and which 
will finiſh this work. 

I. Literary hiſtory then informs us of the origin, 
progreſs, decadence, and re-eſtabliſhment of all 
the arts and all the ſciences, from the beginning 
of the world to the preſent day. It is either ge- 
neral, and conſiders erudition in its univerſality; 
or particular, and treats of each art or ſcience ſepa- 
rately. 

III. Whenever we ſpeak of mankind, we ſpeak 
of heings endowed with reaſon, for where ever 
there are men, there are intellectual faculties. Thus 
it ever was from the beginning of the world, and 
thus it will be to the end. The hrſt operations of 


the human mind relate to objects that tend to the 


preſervation of each individual, and the next are 
thoſe that ſerve to ſupply his wants. When theſe 
two objects are gratified, the mind begins to reaſon, 
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it becomes philoſophic without knowing it, and 
without deſiring it; reaſon and experience endow 
it, by inſenſibſe degrees, with knowledge. The 
firſt men were naturally occupied in deſending them- 
ſelves againſt the elements, againſt ſavage beaſts, 
and other men but little leſs ferocious ; and in pio- 
cuiing the mere neceſſaries of liſe. For this reaſon 
it is, that every ſavage and uncivilized nation, every 
people who are in continual wars, every people 
who are in want of thoſe objects that are eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, ever have been, 
and will be, ſtupid, ignorant, and without arts or 

ſciences. | 
IV. The firſt men, of whom we have any ac- 
count, were born in Aſia, on that part of the globe 
which we call, in our ſituation, the eaſt. They 
were, doubtleſs, bon with the ſame faculties of 
the mind as all their deſcendants. When they had 
obtained ſecurity and ſubſiſtence, they naturall 
began to exercile their reaſoning faculties. Necel 
ſity itſelf made them ſoon induſtrious. We muſt 
conſequently look for the origin of arts and ſciences 
where the firſt men dwelt, that is, in the eaſt. 
Hiſtory confirms what reafon teaches us relative to 
this matter: it ſhews what was the ſtate of letters 
in ancient Arabia, in Egypt, Syria, Babylon, Perſia, 
and among the Phoenicians, the people to whom 
we owe the invention of writing, and from whom 
all the arts and ſciences ſeem to have proceeded, 
It alſo ſhews how far the powers of the human 
mind were extended, in thoſe firſt ages, by the 
other nations of the known earth. The monu- 
ments that are ſtil] remaining of thoſe diſtant times, 
2s for example, the famous ruins of Palmyra, a city 
of Syria, near to Arabia the Deſart, plainly ſhew 
thar this firſt age of the arts and ſciences ought 
not to be forgot or deſpiſed ; and that the moſt 
pleaſing inventions are not owing to the Greeks, as 
the moſt ancient people excelied in the arts, and 
it was with much difficulty that the Greeks attained 
an equal degree of perfection; they could even 
never 
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never give that air of grandeur to their productions, 
which we diſcover in the works of their predeceſ- 
ſors. It is to be imagined, moreover, that nations 
who excelled in architeQure, could not be quite 
ignorant of the other arts and ſciences, though the 
length of time has prevented any monuments of 
them from coming down to us. 

V. There is one material remark we muſt here 
make: It is aſtoniſhing to ſee, in theſe days, men 
of the greateſt genius, and otherwiſe of the moſt 
philoſophic 9” 2 poſſeſſed with the notion of 
the influence of climates, and aſſign to certain 
regions, more or leſs torrid or temperate, an exclu- 
five power of invention and execution in the polite 
arts or belles letttes. A belief in ſpeQres, in ſym- 
pathies, and a thouſand other chimeras that cannot 
be ſupported by any argument, is equally rational. 
Whoever will take the trouble to reflect on what 
we have ſaid in the third and fourth ſections, can 
no longer entertain ſo ridiculous an error. Weare 
told that the poetry, and all the other expreſſions 
of the eaſtern nations, breathe a warmth, a certain 
fire, an enthuſiaſm that is inimitable by the inha- 
bitants of the cold regions of the weſt. In the firſt 
place, is there, in fact, any great merit in thig 
enthuſiaſm? Thoſe Hebraiſms, thoſe oriental ex- 
preſſions, thoſe extravagant hyperboles, forced 
compariſons, gigantic images, perpetual fictions, 
that tumid ſtyle, does it all together produce ſuch 
amazing beauty? It ſhould ſeem, on the contrary, 
that the more ſagacity mankind have acquired, 
the more they have quitted this falſe ſublime, have 
abandoned the project of continual ſoaring among 
the clouds, have been content to remain upon the 
earth, and there imitate the operations of nature. 

VI. The ancient inhabitants of the eaſt, and the 
Egyptians, were moreover accuſtomed to expreſs 
themſelves by hieroglyphics, and by all kinds of 
images. It was a national taſte of which their ſtyle 
partook, as well in proſe as verſe. The pſalms of 


David, and the writings of the prophets are full 
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of theſe images. It would perhaps be dangerous, 
and even injudicious to imitate them. Now, if 
this enthuſiaſm was the effect of the climate, the 
modern inhabitants of thoſe countries ought to be 
poſſeſſed of it. But experience proves the reverſe. 
The Orientals of our days are cold and phlegmatic, 
and have preſerved nothing of the ancient warmth, 
but the faſtuous titles of their monarchs. The 
ancient Greeks were notable babblers, the modern 
are remarkable for taciturnity. The ancient Ro- 
mans were grave and thoughtful, warriors, politi- 
cians, philolophers; the modern inhabitants of 
Rome, and of Italy, in general, are lively and 
ſplendid, great and florid talkers, but weak in war, 
ſubtle, refined, induſtrious: characters totally op- 
polite. Have theſe climates changed ? | 

VII. The epochs fatal to the arts and fciences 
ariſe from four principal cauſes. The firſt is war. 
A people that are continually in arms, and for ever 
amidſt the buſtle and din of war, have neither 
ſufhcient opportunity nor reſolution to apply then 
ſelves to the ſtudy and the cultivation of the arts. 
While Aſia was conſtantly in arms; after Philip, Alex- 
ander, and their ſucceſſors, were poſſeſſed with the 


fancy of being conquerors, when the barbarous and 


watrlike nations entered and eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in Europe, the muſes, ſtunned by the clamour of 
war, fell into a profound lethargy. The ſecond 
cauſe is poverty. A people that are ſurrounded by 
Indigence, are too much occupied with their indit- 
penlable wants to buſy themſelves with ſtudy ; and 
if there are any men of uncammon genius, who 
make the moſt happy advancements, they find in 
their country neither emulation, encouragement, ot 
reward. In England and Holland, on the contrary, 
ue ſee the arts and ſciences flouriſh under the 
ſhadow of opulence, and in the midſt of the greatelt 
commerce. The third cauſe is the abuſe that is 
made of religion, by debaſing it to ſuperſtition, to 


fanaticiſm and tyranny; than which nothing is 


ore injurious to the progreſs of the e 
ole 
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Thoſe ſhackles, which the clergy ſometimes put 
on philoſophy, prevent all advancement in learning, 
The hiſtory of every age and every people ſhew 
their fatal effects. All is loſt when the church 
once enjoys this kind of triumph. The annals of 
the middle age, and of the Grecian empire in the 
eaſt, ſufficiently prove this aſſertion. The fourth 
and laſt cauſe is, when a ſucceſſion of ſtupid, in- 
dolent, ignorant, trifling, and, at the ſame time, 
deſpotic ſovereigns, who are enemies to the pro- 
ductions of the mind, reign over a nation for 2. 
long time together. The reafons are too obvious, 
and the examples too odiuus to be recited here. 

VIII. Place, on the contrary, a nation under 
whatever climate you pleaſe ; let them enjoy con- 
tinual peace; introduce wealth and plenty among 
them ; confine the authority of the clergy within 
due bounds ; place on the throne a diſcerning 
prince; or give them able and learned miniſters and 
magiſtrates, and you will ſoon ſee ariſe, as it were 
from the earth, men of the greateſt genius, con- 
ſummate maſters in every art and ſcience. Theſe 
are the natural cauſes of the improvement or de- 
cadence of the arts: the man of ſenſe will find. 
them without labour, without forming hypotheſes, 
cr having recovrſe to illuſions and occult cauſes, or 
the different nature of climates: But let us return: 
to our ſubject. 

IX. The ſecond age, or bright period of the arts 
and ſciences, was the time that preceded the reign 
of Philip, that paſſed under his reign, and during 
the fiſt years of that of Alcxander: a period at 
which there flouriſhed, in Greece alone, ſuch men 
of exalted genius as Plato, Ariſtotle, . Demoſthenes, 
Pericles, Apelles, Phidias, and Praxiteles *. 

The third age was that of Czſar and Auguſtus; 
whoſe memory is rendered immortal by Lucretius, 
Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, Livy, Cæſar, Varro, 
Vitruvius, &c. | 


* See the introduction to M. Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. 
| The 
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The fourth age was that of Charlemagne, This 
monarch, who re-eſtabliſhed the empire of the eaſt, 
was at once the reſtorer and father of letters: he 
was himſelf as learned as a man could be at that 
time; he compoſed ſeveral books, and among others 
a grammar of his own language; he endeavoured to 
enlighten, not only his natural ſubjects, but thoſe 
nations alſo whom he conquered ; he made aſtro— 
nomical obſervations, and eſtabliſhed ſchools in all 
his dominions ; he enticed learned men into France, 
and, among others, Alcuinus from England; he 
reduced the laws and cuſtoms of thoſe countries 
that were ſubject to his empire into writing: during 
his repaſts he cauſed the hiſtories of the kings his 
predeceſſors, or ſome of the works of St. Avgul- 


tine, to be read to him; he drew up the capitu- 


Jaries and ordinances for the church with his own 
hands; he collected all the ancient verſes that re- 
lated to the renowned actions of the Germans and 
French, to ſerve him as memoirs for their hiſtory, 
which he intended to write; he had the holy ſcrip- 
tures tranſlated into the German tongue, &c. It 
is true that this age favoured ſomewhat of the bar- 
barous ignorance of the times that immediately 
preceded, and of the wars by which the reign of 
Charlemagne was continually agitated : but without 
the aſſiſtance of that great prince, literature had 
been totally loſt : he ſaved it, collected its ſhattered 
remains, did all that it was poſſible to do at that 
epoch, and what perhaps no other man would have 
done in his ſituation. 

X. The fifth age was that which ts called by the 


name of Pope Leo X. a period when a private fa- 


mily, that of the Medicts, made prodigious efforts 


in the re-eltabliſhonient of the arts and ſciences, ard 
which in return concurred in the clevation, in the 
grandeur and glory of that houſe. So many learned 
authors, ſo many great men have ſaid and wrote 
that the aits and ſciences came from the eaſt, from 
Greece and Conſtantinople, to ſeck an aſylum among 
the weſlern nations, alter the taking of that en 
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by the Turks, that it is not without timidity we 
preſume to combat that error, Never was there 


ſeen, however, more fanaticitm, bigotry, ignorance 


and ſtupidity, among any people, than in the eaſtern 
empire at the time of the taking of Conſtantinople, 
M. Monteſquieu ſays *: 

„ A groſs ſuperſtition, which debaſes the human 
©« mind as much as religion exalts it, placed all the 
„virtue and confidence of mankind in a ſtupid 
„ yeneration for images; ſo that generals were 
„ ſeen to raiſe a ſiege, and loſe a town in order to 
„ gain an image.” He continues: When 1 
* think of the profound ignorance into which the 
« clergy plunged the laity, I cannot help com- 
© paring them with thoſe Scythians, of whom 
© Herodotus ſpeaks, who put out the eyes of their 
© ſlaves, that nothing might divert their attention 
„ from their labours'” And further on he ſays: 
« The fury of diſputation became ſo natural to 
© the Greeks, that when Contacuzene took Con- 
„ ftantinople, he found the emperor Joho, and the 
« empreſs Ann, buſy in a council that was held 
© againſt certain enemies of the monks: and when 
% Mahomet the ſecond beſieged that city, he could 
« not ſuſpend the theologic animoſities; the council 
©« of Florence engaging their attention at that time, 
« more than the army of the Turks.” 

XI. Now let them fairly tell us, what aſſiſtapce 
could be drawn for the arts and ſciences from ſuch 
futile mortals as theſe? What book is thee leſt 
of all the lower empire that a man of ſenſe can 
bear to read ? What monuments of the polite arts 


are there now remaining, or even what traces of 


them are to be found in Conſtantinople or the eaſt ? 
A vaſt temple of Sophia, the cathedral of the Greek 
empire, a clumſy building, with ſo little taſte cr 
knowledge of architecture, as to be a diſgrace to 
the art. No ſtatues or. baſs relieves, paintings or 


ſculpture; neither verſe nor proſe; in a word, 


* Cauſes of the grandeur and decline of the Romans. 
nothing 
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nothing has come to us from the lower empire, 
that does not prove the decadence and diſſolution 
of the arts and ſciences in thoſe batbatrous and 
ſuperſtitious times. How inen could they be tranſ- 
planted from thence into Europe? We know very 
well that cer taln enthuſiaſtic Arabs came about that 
time into Italy, and pretended to great learning; 
but their writings ſufficiently prove their medio- 
crity. It was not ſuch people as theſe that brought 
the arts and ſciences from Aſia into Europe, but it 
was Leo X. Charles V. Francis I, Henry VIII. and 
the other great princes their cotemporaries, that 
encouraged and protected them, and had the ſatiſ- 
faction to ſee their benign influence produce men 
of ability and learning of every kind; ſuch artilts 
as Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Taſſo, Arioſto, 
Kc. That in ancient times the arts came from 
Greece to Rome, we readily believe, becauſe thoſe 
arts were then cultivated with the utmoſt ſucceſs 
in Greece: but it is iu poſſible to draw any thing 
from a country where it is not to be had, The 
re-eftabliſhment of letters is therefore owing ſolely 
to the weſtern nations. | 

XII. The fixth and laſt age is that which M. de 
Voltaire calls the age of Lewis XIV. It began 
about the year 1650, and comes down to the pre- 
ſent day. This age is enriched with all the diſco— 
veries of thoſe that have preceded it, and has 
effected more than all the other five put together, 
The faculties of the human mind have been en- 
larged to the utmoſt extent, in every part of Eu- 
rope, and every civilized nation has made the 
greateſt and moſt ſucceſsful efforts, in carrying 
univerſal erudition to the higheſt degree of per- 
ſection. It is from the general hiſtotry of the ſciences 
that we learn all the particular inventions, diſco— 
verics and improvements, that have been made in 
the arts, and in letters during theſe fix ages. 

XIII. Independent of theſe general epochs, literary 
hiſtory likewiſe informs us of the different revolu- 
tions that the arts and ſciences have undergone " 
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each particular country. It is here we ſee the 
origin, progreſs, and actual ſtate of letters in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, England, Spain, and, in ſhort, 
in every civilized country of Europe. It is ex- 
tended, moreover, to the other parts of the world, 
There are a ſufficient number of univerſal literary 
hiſtories in all languages, and ainong others that of 
profeſſor Stolle of Jena in Germany. Thele works 
are very uſeful, but there are many things in which 
they are al! defective, for they ſpeak more of the 
authors than of the hiſtories of the arts and ſci- 
ences themſelves. It would require a boundleſs. 
erudition, the utmoſt ſtrength of judgment, a te- 
fined and ſubtle diſcernment, an exquiſite taite, and 
an abſolute impartiality, to compoſe ſuch a work 
of this kind as we have (till to wiſh for. 

XIV. In the laſt place, particularly literary hif- 
tory inſtructs us in the rational hiſtory of the ſeveral 
ſciences; and this knowledge is indiſpenſable to 
every man who applies to any particular (ſcience 
with a deſign to make it his profeilion. The phi- 
loſophers ought not, doubtleſs, to be ignorant of 
the hiſtory of philoſophy, or of the different ſyſtems 
that have been invented in all ages: the theologian 
ought certainly to be acquainted with the various 
revolutions that have happened in his ſcience; the 
twyer would be inceſſantly liable to error, in the 
interpretation and application of laws, without a 
thorough knowledge of the hiltory of juriſpru- 
dence: the phyſician ought likewiſe to know all the 
remarkable events that have occurred in his art from 
the days of Eſculapius to the preſent time; and fo 
of the reſt Whoever ſhall read with attention this 
analyſis of Univerſal Erudition, wil! have an idea 
ſufficiently explicit of thoſe arts and ſciences whoſe 
hiſtory he ſhould endeavour to know. We have, 
moreover, in our progreſs marked the principal 
epochs and revolutions. A work three times ag 
large as this would be ſcarce ſufficient ro contain 
the outlines of the hiſtory of all the ſciences. 
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CHAP. XXVII, 


Of the Knowledge of AuTHoRs, and 
of Bl1O0GRAPHY. 


8 OLOMON ſaid, more than a thbuſand years 
betore the Chriſtian era, That of making books 
there is no end. If we believe the Talmud, the 
ancient rabbins had innumerable libraries in Arabia. 
Every one knows that Ptolemy II. king of Egypt, 
amaſſed more than two hundred thouſand volumes, 
of which he formed his library at Alexandria ; and 
Demetrius Phalaris, to whom he committed the 
care of it, promiſed him to make the number ſoon. 
amount to five hundred thouſand. All theſe books 
are loſt. There are, however, ſtill remaining in 
the world fo immenſe a number, that the lite of 
man would be ſcarce ſufficient to read the cata- 
logue: and which would require the lives of many 
learned men to compoſe. Whoever has read the 
work of John Albert Fabricius, doQor in theology, 
and profeſſor at Hamburg, intitled Bibliotheca Græca, 
in fourteen quarto volumes, which contains an 
account of ſuch Greek authors only as have come 
down to us, and the Bibliotheca Latina of the fame 
author, will be eafily convinced on the one hand, 
that a knowledge of authors (Notitia Auctorum) is 
indiſpenſable to a man of letters ; and on the other, 
that the ſtudy of this part of erudition is fo ex- 
tenſive, that a work like this cannot pretend to give 
any detail of it. . | | 

II. We ſhall endeavour, however, to explain 
ſome of its firſt principles. The knowledge of 
authors and their works, forms, as we have faid, 
a'part of literary hiſtory. lt is divided into univerſal 
and particular, ſacred and profane, & c. It diſtia- 
guiſhes books and authors, 
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1. Into thoſe of the ancient, the middle, and 
modern ages; with regard to the time in which the 
former have been wrote, and the latter have lived. 

2. Into theologic, juridical, medicinal, philo- 
ſophic, thote of literature, philology, &c. accord- 
ing to the matter which each author has treated. 

3. Into Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, German, French, and every other 
language, ancient or modern, in which any author 
has wrote. 

4. Into profaic or poetic, according to the nature 
and ſpecies of expreſſion. 

5. Into Pagan, Jewiſh, Mahometan, Chriſtian, 
&c. according to the religion of each author, and 
the objects he has embraced. 

6. Into ſacred, eccleſiaſtic and profane. 

7. Into works that are preſerved, and ſuch as are 
oſt. 

8. Into authentic writings, and thoſe that are 
ſpurious. | 

9. into complete works, and ſuch as are mu- 
tilated, or fragments. 

10. Into books publiſhed and unpubliſhed, 

11. Into printed books and manuſcripts, And 

12, Into authors that are called claſſics, common 
books, and bibliotheques. 

III. With regard to the works themſelves, it is 
neceſſary (1.) to be well acquainted with their ti- 
tles, (2.) not to miſtake allegurical for natural ticles, 
(3.) when a book has two titles, not to miſtake it 
tor two different works, (4.) not to confound two 
authors that have the ſame name, as Pliny the natu- 
ralilt, and the younger Pliny, (5.) to know of how 
many parts or volumes a work conſiſts, (G.) clearly to 
underſtand the titles that are marked by abbreviati- 
ons, (7.) to be acquainted with all the different edi— 
tions of a book, and to know which of them is the 
belt, (S.) to know the place, the year and form of 
each edition, (9.) to know the ſeveral editors, (10.) 
to know if any particular edition be enriched with 
notes or Comments, with a ſuinmary, index, preface, 

| &C, 
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&c. (11.) if all theſe are good, indifferent or bad, 
(12) to know who is the author of the notes, or if 
the work have been publiſhed cum notis wariorum, 
(13.) it the book be divided into chapters or para- 
graphs, (14.) if the edition be handfomely printed, 
with a good paper and letter, and be cortect, (5. 
if a work be ornamented with plates of any kind, 
(i6.) if it has been criticiſed, and if the critics have 
attacked the matter, the ſtyle, or the author perſo- 
nally, (17.) if the critics have been competent judges 
or ignorant, if they have been impartial or not, &c, 

IV. The title of c/affic is properly given to thoſe 
Latin books only whoſe authors liv-4 in the Auguſ- 
tan age, and a little before or af er it, that is, at 
the time the Latin tongne was in its greateſt purity, 
and which began to be corrupted after the reign of 
Tiberius. Theſe writers being read in the claſſes 
at ſchools, or colleges, are therefore called claſſic 
authors ; and are regarded as of great authority, It 
is not, however, very clearly decermined what au— 
thors ought to be raiſed to this rank. Aulus Gellius 
in his Attic Nights, mak-s the clatlics to be Cicero, 
Czſar, Saluſt, Virgil, Horace, &. There is, 
however. no deter minate rule for this matter; but 
much depends on the order eſtabliſhed in each col- 
lege tor the different claſſes. From the account we 
have here given of this denomination, it is evident, 
that there are aiſo Greek authors who merit, and 
who in fact have the title of claflic given them, ſuch 
as Thucydides, Xenophon, Demoſthenes, Homer, 
| Pindar, &c. For the fame reaſon, they al'o call 
St. Thomas the maſter of ſentences, St. Auguſtine, 
&c. the claſlic authors, whom they quote in the di- 
vinity ſchools; Ariſtotle in philoſophy, and fo of the 
reſt. It would be both juſt and highly uſejul to 


make choice, in the principal modern languages, of 


a certain number of authors whoſe merit is generally 
acknowledged; to introduce the reading ot them 1! 


the claſſes, and ro honour them with the ſtyle ot | 


claflic authors; ſuch for example, in the French 


anguage ! 
language! 


oy IV om... 


Tian whoſe works we have. 
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{anguage, as abbe Vertot, F. Daniel, Patru, Boileau, 
Racine, Moliere, Voltaire, &c. The ſame might 
be done in all other languages. And fince the 
ſchools have been purged of the reveries of Atiſtotle, 
what prevents our naming Locke, Leibnitz, News 
ton, and Wolff, as claſſic authors in philolopby ? 
V. lt is quite neceſſary to remark here, that the 
knowledge of thoſe ages and nativns of the world 
which preceded the Greeks, is come down to us 


only by the informations of the Holy Scriptures, and 


Herodotus is the fitſt hiſto- 
Of Sanchoniathon, or 
Sanjuniaton, for example, we have only ſome frag- 
ments recorded by Euſebius. The works of all thole 
authors likewiſe, who are ſaid to have lived before 
Homer, as Orpheus, Mulzus, Zoroatter, Linus, 
Hermes Triſmegitus, Horus, Aſclepius, Dares the 


by the Greek writers. 


. Phrygian, Dictys the Cretan, Hanne, the books of 


the Sibyls, and a nun.her of others, are entirely loſt : 
what they now produce as their works, are ſpurious 
pieces, and fabricated very lately. It follows chere- 
fore, that all our ancient Erudition can begin only 
with the Greek authors I hote books which lead 
us to a knowledge of the Greek writers, as well as 
the Latin, and thoſe of modern authors ot ali nations, 
relative to the arts, the ſciences, and doCtrines, are 
therefore the only guides, the only means we can 
propole to thoſe who are deſirou: of applying them- 
ſelves to this part of erudition. The reſt they muſt 
learn by their daily ſtudies; and the only advice we 
can here give them, is not to be prejudiced in favour 
of any author, ancient or modern ; but to read them 
with circumſpection, and endeavour to diſtinguiſh, 


? in the writers of every age, the falſe ſtone from the 


true brilliant. 
VI. Among an innumerable number of works that 


lead to the knowledge of books and their authors, 


+ 
* 


ae ſhall cite only, 1. Diogenes Laertius, and Euna- 
Ps de vitis philoſophorum; 2. Gerard Jo. Voſſius, 


de hiſtoricis ; item de poetis Grzcis atque Latinis ; 
3- Martinus Hanikius, de ſcriptoribus rerum Roma- 
natrum 


— 
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narum & Byzantinarum; 4. Bluntii centuta auQo- 
rum; 5. Johannis Alberti Fabricii bibliotheca 
Græca; 6. ejuſd. Bibliotheca Latina; 7. ejuſd. 
Bibliographia Antiquatia; 8. Wolffii bibl. Hæ- 
braica ; 9. the bibliotheque hiſtorique of M. le 
Long; 10. the bibliotheque poetique of abte 
Goujet. In a word, every art, ſcience, and lan- 
guage, has now its bibliotheque or catalogue of 
books that treat of ſuch matters as relate to it ; and 
F. Labbé, a Jeſuit, has compoſed a bibiiotheque of 
bibliotheques, which contains merely a catalogueof 
them, and of the authors of all nations who have 
made catalogues of books. It is manifeſt, that a 
work like this muſt afford vaſtly more inftruQion 
on this ſubject, than our limits can poſſibly allow us 
to give. : | 
VII. It is not leſs important to know the charac- 
ter of an author, than to know his works. For this 
purpoſe, it is proper to be acquainted with the hit- 
tory of his life; 1. at what time he lived; 2. in 
what country he lived; 3. his rank by birth; 4. 
who were his relations; 5. what was his fortune, 
ſtation, or employment; 6. if he can be ſuſpected 
of partiality, or is ſuppoſed to be difintereſted, with 
regard to the ſubject on which he treats; 7. what 
were the principal incidents in hislife; 8. what ſect 
or religion he profeſſed ; 9. who were his maſters, 
colleagues, or cotemporaries; 10. if he was a mar- 
ried or ſingle man; 11. it he travelled, and many 
other like particulars, | 
Vill. To the knowledge of books likewiſe be- 
longs that of tranſlations: as whether a work be 
rendered in a faithtul, elegant, and agreeable manner 
or not; into what language each valuable book has 
been trarſlated ; what are the names of the molt 
celebrated tranſlators, as Amiot, Du Ryer, Dacier, 
&c. in what conſiſts the merit or demerit of each 
tranſlation, &c. The knowledge of all theſe matters 
is only to be acquired by much reading and reflection, 
and by frequenting the belt libraries. By theſe meany 
alſo, we are enabled to judge of anonymous PRE 
All 
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and ſometimes to diſcover the name of an author who 
may have thought proper to conceal himſelf. 

IX, Prohibited buoks are commonly very rare and 
coſtly, and at the ſame time are ſcarce ever worth 
the pains of looking after. We do not know three 
prohibited works that are worth reading: we ſpeak 
of impious and irrational works, ſuch as the famous 
book De tribus impoſtoribus, and the two that re- 
ſemble it; or of certain fanatical works, which are 
at conſtant variance with common ſenſe: or of poli- 
tical treatiſes that have attacked the government at 
particular periods, which being paſt, they have loſt 
all their ſatire : or of laſcivious writings, which are 
calculated to corrupt the morals of mankind ; or 
ſuch works as fill weak and credulous minds with all 
ſorts of chimeras, as the Clawicle of Solomon, &c. 
All works like theſe are at beſt but matters of curio- 
ſity, and for the moſt part excite the readers pity ; 
ſo that we are tempted to exclaim, is thunder and 
lightning neceſſary to deſtrey ſuch vermin-as theſe ? 
It is certain, however, that an exorbitant power in 
the hands of the clergy, and the rigour of the laws 
in certain countries, have proſcribed many excellent 
works; to which poſterity will do juſtice, and ca- 
gerly ſearch after. 

X. The knowledge of manuſcripts likewiſe ap- 
pertains to that of authors. Ihe critical art ſhows 
the manner of diſtinguiſhing their age and authen- 
ticity; of reading and explaining them, and the uſes 
to which they may be applied. Morhoff, in his 
Polyphiſtor, has an entire and very curious chapter 
on manuſcripts; and C. Arnot has publiſhed a diſ- 
courſe De ſelectis doctorum virorum in manulcripta 
liceraria meritis. The l.berality with which the ce- 
lebrated Magliabechi communicates his own manu- 
ſcripts, or thoſe of others, and even renders them 
public, does him much honour, and has gained him 
great eſteem among the learned. 

XI. Biography 1s a' title given to thoſe books in 
general, which contain the life, the hiſtory, or acti- 
ons of illuſtrious men, who ate not ſovereign princes 


and 
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and particularly thoſe of learned men and their 
works; and ſometimes alſo of ſaints. This term is 
compoſed of two Greek words, the firſt of which 
ſignifies vita, and the other /cribo : this term, how- 
ever, is but little uſed by the French writers. The 
biographies of the moſt celebrated men of letters are 
of infinite uſe in attaining a knowledge of authors: 
they frequently contain anecdotes that are highly 
curious, and which cannot with any propriety be 
introduced in a regular hiſtory. There have been 
many of theſe wrote and publiſhed io England, which 
are equally replete with entertainment and inftruc- 
tion. 

XII. How much is it to be wiſhed, that the read- 
ing of theſe biographies, theſe lives of illuſtrious 
literati, might excite men of exalted genius to exert 
all their powers in the career of ſcience! But how 
unfortunate it they ſhould there find motives for the 
contrary? If they ſhould be influenced by the fate 
of a Tichirnhaus, who ſpent all his fortune in la- 
bouring, with the moſt happy ſucceſs, to enlighten 
mankind, and to make his name revered by all future 
ages; who was the glory of his country, and caul- 
ed it to abound with riches. The avarice of moſt 


bookſellers is the principal cauſe of the great ſcar- 


city of excellent works: but avarice, till more than 
other crimes, carries its proper puniſhment with it: 
the ſtender fortune of moſt authors will not permit 
them to labour for glory alone, the laurels of Apollo 
will but badly ſupport a numerous family : trom 
hence proceeds that vaſt number of unfiniſhed works, 
paid by the ſheet, which fill the bookſellers ſhops, 
load the ſhelves of each library, and in the end ruin 
the proprietors. And you, the arbiters of human 


fate, there are born in your domintons men of rare 


genius, of unbounded talents: while they live, you 


allow them a bare ſubſiſtence, or more frequently 


ſuffer them to languiſh in penury, and ſometimes die 
for want. When they are dead you would fain recall 


them, you would render them immortal by public 
eulogies 
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eulogies and ſtatues, Mighty recompenſe ! Won- 
dertul munifcence ! But you are your own enemies: 
you deprive your ſtate of its moſt valuable ſubjeQs, 
and you deprive yourſelves of your brighteſt glory 
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1. On Criticiſm ; 
2. On Literary Journals; 
3. On Libraries. 


J. O man has ever yet known the bare titles 
of all the books that have been written : 
and no one can ever pretend to have a diſcernment 
ſo ſtrictly juſt, and a knowledge ſo umverſal, as to 
be able to form a true, infallible judgment on all 
lubjects, and on every author. It is therefore highly 
advantageous and neceſſary that there ſhould be in 
the world, learned, laborious and judicious men, 
who ſhould make it their buſineſs to point out to th 
ſtudious part of mankind, ſuch books of each age 
and nation as deſerve to be known; and by a clear, 
impartial, and ſkilful examination, to ſhow where- 
in their merit conſiſts. This ſort of learned men are 
called critics, and their labours, criticiſms, or pro- 
duQions of the critical art. This art requires, there- 
fore, both diſcernment and taſte, in order to form 
a juſt judgment of the matter, and the ſtyle of any 
work. Such was the ſcience of Scaliger, Eraſmus, 
Geſner, Juſtus Lipſius, Caſaubon, Saumaile, &c. 
II. Sometimes by the term criticiſm is alſo under- 
ſlood a cenſure that is made of a work or an author; 
that malicious trouble which ſome writers give 8 
| | elves 
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ſelves to find out and publiſh the defects or inad- 
vertencies of an author. This art is far inferior to 
the preceding, and in which men of very moderate 
talents are capable of excelling; by its nature, 
moreover, it has a ſtrong appearance of a depraved 
temper. A criticiſm of this ſort, when not ſtrictly 
juſt, degenerates into inſolence, and becomes at once 
dull and diſguſtful ; for, as M. de St. Real ob- 
ſerves, no critze ſhould be allowed to inſult an author 
for an imaginary or dubious fault. We do not re- 
member ever to have read more than one good cri- 
ticiſm of this kind, which is that made by the French 
academy on the Cid of Courneille, and which for 
truth and diſcernment, for that method and polite- 
neſs which is every where obſerved, and thoſe in- 
terelting and inſtruftive refletions with which it 
abounds, may juſtly ſerve as a model to all others. 
This is the manner in which thoſe critics, who are 
deſirous to cenſure, ſhould proceed. But ſuch ſort 
of men have ſeldom any capacity for juſt criticiſm. 
The occaſions are, moreover, very rare, wherein 
it is allowable to ſearch out, and expole to the pub- 
lic view, the faults of a truly valuable work ; and 
never ſhould critics be permitted to extend their 
cenſures to the perſon of an author, for this is not 
making inſtrudive criticiſms, but rancorous fatires, 
and deteſtable libels. | | | 

III. Let us return to the former rank of ſagacious 
critics. All books are conſidered as old or new: by 
the former are meant ſuch works as have appeared 
before our time ; and by the latter thoſe of the pre- 
ſent day. A knowledge of the firſt fort is to be at- 
tained from the criticiſms that the literati, hiſto- 
rians, profeſſors of arts and ſciences, have made, 
and are ſtill making, on them; or from biblto- 
theques. It is by the literary journals that we are to 
acquire a knowledge of ſuch works as ace daily ap- 
pearing in the republic of letters. 

IV. Moſt countries of Europe, where the arts 
are cultivated, abound in theſe days with. literary 
Journals; 
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journals; but theſe are very far from bearing all 
thoſe marks of merit which are neceſſary to render 
them inſtructive, entertaining and valuable. "Theſe 
journals are no longer wrote by the ancient authors 
of the Acta Eruditorum of Leipſig: there is now no 
Bayle, nor any one like hin, concerned in writing 
them. The modern journaliſts are commonly men 
of little ability, who, being unable to produce any 
work worth printing, let themſelves out to ſome 
bookſeller, and then ſet up for dictators of Par- 
naſſus; ſummons all new authors to appear before 
their tribunal, praiſe or blame, and finally determine 
their merit, with a matchleſs effrontery. To what 
judges are the Monteſquieus, Cheſtetfields, Vol- 
tairess Wolffs, Bernoullis, Eulers, Hallers, and 
many other truly great men, obliged to ſubmit! M. 
Voltaire has given, in his miſcellanies of literature 
and philoſophy, Advice to a Fournalift : which they 
ought every one of them to be able to repeat memo- 
titer. They ſhould well remember, that a literary 
gazette is like one of politics, in which we look tor 
tacts and events that happen daily in the world, and 
not for the crude remarks of a gazetteer. The pub- 
lic alone has a right to judge ot the ſecret cauſes of 
an event, and of the wiſdom or folly, the equity or 
injuſtice of the aQtors, as well as of the value of a 
book, and merit of its author ; and does not require 
to have it pointed out by a journaliſt. 

V. But the bet, and perhaps the only way of ac- 
quiring a true knowledge of a book, is to read it 
ourſelves. Books are to a man of letters what tools 
or inſtruments are to an artiſt. What is it that 
produces ſo great a degree of perfection in the works 
of art and induſtry in England and France, but the 
goodneſs of their tools? What is there that concurs 
more to the perfection of the works of the mind in all 
countries, than the abundance of valuable writings? 
Even the moſt ingenious poets would produce inlipid 
and trifling verſes only, mere traſh, if ſound learning 
did not appear in their works, amidſt all the bril- 
liancy of expreſſion, The dunce and coxcomb may 

Vor. III. P therefore 
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therefore deſpiſe books, but the man of ſenſe is con- 
vinced, that there is no important knowledge to be 
acquired without them: he knows at the ſame 
time, however, that every thing in this world hag 
its bounds, and that there are collections of books 
of neceſſity, utility and oftentation, and that the 
latter are ridiculous. 

VI. Libraries are either public or private. The 
former are collected and ſupported by ſovereigns or 
ſtates. Theſe cannot be too numerous; they form, 
o to ſay, the archives of the human mind of all 
ages; and they ſhould furniſh every man of letters 
with all the inſtructions for which he may have 
occaſion. They concur very efficaciouſly in the 
encouragement and improvement of the arts and 
ſciences in each country: and wherever there is a 
good public library, the people can ſcarce poſſibly 
be totally uncivilized. The muſes are fond of 
thoſe places where they find the moſt delicious 
nurture for the mind. We cannot therefore wonder 
to ſee in the Vatican, at Verſailles, Oxford, and 
ſuch like cities, the moſt numerous and excellent 
libraries that can poſſibly be formed; and to find 
that the ſovereigns and magiſtrates permit them to 
be open to the public at certain ſeaſons, and under 
the direQion of learned and polite librarians, from 
whom each man of letters may alſo receive inforina- 
tion relative to the authors he ſhould conſult on 
each ſubject. Nothing does more honour to a 
prince, or produces more advantage to a (late, 
than eſtabliſhments of this kind. 

VII. With regard to private libraries, every man 
of ſenſe will conſult his own abilities in the extent 
of his library. We are not to ruin ourſelves in the 
ſervice of the muſes. But as the fortunes of men 
arc infinitely varicus, there is no tracing limits for 
each individual. Whenever we find a man pretend 
to learning and be quite deſtitute of books, we 
have reaſon to queſtion his pretenſions: and when- 
ever we ſee a ſtateſman, a general, or financier, 
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and ſplendid library, we have good reaſon to ſuſpect 
him of oftentation. 

VIII. Whoever has read this work with atten- 
tion, will be able to form a complete ſyſtem of 
thoſe ſubjects which ought naturally to be found 
in an univerſal library. The works of the critics, 
and the bibliotheques, for every art and ſcience, 
will inform him of the names of all the celebrated 
authors who have wrote on each ſubjet. Every 
man of letters has commonly ſome employment, 
ſome ſtation in ſociety, or ſome kind of ſtudy to 
which he is particularly attached. It 1s very na- 
tural for a principal part of his library to conſiſt 
of books relative to his proſeſſion or his favourite 
ſtudy. Thus a prince's library ſhould contain the 
beſt authors on politics; and that of a man of 
literature of the moſt celebrated critics. For the 
reſt, thoſe books, which contain inſtructions for 
forming a library ate ſo very common that we ma 
ſafely refer the reader to them; barely adding, that 
the continual efforts of the learned to enrich the 
literary world with new productions, cauſes daily 
alterations in theſe plans, ſo that a bibliotheque, 
which appeared very complete at the beginning of 
this century, is very far from being ſo now. Who- 
ever would collect a judicious and uſeful library, 
ſhould certainly conſult the belt jouinalifts, and 
endeavour to ſele& ſuch works as appear the molt 
excellent in the republic of letters, and conſequently 
his library, will increaſe as long as he lives. 

IX. Thus have we finiſhed our propoſed plan; 
have completed our ſketch of Univerſal Eruditian, 
that is, of all the knowledge the human mind has 
been hitherto capable of acquiring. When we con- 
ſider the multiplicity and intricacy of theſe objects, 
and when we refle&t on the weaknefs of our own 
talents, we are (till inclined to aſk ourſelves, if we 
are really arrived at the end of our labour? There 
may be {till ſome ſciences which we have not men- 
tioned, or at leaſt ſome nominal ſcience, though it 
may be already comptiſed in ſome other part of 

Erudition: 
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Erudition: but we are attached to things and not 
to denominations, to real objects and not to frivo- 
lous diſtinctions. f 

X. Ye fludious Youth, it is to you we conſecrate 
our labours: ſometimes peruſe this abridgment, 
You will read a romance, ancient or modern, of a 
dozen volumes, and many frivolous and voluminous 
works. Why therefore can you not read three 
volumes? But if you would attempt thoroughly to 
underſtand all the arts and ſciences we have here 
indicated, know, that neither the life of man, nor 
the limits of the human underſtanding, are ſuffi- 
cient for ſuch a project. If you read this work, 
however, as you read a romance, you will receive 
but little advantage: but if you ſhall ſeriouſly ſtudy 
it ; if by means of it you acquire a juſt idea of 
Univerſal Erudition, and if from amidſt this maſs 
of ſciences you ſhall make a judicious choice of 
thoſe to which you will particularly apply your- 
ſelves, you may become truly learned ; and perhaps 
you will owe us ſome obligation to your lateſt hour. 
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